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WILHELM MEISTER'S 
APPRENTICESHIP. 



BOOK V. 

CHAPTER I. 

In addition to his two former and still scarcely 
healed wounds, Wilhelm had now a fresh and by no 
means trifling one. Aurelia would not allow a surgeon 
to be called inj she dressed his hand herseif, accom- 
panying the Operation with all kinds of stränge Speeches, 
ceremonies, and proverbs, and placing him by this means 
in a very painful position. And this was not Wilhelm's 
case alone; every one who came in contact with Aurelia 
suffered from her restlessness and eccentricity; but no 
one more than little Felix. The child's quick, lively 
temperaraent made him extremely impatient under re- 
straint of this kind, and the more Aurelia corrected and 
reproved the worse he behaved. 

He was fond of indulging in certain habits which are 
usually looked upon as ill-bred, and in these she was not 
the least disposed to humour him. For instance he pre- 
ferred the bottle to the glass as a drinking-vessel, and it 
was very evident that his food relished better out of the 
dish than off his own plate. These improprieties were 
never overlooked, and if he left the door open or slammed 
it, and when told to do anything either refused to move 
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from the spot or ran away rudely, he was forced to hear 
a long lecture. He showed no trace of amendment 
however, but on the contrary seemed to care less and 
less for Aurelia every day; when he called her mother 
there was no tendemess in his tone, though he was pas- 
sionately attached to his old nurse, but this was not to 
be wondered at as the latter gave him his own way in 
everything. ' ^ 

For some time past, however, she had been ill too, 
and so seriously that reipoval to a quiet lodging had 
been found necessary. Thus lit;tle Felix would have been 
quite alone if Mignon had not come forward as his 
guardian angel. The two children amused themselves 
in the prettiest way together ; she taught him little songs, 
and as his memory was very good he often repeated 
them, to the astonishment of his hearers. Then too she 
tried to explain to him the maps with which her own 
mind was so constantly occupied, but here her method 
was not the best. The great interest of the different 
countries for her lay in the warmth or cold of their 
climates. She could give a very good account of the 
poles, with their frightful icebergs and of the gradual in- 
crease of warmth as the traveller leaves them behind 
him. When any one started on a journey her only 
question was: were they going north or south? She would 
then try to find the route on her little maps. But when 
Wilhelm spoke of travelling all her attention was aroused 
and she seemed distressed if the conversation passed to 
any othef topic. Though every attempt to per su ade her 
to undertake the smallest part or even to enter the theatre 
during a Performance was entirely useless, she took 
great delight and was very diligent in leaming ödes and 
songs by heart, and at times, to the astonishment of 
every öne, would suddenly recite one of these, as if im- 
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provising, generally choosing some grave and impressive 
pifice. 

Serlo, always on the watch for every germ of talent, 
encouraged her in this, but the gift that found most 
favour in his eyes was her pretty, varied and sometimes 
even cheerful singing; th'e same talent by which the harper 
had won his favour. 

Without possessing musical genius himself or playing 
on any instrument, Serlo appreciated the high value of 
music fully, and tried as often as possible to procure 
himself the pleasure of hearing it — a pleasure with which 
no other can compare. Once every week he gave a 
concertj a curious little private orchestra having formed 
itself, composed of Mignon, the harper and Laertes, who 
was a very fair performer on the violin. 

Serlo often said: People are so inclined to occupy ' 
themselves with what is commonest, mind and senses so 
easily become blunted to impressions of what is good 
and beautiful, that we ought in every way to try and 
hold fast the capability of feeling the best and highest 
things. No one can afford entirely to dispense with 
these enjoyments, and the fact that so many people take 
delight in what is worthless and absurd, provided only 
it be a novelty, is accounted for by the few opportunities 
they have of enjoying anything really good. We ought, 
he would say, to hear at least one little song every day, # 
read a good poem, see a first-rate painting, and, if pos- ' 
sible, speak a few sensible words. 

These being Serlo's views, and in some measure 
natural to him, there could be no lack of agreeable en- 
tertainment for the circle in which he moved. One day 
however in the midst of this pleasant life a letter was 
brought to Wilhelm with a black seal. The seal was 
Wemer's; bad news was to be feaxed and Wilhelm was 
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shocked on opening it to read a brief announcement of 
his father's death. He had been carried off by a short 
and sudden illness leaving his domestic affairs in the 
best Order. 

Wilhelm feit this nnexpected news very deeply. It 
grieved him to think with what neglectful indifference 
we often treat our friends and relations so long as they 
share this earthly existence with us, and only repent of 
our shortcomings when that pleasant State of things has, 
at least for the present, ceased to exist. The feeling 
that very little love had sweetened his father's life, and 
the conviction that it had not been a happy one, were 
the only considerations that could comfort him for the 
death of so good and honourable a man in the prime 
of life. 

Wilhelm's thoughts however soon tumed to his own 
circumstances. There is no more dangerous position for 
a man than that in which he is placed, when by means 
of outward circumstances some great change is effected 
in his position without any corresponding preparation in 
his modes of feeling and thinking. It is an epoch 
which does not deserve the name, and the less conscious 
a man is of his unfitness for this new position, the greater 
becomes the contradiction. 

Wilhelm found himself free at a moment when his 
mind was not made up. His sentiments were noble, his 
ends and aims pure, and his purposes apparently com- 
mendable. All this he believed he might with some 
degree of confidence acknowledge; but he had had many 
opportunities of observing that he lacked experience, and 
the exaggerated value which this deficiency led him to 
place on the experience of others, and the results they 
so confidently deduced therefrom, led him still further 
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astray. He fancied this defect could best and most 
quickly be remedied by careful retention and collection 
of everything worthy of note that he had read or heard. 
With this view he noted down the opinions — either his own 
or others' — which had interested him and sometimes in- 
deed whole conversations, retaining however unfortunately 
by this means what was false as well as what was true, 
dwelling far too long on one idea — nay, one might 
say even on a single sentence — and, by foUowing 
Strange lights as if they were guiding-stars, forsaking 
ever more and more his own natural way of thinking 
and acting. Aurelia's bitterness and his friend Laertes' 
cold contempt for mankind too often led his judgment 
astray, but his most dangerous acquaintance had been 
Jarno. He was a man whose clear intellect could al- 
ways pass a strict just sentence on present things, but 
who erred in pronouncing these decisions on special 
cases as if they could be applied universally; whereas in 
truth the decisions of the intellect can be really valid in 
one case only and that the most clearly determined one, 
becoming inaccurate if applied to any other, even though 
Standing in close connexion with it. 

Thus, while striving to come to a decision, Wilhelm 
was wandering farther and farther from sound consistency, 
and this very confusion in his ideas made it easier for 
his ruling passions to avail themselves of existing mate- 
rial and plunge him into still deeper confusion as to his 
future course. 

Serlo took advantage of the moumful news; indeed 
some change in his arrangements was becoming more 
and more necessary every day. Either the former con- 
tracts would have to be renewed, for which he had no 
great fancy, as some members of his Company, imagining 
themselves iQdispensable, w^re growing more and more 
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intolerable daiiy; or, wbich was much more to bis taste, 
the entire Company would have to be i^emodelled. 

Without himself pressing the matter on Wilhelm he 
incited Aurelia and Philine to do so, and as the rest of 
the actors belonging to the old Company left him no 
peace either in their eagemess to obtain an engagement, he 
feit perplexed and undecided. Who would have imagined 
that a letter written by Werner with the most opposite 
intentions should at last have forced him to a decision? 
We will omit the ihtroductory sentences and give the 
rest of this letter with but few alterations. 



CHAPTER IL 

"So it always has been, and so I suppose it is only fair 
that it should be — every one will pursue his own affairs 
energetically on every occasion. In little more than one 
quarter of an hour after the good old man's death his 
-wishes were forgotten or neglected even in his owh 
house. Friends, relations, acquaintances thronged thither, 
and more especially that class of people who have any- 
thing to gain on such occasions. Some brought and 
others carried away; there was paying, writing and reckon- 
ing of accounts. Some fetched wine and cake, others ate 
and drank, and busiest of all were the women looking 
out mourning. 

"Such being the case, I am sure, my dear fellow, 
you will not blame me for having thought of my own 
interest too a littie, done as much as I possibly could to 
help your sister, and, as soon as was at all decorous 
under the circumstances, explained to her that it now 
rested with ourselves to hasten the marriage which had 
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SO long been postponed by the ceremonious scruples of 
cur parents. 

" You must not fancy however that the idea of tating 
possession of that great lonely house ever came into our 
heads; we are wiser and more modest than to do that. 
You shall hear our plan. Directly we are married your 
sister is Coming to our house and your mother too. 

"You will say: *How is that possiblel You have 
scarcely room for yourselves in that nest!' There lies 
the art, my friend. Everything is possible with clever 
management, and you have no idea how much room a 
man has when he is satisfied with a little. A good op- 
portuni\;y for selling the large house has just offered; 
this we liaean to embrace, and the money it brings in 
shall pay interest a hundredfold. 

"I hope you will agree to this, and I hope too that 
you have not inherited a taste for either your father's or 
grandfather's unprofitable hobbies. The latter staked his 
whole happiness on a number of insignificant-looking 
works of art which no one — I think I may really say no 
one — could enjoy with him, and the former lived in the. 
midst of expensive style which he allowed no one to 
enjoy with him. We mean to act differently and I hope 
with your approval. 

"It is true that the only place I keep for myself in 
our whole house is the seat at my desk, and I confess 
that I can't at present see where the future cradle is to 
stand; but the less room there is inside the house the more 
there is out of doors — coffee-houses and clubs for the 
husband, promenades and drives for the wife, and pleasaiit 
trips into the country for both; and the greatcst advantage 
of all is, that there will be no room at our round table 
for my father's friends, who laugh at him all the moi*e, 
the greater the pains he takes to treat them hospitably. 
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"Only let us have no useless things in the house! no 
unnecessary furniture, no carriage nor horses. Money — 
nothing but money — and then every day some reasonable 
pleasure. No wardrobe füll of dress; the best and newest 
always on; the husband can wear his coat tili it is shabby 
and the wife seil her dress directly it is out of fashion. 
There's nothing I hate more than a mass of rubbishing 
old property. If any one would give me the most pre- 
cious jewel on condition that I was to wear it daily on 
my finger I would not accept it. What pleasure can 
' there possibly be in so much barren capital? Now yoü 
know my jovial creed: Do your business, make money, 
j/ enjoy yourself with your family, and don't care a straw 
for the rest of the world unless you can make use of 
them. 

"But I shall have you saying: 'And what thought of 
me is there in this pretty plan? Where am I to live, if 
you seil my father's house and have not a cranny to 
spare in your own?' 

"Of course that's the principal point, old fellow, and 
there too I can be of Service to you, but not tili I have 
expressed my praise and admiration of the way in which 
you have spent your time. 

"Teil me, however did you manage to get such a 
thorough knowledge of so many useful and interesting 
subjects in the space of so few weeksl I always thought 
you clever, but I confess that I did not give you credit 
for so much Observation and industry. Your Journal 
satisfies us that the journey has been of the greatest use 
to youj the description of the iron and copper works is 
capital and shows great discemment I went once to 
see them too, but my account is a bungling affair by the 
side of yours. Your letter on the linen manufacture is 
instructive throughout, and the remarks on competition 
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quite to the point. In one or two places there are some 
errors in addition, very excusable ones however. 

"But your well-grounded notions about farming and 
the improvement of estates pleased my father and my- 
self more and better than anything eise. We have some 
hope of being able to buy a large estate in a very fertile 
part of the country, now lying under Sequestration. The 
sum realised by the sale of the family house will pay 
part of the purchase money, part we shall borrow, and 
part need not be paid at once. We reckon on your 
going there and superintending the improvements, by 
which means, to say the least, in a few years the land 
will have risen one-third in value. It can then be sold, 
a larger estate bought improved and sold in the same 
way; and for this you are the very man. Meanwhile our 
pens at home will. not be idle, and we shall soon have 
placed ourselves in a most enviable position. 

"Now farewell! Enjoy your joumey, and go wherever 
you expect to find the most pleasure and profit. We 
shall be in no need of you for the next six months, so 
you can see the world to your heart's content. For a 
sensible man, travelling is the best education. Farewell, 
again. I am very glad that as we are such near con- 
nexions we shall soon be united in our work." 

Though this letter was so well written and contained 
so many practical truths, it displeased Wilhelm for more 
than one reason. Wemer's praise of his feigned Statis- 
tical, technological, and agricultural knowledge was a 
quiet reproach; the ideal of a citizen's life as described 
by his brother-in-law had no charms for him; on the 
contrary, a spirit of contradiction urged him to take the 
opposite side. He convinced himself that the culture j 
he so longed to possess could only be perfectly attained •/ 
on the stage, g,nd Wern^r's eager, though unconscious, 
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oppoisttiön seemed only to strengthen his resolution. He 
coUected and Condensed all his arguments and feit the 
more confirmed iii his own opiniöns, as his desire to place 
thefn before the prudent Werner grew stronger. This 
State of mind gave rise to the answer which we nöw insert. 



CHAPTER IIL 

"YouR letter is so well written and the reasoniiig 
and thought in it are so clever that nothing remairi's to 
be added on the subject. But you will pardöh nie when 
T säy that a man may think, assert, and do the very op- 
posite and yet be in the right. Your mode of existence 
and line of thought aim at the unlimited possession of 
property and an easy, merry style of enjoyment, and 1 
need not teil you that this kind of thing has nö charm 
for me. 

"But before writing further I have to confess with 
sorrow that my Journal, written in an emergency to 
pleäsö my father, was concocted from different books, 
and' that, thöugh I have a certain acquaintance with the 
matters öontaihed in it and with many others of a like 
nature, I do not at all understand nor wish to occupy 
myself with them. • What good would it do me to be 
able to t'urn out first-rate iron if my own mind were füll 
of drb^s? or tö put an estate in order wheft I cannot 
briri^' my own thoughts and feelings into harmonyl 

"Tö put tlie matter briefly: since I was a child it 

has alWays been my wish, though a vague and indefinite 

\ on€^ to form and* cultivate itiy owli character and powers 

aä tliöy were origiiiklly plaiihed. My ideas on this matter 

* häVe liöt changed, but the means of attaining my end 

lie sömewhat more clearly before me. I have seen more 
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of the World and made a better irsö of it than you fancy, 
and for this reason I äsk you to pay some attention to 
what I say even if it should not be quite to your mind. 
"If I were a nobleman our dispute would soon be 
settled, but as a simple Citizen I must take some other 
way, and I höpe you will not misunderstand me. I do 
not know how it may be in other countries, but in Ger- 
many a liberal, and if I may use the word a personal, 
education is impossible for any but the Upper class. In 
the middle class a man may eam money and, if positively 
.necessäry, may perhaps be able to cultivate his mind, but 
his individual personality is lost, let him take up what 
Position he may. Mixing, as he does, in the highest 
Society, it becomes the duty of a nobleman to acquire 
the dignified manners and deportment of that class; as 
no obstructions are placed in his way and as he is 
welcome everywhere this deportment becomes free and 
voluntary, and since, whether at court or in the army, his 
personal appearance and manners play an important 
part and are of great importance to him, he has reason 
to lay, and to show that he lays, much value on them. 
A certain stately grace in common life, a kind of care- 
less elegance in grave and important matters, sit well 
upon him, because they show that his mind retains its 
equilibrium everywhere and at all times. He is a public 
personage, and the more cultivated his movements, the 
more sonorous his voice, the calmer and more coUected 
his demeanour, so much the more perfect is he, as such. 
If in his behäviour he is always the same to high and 
low, friends and relations, not a word can be said against 
him, no one can wish him other than he is. He may 
be cold — it will be looköd üßon as prudence: his dis- 
simulation will be called wisdom. l!f he can control him- 
self extemally at every moment of his life, rio one has a 
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right to demand more of Wm and, whatever eise he may 
\ possess, abilities, talents, or wealth appear only as ac- 
cessories. 

"Now imagine a man out of the middle class even 
pretending to any of these advantages; he could not fall 
to be disappointed, and would feel his disappointment 
all the more bitterly in proportion as nature had en- 
do wed him with capabilities for, and Impulses towards, 
such a life. 
j "The nobleman knows of no bounds in ordinary life; 
men may make a king out of him, or a figure that at 
least looks very like one, and he can always take his 
stand among his equals with a quiet consciousness of 
his own dignity; he may press for ward everywhere, while 
. to a simple Citizen nothing is so becoming as a clear 
j silent feeling of the boundary-line which has been drawn 
around him. He has not to ask himself what he i>, but 
what he has: what experience, knowledge, abilities, wealth 
he pössesses. The nobleman, by the mere presentation 
of himself, gives all that can be expected of him; the 
Citizen gives and is intended to give nothing by such 
means. The former may and ought to seem something; 
the latter only to be; whatever he tries to seem becomes 
absurd and is in bad taste. The former is meant to act 
and influence, the latter to accomplish and produce; he 
/ must cultivate single talents in Order to be useful, and 
i it is taken for granted that there cannot and ought not 
to be any harmony between the different parts of his 
nature because, in order to become useful in one way, 
he must neglect everything eise. 

"This distinction between the classes is not to be 
attributed only to the presumption of the nobility and the 
yielding docility of the Citizen; it arises from the very 
cpn$titution of society. Wbether it will ever be altered, 



änd how, is of very little importance to me, I have quite 
enough to do, in the present condition of things, to 
think of myself and how best I can manage to save and 
obtain what is for me an indispensable necessity. 

"I happen to have an unconquerable wish for just 
that harmonious cultivation of my nature which the cir- 
cumstances of my birth have denied me. Since leaving 
you I have gained a good deal by gymnastic exercises^ 
have got rid of much of my old sh)mess, and can make 
a tolerable figure. I have been cultivating my voice, 
delivery, and style of speaking, and can venture to say 
without vanity that I do not displease in society. Now 
I will not deny that my desire to be a public personage 
and to please and influence a larger circle grows and 
becomes more irrepressible from day to day. Add to 
this my love of poetry and of everything connected with 
it, and the necessity of cultivating my mind and taste so 
that by degrees I may distinguish more and more clearly 
what is really good and beautiful in this my favourite 
pursuit which has now become indispensable to me. I 
am sure you will see that all this is only to be found on 
the stage, and that in this dement only I can move and 
cultivate myself as I should wish to do. The educated 
man can produce as brilliant a personal effect on the 
stage as in the upper classes; body and mind must keep 
pace with each other in all his efforts, and there I shall 
be able to seem and be as well as in any other place. 
K I should want additional occupation there is no lack 
of tiresome mechanical employment, and plenty of daily 
trials for one's patience. 

"Don't argue the matter with me; before you have 
had time to answer this letter the step will have been 
taken. On account of prevailing prejudices I shall take 
a feigned name; indeed I should be ashamed to appear 
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under the name of Meister. Faxewell! Our property is 
in too good han,4s fpr me to trouble my head about it. 
I will ask you from time to time for what I want; it will 
not be rauch, for I hope to eam something by my pro- 
fession." 

Wilhelm kept his word. The letter was scarcely gone, 
before, to the great surprise of Serlo and the rest, he 
declared his intention of devoting himself to the stage 
and his readiness to enter into a contract on reasonable 
terms. These were soon agreed upon, as Serlo had al- 
ready explained his intentions in a manner calcujated to 
satisfy not only Wilhelm but all the others. The whole 
of that unfortunate Company who have furnished us so 
long with entertainment were engaged at once, but not 
one of them, except perhaps Laertes, showed Wilhelm 
the slightest gratitude. Their demands had been made 
incredulously and the fulfilment was accepted without 
thanks. Most of them preferred ascribing their present 
engagement to Philine's influence, and expressed their 
thanks to her. Meanwhile the agreements were prepared 
and signed and, by some inexplicable association of ideas, 
while Wilhelm was appending his feigned name, there 
appeared before him the spot in the w.ood where he had 
lain in Philine's lap. The charming Amazon on her 
grey horse came out of the thicket, rode up to him 
and dismounted. She went to and fro in her kind 
endeavours to help; at last she stood still before him. 
Her outer garment feil from her Shoulders, a shining 
glory began to stream from her face and figure, and she 
vanished. He wrote his name mechanically without 
knowing what he did, and not tili the signature was 
finished did he discover that Mignon was standing at his 
side gently trying to draw his hand back. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

One of the conditions stipulated by Wilhelm before 
consenting to go on the stage, Y^as pot conceded by Serlo 
withput some reßtrictiojQs. Wilhejm haid requirecj that 
Hamlet should fce given entire and i^mmutÜated, and 
Serlo fiad only agreed to this stränge reqaest in so far 
as th^e thing was possihle. They had often contested this 
point already; jEbr on the question as to what was pos- 
sible or impossible, and what migjit be left out without 
mutilating the piece, their opinions diffej-ed widely. 

Wilhelm was still at that happy period of life when 
a man cannot understand how there can possibly be a 
defect in the woman he loves or the author he reveres. 
His own idea of them is so entire, so free from incon- 
gruity of any kind, that he imagines the same perfect 
harmony in them. Serlo, on the other hand, was fond, 
perhaps too fond, of making exceptions. His keen un- 
derstanding was seldom willing to recognise a work of 
art as anything other than a more or less imperfect 
whole. He thought that as plays usually were, there was 
no great reason to be cautious in treating them, and 
that so Shakespeare of course, and especially Hamlet, 
would have to be cut down with the rest. 

But Wilhelm turned a deaf ear to Serlo's remarks 
about winnowing the chaff from the wheat. "It is not 
a mixture of chaff and wheat," he would exclaim; "it is 
a trunk with boughs, twigs, leaves, blossoms and fruit. 
Does not each portion spring from the rest, and belong 
to itl" Serlo would ans wer: "We are not accustomed 
to have the whole tree brought to table; an artist ought 
to offer his guests apples of gold in vessels of silver." 
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And SO they would go on, exhausting every possible 
comparison and yet seeming to diflfer more widely than 
ever. 

Our frlend was almost in despair, when one day, 
after a long dispute, Serlo recommended him the simplest 
method; namely, to resolve at qnce on taking his pen 
and striking out ever3rthing in the tragedy that could not 
possibly be acted or adapted and to press two or more 
characters into one, or if he were not yet up to this kind 
of proceeding and had not the heart for it, to tum the 
matter over to him: he would soon finish it. 

"But that is contrary to our agreement," cried Wil- 
helm. "With your good taste how can you act and speak 
with so much levity?" 

"My friend," said Serlo, "you will do the same in 
time. I know only too well how detestable this style of 
thing is, and probably there is no other stage in the 
World where it occurs; but where can you find another 
theatre so neglected as the Germani Authors force us 
to this nauseous method and the public allows it. How 
many pieces have we, I should like to know, that do not 
exceed the measure of our power as to numbers, scenery, 
and stage machinery, time, dialogue, and the physical 
strength of our actorsi and yet we are expected to go 
on acting and always give something new. Now as the 
mutilated plays draw just as large an audience as the 
unmutilated, why should not we profit by this advantagel 
It is given us by the public themselves. Few Germans, 
and possibly few men of any modern nation whatever, 
possess feeling for an sesthetic whole. Their blame and 
praise are bestowed on parts only — they only go into 
ecstasies over particular passages, and för this we actors 
ought to be especially thankful, for after all the theatre 
is only a thing of pieces and shreds patched together," 
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"Is now," Said Wilhelm, "büt need it remain sol 
Must everything always remain as it isl Don't try to 
convince me that you are right, for in that case no 
power on earth could induce me to keep a contract which 
I had agreed to under the grossest error." 

Serlo gave the matter a joking turn and begged Wil- 
helm to think over the many conversations they had had 
on the subject and try himself to discover some method 
of handling the piece successfully. 

After some days passed in solitude Wilhelm reap- 
peared with a cheerful countenance. "I am very much 
toistaken," he said, "if I have not found out a plan that 
will remove all our difficulties; indeed I am convinced 
that Shakespeare himself would have pursued the same 
course if his genius had not been so entirely occupied 
with the principal points, and possibly led astray by the 
romances from which he drew his plot." 

"Well, let US hear," said Serlo, seating himself gravely 
on the sofa. "I will give you a calm hearing, but I shall 
criticise all the more severely." 

"I am not afraid," answered Wilhelm, "if you will 
only listen. After the most careful examination and 
mature deliberation I distinguish two main points in the 
compositiön of this play. First the grand inner relations 
between the personages and events — the powerful efFects 
arising from the characters and actions of the principal 
figures in this tragedy. These are separately admirable, 
and the series in which they foUow could not possibly 
be improved. No kind^ of treatment could destroy or 
even disfigure them. These are what every one longs to 
see, what no one dares to attack; these stamp their image 
on our minds, and I hear they have nearly all been pro- 
dueed on the German stage. But in my opinion there 
has been an error in the ' treatment of the second 

Wilhelm MeUtet^s A^enticeship. IL 2 
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noticeable point m this play: namcly, the outward cir- 
cumstauces by which the different charact^s are trans- 
ferred from place to place and ia one way or anothßi: 
connected by chance occurrences. Too little iroportai3.ce 
has been set on these; they are only cursorily mentioned 
and sometimes overlooked altogether. They are certainly 
but threads — thin and loose ones too — but they run 
through the whole piece and hold together what would 
and does fall to pieces when, in the belief that by leav- 
ing their ends we have done more than enough, we cut 
the rest away. 

"Among these outward circumstances I reckon the 
disturbances in Norway, the war with young Fortinbras, 
the embassy to the old uncle, the settlement of the dis- 
pute, Fortinbras's march to and retum (rom Poland; also 
Horatio's retum from Wittenberg, Hamlet's wish to go 
thither, Laertes' journey to France, his return, the sending 
of Hamlet to England, his capture by pirates and the 
death of the two courtiers by the letter, of which, like 
Uriah, they were the bearers: these are all circumstances 
and events which would help to fiU a novel, but have an 
especially damaging effect on the unity of a piece where 
the hero has no plan, and are most incorrect." 

"There, now you are speaking as I like to hear you," 
cried Serlo. 

"Don't interrupt me," answered Wilhelm. "You may 
not be so disposed to praise me as I go on. These 
errors are to the piece what temporary supports are tö a 
building; they must not be removed until a firm wall 
has been built up beneath them. My proposition there- 
fore is, that the above-mentioned grand relations be not 
only left untouched, but treated— both as a whole aaid in 
detail — with the greatest circumspection and tendemess; 
while on the other band I would entirely do away with 
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these extemal, detached, scattered and distracting motives 
and Substitute one only in their stead." 

"And that would bei" asked Serlo, raising himself 
from bis recumbent posture. 

"It is in the piece abready," answered Wilhilm; "only 
I sbail make the right use of it. It is the disturbances 
in Norway. Here is my plan, ready for your criticism. 
After the death of Hamlet's father, the recently subdued 
Norwegians become restless. The Danish viceroy sends 
his son Horatio, one of Hamlefs old school friends, but 
who has surpassed all the rest in courage and prudence, 
to hasten the equipment of the fleet, which is making but 
tardy progress under the present drunken and licentious 
king. Horatio had known the old king, had bome a 
part in his last battles and stood high in his favour; and 
this will not injure the first scene with the ghost. The 
new king gives Horatio audience and sends Laertes to 
Norway with a message that the fleet will soon arrive; 
Horatio meanwhile receiving Orders to hasten its equip- 
ment. Hamlet's mother, on the other band, refuses her 
x:onsent to his embarking with Horatio as he wishes." 

"Thank God!" cried Serlo; "then we are rid of the 
Wittenberg coUege which has always been such a grievous 
stumbling-block to me. Your idea is very good; for the 
two distant objects, Norway and the fleet, are all that the 
spectator has to imagine; the rest he can seCy it takes 
place before his eyes and his imagination is not hunted 
through the world from place to place." 

"You can easily see now," said Wilhelm, "how I 
mean to keep the rest together, On Hamlefs revealing 
iiis stepfather's crime to Horatio, the latter advises his 
Coming to Norway with him, gaining over the army and 
retuming in arms. As Hamlet is becoming dangerous 
to the king and queen they can devise no better method 
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of getting rid of him than to send him after the fleet 
with Rosencrantz and Guildenstem as spies, and Laertes 
in the meanwhile returning, enraged to^such a point that 
he is quite ready to commit murder, is sent after Hamlet. 
The fleet is detained by contrary winds and Hamlet 
comes back. Some suitable reason for his church-yard 
wandering will turn up, I have no doubt; his encounter 
with Laertes in Ophelia's grave is a grand moment which 
we cannot afford to give up. After this the king may 
possibly think it advisable to get rid of Hamlet at once; 
the festival at departure and the seeming reconciliation 
between himself and Laertes are solemnly celebrated, a 
tournament is held and Hamlet and Laertes fence. I 
cannot finish the piece without the four dead bodies; 
not one must be left alive, and as the nation has to 
proceed to election once more, Hamlet gives his dying 
vote for Horatio." 

"Now sit down quickly, and work it out," said Serlo. 
"I thoroughly approve the idea, only don't wait tili your 
fancy has cooled." 



CHAPTER V. 

Wilhelm had long been busy over a translation of 
Hamlet; in this he had made use of Wieland's clever 
work, which indeed had been his first introduction to 
Shakespeare. He had added whatever Wieland had left 
out, and was thus, at the very moment when he and 
Serlo had agreed as to the way in which the play should 
be treated, in possession of a complete version. He now 
began, according to his plan, to strike out, to insert, 
to alter and then often to restore to its original form, 
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for, satisfied as he was with his own idea in theory, its 
carrying out seemed always to spoil the original. 

As soon as the piece was finished he read it aloud 
to Serlo and the rest of the Company. They all ap- 
peared very much pleased with his work, and Serlo in 
particular made some especially favourable remarks. 

"You have perceived with great justice," he said, 

"that though outward circumstances are necessary as an 

accompaniment to this piece, they ought to be less com- 

plicated than those which the great poet has given us. 

Whatever is supposed to be going on outside the theatre 

— not seen but only imagined by the spectator — is like a 

background in front of which the acting figures move. 

The play gains by the broad but simple distant prospect 

of Norway and the fleet; if that were entirely removed, 

the whole thing would sink into a mere family scene, 

and the grand notion of a royal house ruined by its 

own crimes, and ill unseemly deeds would not be 

presented to us in its füll dignity. At the same time,- 

if that background is in itself complex, variable, and 

. confused, it mars the effect of the figures acting be- 

fore it." 

' Wilhelm began to take Shakespeare's part again, 

^ showing that he had written for islanders — for English- 

^ men accustomed to see no other background than ships and 

^ sßa-voyages, the French coast and pirates — and that what 

^ to Germans was distracting and confusing was a thing 

of every-day life to an Englishman.: 

Serlo was forced to yield the point; but they both 
agreed that as the piece was to be given on the German 
stage, a graver and simpler background would better suit 
the German mode of thought. 

. The parts had already been distributed. Serlo had 
undertaken Polonius; Aurelia, Ophelia; Laertes' part was 
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denoted beforehand by his näme, and a short, stout, livelj 
young fellow, who had lately arrived, received the part 
of Horatia; their only difficulty was to provide for the 
king and the ghost, as only the old blusterer was left 
over for both. As king Serlo proposed the Pedant, but 
Wilhelm protested against this to the utmost of his power. 
They could come to no decision. 

Wilhelm moreover, had in his version, left both Rosen- 
crantz and Guildenstern. "Why did not you put those 
two into onel" said Serlo. "The abbreviation would 
have been so easy to make." 

"Heaven defend me from such abbreviations!" cried 
Wilhelm; "they do away with both sense and efFect. 
What those two are and do, no one man could possibly 
represent. In such tnfles_as_Jhese^^hakespeaie proves 
>tiis greatness? TKäflcautious nietSod of procedure, that 
cringmg and creeping, ready subservience, coaxing and 
flattery; that agile dexterity, everything to every man and 
yet so empty, that righteous knavery, that incapacity — 
how could it all be represented by one man? There 
ought to be at least a dozen, if one could only get them; 
individually they are worth nothing; they must be in 
Society — in fact they are society — and Shakespeare was 
very moderate and prudent in letting only two such 
creatures appear. Besides, in my version I want a pair 
of them to contrast with that one good and excellent 
Horatio." 

"I see what you mean," said Serlo; "and we shall be 
able to manage it. Elmira" (the name given to the old 
blusterer*s eldest daughter) "shall take one. It can do 
no härm for them to be good-looking, and TU dress and 
train the little dears so that it shall be a treat to look 
at them." 

PbiUne was delighted beyond m^s^re that the part 
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of Queen in the smaller play had been assigned to her. 
"Fll make it seem quite natural," she said, "to marry a 
second husband in a hurry after having loved the first 
immensely. I shall hope for tremendous applause, and 
every man shall long to be my third." 

Aurelia looked annoyed; her dislike to Philine was 
increasing daily. 

"Ifs a great pity," said Serlo, "that we can't bring 
in a ballet; you should dance a pas de deux with your 
first and second husband^, the eider one should be luUed 
to sleep by the music, and your little feet and ankles 
would look charming on the small theatre at the back of 
the stage." 

"You can know very little about my ankles," an- 
swered Philine pertly, "and as to my little feet," she 
went on, putting her band under the table quickly, puU- 
ing ofiF her slippers and placing them side by side before 
Serlo, "there are their little stilts, and Fll trouble you to 
find prettier ones." 

"I meant what I said," he answered, looking at the 
graceful little slippers. "Certainly, it would be difficult 
to find anything prettier." 

They were of Paris workmanship, and had been given 
to Philine by the Countess, whose foot was celebrated 
for its beauty. 

"They are most charming objects," exclaimed Serlo, 
"my heart leaps up within me when I behold them." 

"Look at his ecstasies!" cried Philine. 

"There's nothing prettier than such a weü-made pair 
of slippers," he exclaimed, "but their sound is still more 
chanmng than their appearance." He took them up and 
Ict them fall several times one after another on the table. 

"What are you doingl" cried Philine. "Give them 
back to me directly." 
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"Ah!" Said Serlo, with comic gravity and piretended 
modesty, "for us poor solitary bachelors th^re's nothing 
like the tap! tap! of such little shoes. They may talk 
of nightingales, murmuring brooks, whispering winds and 
every kind of music that has ever been sung, played, or 
whistled on this earth: I stick to this tap! tap! — the 
most charming subject in a rondo that one's never tired 
of hearing." 

"Philine took her slippers out of his hands', saying: 
"Fve trodden them quite on one side, they're so much 
too large for me," and then began to rub the soles to- 
gether. "How they burni" she said, putting one of them 
against.her cheek, rubbed them again, and held one out 
to Seflo. He was good-natured enough to touch it, and 
in the same moment she cried "Tap! tap!" and gave 
him such a sharp blow with the heel that he screamed 
and drew his hand back. "Fll teach you to talk non- 
sense about my slippers," she said laughing. 

"And Fll teach you to play children's tricks on old 
people," answered Serlo, jumping up, seizing her, and 
steaiing a number of kisses, not one of which she allowed 
him to take without an artful show of determined resistance. 
During the struggle, her long hair feil down, and wound 
round them both, the chair feil, and Aurelia, thoroughly 
annoyed at this disgraceful scene, rose in disgust. 



CHAPTER VL 



Though in Wilhelm's new version of Hamlet a good 
!v many characters had been left out, those remaining were 

\: sufficiently numerous, and the Company scarcely large 

enough for its Performance. 
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"If things are to go on thus/* said Serlo, "our 
prompter wül have to come up out of his hole and 
wander among us' as a personage." 

"Fve often admired him at his own work," said 
Wilhelm. 

"I don't believe a better prompter exists," said Serlo. 
"You won't find that a single spectator has even heard 
him, while we on the stage can understand every syllable. 
Ifs as if he had made himself a voice for the purpose, 
and like a good genius whispered intelligibly to us in otir 
need. He knows by instinct how far every actor will be 
certain of his part and guesses a long way beforehand 
where his memory will fail him. In one or two instances, 
when I had hardly been able even to read over my part, 
he gave me the whole, word by word, so that I played 
it with success. But he has eccentricities which would 
make any one eise totally useless; he takes, namely, such 
a deep interest in the plays, that, though I can't say he 
exactly declaims the pathetic passages, he recites them 
with a great deal of feeling. He has put me out more 
than once by this trick." 

"And by another of his eccentricities," said Aurelia, 
"he once left me in the lurch at a most dangerous 
point." 

"How is that possible," asked Wilhelm, "if he is so 
attentive?" 

"Certain passages," answered Aurelia, "touch him so 
deeply that he begins to shed tears and for some mo- 
ments loses all self-conbol; and it is not what are usu- 
ally looked on as the affecting passages that bring him 
into this condition, but what (to express myself clearly) 
may be called the heautiful parts of the play, those out 
pf which the unclouded spirit of the poet looks forth, as 
it were, with clear, 'open eyes — passages which at thQ 
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most give the rest of us pleasure and by thousands of 
hearers are entirely overiooked." 

"But with so much feelihg why döes not he go öä 
the stager' 

"A hoarse voice and stifF manner prevent his doing 
that," answered Serlo, "and his melancholy temperament 
excludes him from society. I have taken the greatest 
trouble to make him intimate with me, but entirely in 
vain. He reads beautifully — as I have never heard any 
one read before; no one understands so thoroughly the 
delicate boundary line between declamation and impas- 
sion^d recital." 

"The very tnan! the very man!" cried Wilhelm; "what 
a fortunate discovery! Now we have found some one to 
recite the passage of *The nigged Pjnrhus/" 

"No one who feit less passionately eager oft this 
matter than you do, would be able to makt everything 
serve his ends," said Serlo. 

"Certainly," said Wilhelm. "I was in the greatest dis- 
tress, lest we should have to leave ont that passage and 
so cripple the whole piiece." 

"I do not see how that could be/' said Aurelia. 

"I hope to convert you to my opinion very soon," 
answered Wilhelm. "Shakespeare has a double purpose 
in introducing these newly-arrived players: the man who 
recites the death of Priam with so much real feeling 
makes a deep impression on the prince himself; he 
sharpens the wavering young man's conscience, and thus 
the ßrst scene becomes a prelude to the second, in which 
the little play produces such a powerful effect on the king. 
Hamlet feels himself put to shame by the player's deep 
sympathy in feigned and foreign sorrow. It rouses within 
him the idea of taking the same means to work on his 
fttth^r's conscience, What a \<^ond^rful «lonologue that 
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IS with which the second act closes! I quite look for- 
ward to reciting it. 

'* 'O what a rogue and peasant slave am I i 
Is it not monstrous, iJiat this player here, 
6ut in a fiction, in a dream of passion, 
Could force bis soul so to his own conceit, 
That firom her working all his yisage wann'd ; 
Tears in his eyes, distraction in 's asp^ct. 
A broken voice and his whole fiinction suithig 
With forms to his conceit? And all for nothing \ 
For Hecuba I What is Hecuba to him, 
Or he to Hecuba, thät he should wecp for hier?*" 

"If we can only get our man on the stage," said 
Aurelia. 

"W# must bring him to the point by degrees/' an- 
swered Serlo. "He can read the passage at the re- 
hearsals; we will say we are expecting an actor to take 
that part and we shall see then how we get on with him." 

Having come to an agreement on this matter, tiieir 
conversation tumed to the ghost. Wilhelm could not 
resolve on grving the living king to the Pedant that the 
old blusterer might play the ghost; he thought it would 
be better to wait a little, as some new actors had an- 
nounced their coming, and possibly one of them might 
prove to be the right man. 

The reader can therefore imagine Wilhelm's astonish- 
ment at finding on his table the same evening a sealed 
letter written in a remarkable hand and addressed to him 
in his assumed theatrical name. It ran as follows: 

"You are in great perplexity, O stränge youth! we 
know it. You can scarcely find human beings, much 
less ghosts, for your Hamlet. Your zeal deserves a 
miracle; we cannot work miracles, but something mar- 
vellous shall come to pass. If you have confidence, the 
ghost shall appear at the right moment Tak^ couraje 
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and be prepared. There is no need of an answer; we 
shall be made aware of your decision." 

He sped back to Serlo with this letter. Serlo, after 
reading it again and again, said gravely that it was ä 
serious matter and they must reflect before ventur- 
ing on such a risk. They talked the matter over; 
Aurelia said nothing but smiled quietly from time to 
time, and some days after, when the subject came up 
again, intimated pretty plainly that she believed her 
brother was at the bottom of the joke. She begged 
Wilhelm not to be anxious but waitjn patience for the 
ghost 

Serlo was altogether in the best of spiritsj the de- 
parting actors were doing their best in order ^ make 
their loss duly feit, and the curiosity of the public as to 
the new Company gave a prospect of good receipts. 

Neither had Wilhelm's society been without its in- 
fluence on him. He began to speak more about art; for 
after all he was a German — one of a nation that likes to 
render itself an account of its actions. Wilhelm wrote 
down many of these conversations, but, as our tale must 
not be too often interrupted, we will take some other 
opportunity of laying these essays on the drama before 
those of our readers who may feel an interest in such 
things. 

Serlo was especially merry one evening when speak- 
ing of the way in which he meant'to give the character 
of Polonius. "This time,'' he said, "I promise you a 
real treat from this worthy gentleman. TU exhibit most 
charmingly the due amount of calmness and assurance, 
emptiness and importance, amiabiHty and insipidity, 
liberty and watchfulness, sincere knavery and lying truth. 
ru give you, both in word and deed, this gray-headed, 
loyal, p^rseveriog, time-serving, half-rogue in the most 
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polite and coürtly fashion, and the somewhat rüde rough 
strokes of our author shall do me good Service. Fll 
talk like a book when Fm primed beforehand, and like 
a fool when Fm in a good humour. Fll be absurd and 
insipid in order to diSagree with no one, and too artful 
to notice that the/re laughing at me. I have seldom 
feit so much mischievous pleasure in acting a part 
before." 

"I wish I could say or hope as much of mine," said 
Aurelia. "I have neither youthfulness nor sensibility 
enough to be at home in the character of Ophelia. One 
thing only I know, to my sorrow: the feeling that tumed 
Ophelia mad will not forsake me." 

"We won't take the matter so strictly," said Wilhelm. 
"As to myself, much as I have studied the piece, I see 
that my wish to take the part of Hamlet has been a 
great mistake. The more I study the part, the more 
clearly I see, that in my whole appearance there is not 
the faintest resemblance to the physiognomy of Shake- 
speare's Hamlet, and when I think how closely every 
feature of the part is connected I hardly dare trust to 
producing even a tolerable impression." 

"You begin your career very conscientiously," said 
Serlo. "An actor must suit himself to his part as well 
as he can, and the part must give way to the actor. But 
how has Shakespeare drawn Hamlet? Is he so very un- 
like youl" 

"First of all, Hamlet is a fair man," replied Wilhelm. 

"I call that far-fetched," said Aurelia. "What makes 
you think so?" 

"As a Dane and a Northman he must naturally have 
fair hair and blue eyes." 

"Do you think Shakespeare thought of that?" 

"I do not find it said in so many words, but on 
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looking at the connexion I think there can be no ques- 
tion. Fencing is a trouble to him, the Perspiration xuns 
down bis face, and the queen says: He^s fßt and scani 
of breath, Can you fancy him from that anything eise 
but a fair, easy-going fellow? Dark-complexioned men 
are seldom fat in their youth. And then his vacillating 
melancholy, soft-hearted grief and active indecision — 
do not they sit much better on such a figure than on a 
youth with brown curly locks from whom more resolu- 
tion and lightness of action might be looked fori" 

"You are spoiling all that I had imagined," cried 
Aurelia. "Away with your fat Hamlet! Pray don't in- 
troduce your corpulent prince to usl Give us raiher a 
Substitute that can charm and touch us. The author's 
intention is not so important to us as our own amuse- 
ment; the charm we desire must have an affinity with 
ourselves." 



CHAPTER VII. 

One evening the party feil into a discussion as to 
the relative merits of the novel and the drama. Serlo 
assured them it was a useless and mistaken dispute:' 
either could be first-rate of its kind, but each must keep 
within the limits peculiar to it. 

"I cannot say that I am clear on the subject," said 
Wilhelm. 

^'Who is?" answered Serlo. "And yet," he added, 
"it might be worth while to try and ascertain the point 
St little more nearly." 

• After talking the matter over for some time they 
came to pretty nearly the foUowing results: We see 
human nature and human actions in the novel as well 
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as in the drama. The diffe^ence between these two 
kinds of fiction does not lie in their outward form alone, 
nor in the fact that in the oixe the characters are made 
to speaky wbile in the other what concems them is for 
the most part told lus. Unfortunately many dramas are 
merely romances thrown into dialogue, and it would not 
be impossible to write a play in a series of letters. 

In a novely opinions and events ought to be re- 
presented; in a drama, characters and actions. A novel 
should proceed slowly, and the opinions of the principal 
character shouldlTin s<;^ne way or other, retard the ad- 
vance of the whole towards its dinouemenU The drama 
on the contrary ought to advance rapidly; the character 
of its principal figure should be ever pre^sing towards the 
end, and oi^ly be retarded by surrounding circumstances. 
The ha:o of romance must be passive, or at any rate not 
eminently active; but deeds and effects are expected from 
the hero of a drama. Grandison, Clarissa, Pamela, the 
Vicax of Wakefield, even Tom Jones, if not passive, are 
still retarding personages, and all the events are to a 
certain extent modelled on their opinions. In the drama 
^ hero moulds nothing to hi3 own views; all things 
oppose him, and he either clears the hindrances from his 
path or is overpowered by them. 

They also agreed that tlxough chance may be allowed 
some scope in a novel, it must always be steered and 
kd by the [opinions of the characters; while, on the 
other haiid, Fate, which, by means of circumstances in- 
dependent of each other, impels human beings without 
any participation of their own towards some unfoxe&een 
catastrophe, can only find place in the drama: that 
Chance may be allowed to produce pathetic but never 
tragic situations, while Fate must always be awful, and 
bec(HQ/es in the highest sense tragic when linking together 
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in one sad bond guilty and innocent deeds which havci 
been in no way connected./ 

These observations brought them back pnce more ta 
Ilamlefs stränge character and the peculiarities of the 
play. Its hero, they said, had in fact only opinions; 
they are only events which pccür to him, and for this 
reason the piece has something of the lengthy nature of 
a novel: but as the plan is sketched out by Fate — as the 
piece Starts with one awful deed and its hero is con- 
tinually urged forward to the commission of another, it 
is in reality in the highest sense tragic and can admit of 
none but a tragical conclusion. 

Some readings of the piece were now to be held, to 
which Wilhelm looked forward with delight. He had 
coUated the parts so that there could be no difficulty on 
that head. All the actors knew the piece, and he only 
tried to convince them, before beginriing, of the im- 
portance of this reading-rehearsal. ^*Just," he said, "as 
we expect every musician to be able (at least in some 
measure) to play at sight, so every actor, indeed every 
educated person, ought to practise reading at sight, and 
leam to catch at once the character of a play, poem or 
tale so as to read it aloud well and fluently. All the learn- 
ing-by-heart in the world is of no use until the actor has 
penetrated into the mind and meaning of the author ; the 
mere letter is powerless." 

Serlo assured them he would be indulgent at all the 
other rehearsals, even at the last general rehearsal itself, 
if justice were only done to the reading. "In general,'^ 
he said, "there is nothing more ludicrous than to hear 
actors talk about study; I have just the same feeling as 
when I hear freemasons talk about work." 

The rehearsal proved satisfactory, and it may be said 
that these few well-employed hours laid a foundation 
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for the high receipts and subsequent fame of the Com- 
pany. 

"You did very right, my friend," said Serlo when 
they were alone, "to speak so seriously to our colleagues, 
but I fear that they will scarcely come up to your 
wishes." 

"How do you mean?" said Wilhelm. 

"Well," answered Serlo, "it has been my experience 
that easy as it is to set people's imagination in motion, 
and pleased as they are to listen to tales, any kind 
of imagination that you can speak of as productive, 
is rarely to be found among them. With actors this is 
particularly noticeable; they are all delighted enough to 
undertake a beautiful, telling, brilliant part, but it is 
seldom the case that any one of them does more than 
Substitute himself self-complacently for the hero, without 
troubling his head in the least as to whether anybody 
eise will look upon him in that light. It is given to very 
few indeed to grasp the author's thoughts vividly — to see 
what portion of their own individuality must be aban- 
doned in order to do justice to their part — to comprehend 
how, by being firmly convinced themselves that they are 
some one eise, they can force their audience to a like 
conviction, and how, by an inward truth in their faculty 
of conceiving and representing things, boards may be 
tumed into a temple and pasteboard into a forest. This 
mental power, and this alone, deceives the spectator; this 
forged, feigned truth alone, produces effect and illusion; 
but who is there that understands it in the faintest degree? 
Do not let us therefore lay too much weight on mind and 
feeling. The surest way is to explain calmly to our friends 
the sense of the literal reading, and open their under- 
standings. Those who possess talent will of themselves 
quickly find their way to a clever and feeling method of 
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expression; those who have none will not at all events 
act or speak quite incorrectly. In my experience there 
is no worse presumption, either among actors or men in 
general, than the fancying they can be clever and in- 
tellectual before they have understood or become con- 
versant with the literal sense of the words used " 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Wilhelm came very early to the first rehearsal and 
found himself alone on the boards. The house surprised 
him and brought back the strängest associations. The 
landscape scenery was arranged exactly as it had been 
in the theatre of his native town, on the moming of the 
very rehearsal at which Mariana had made her first eager 
confession of love to him. The peasants' houseswere 
as like one another on the two stages as they are in the 
country; the real moming sun came in at a half-opened 
window-shutter and feil on part of a bench which was 
roughly fastened up near the door; but alas, it did 
not now, as then, fall on Mariana's figure. He sat down 
and thought over this stränge conjunction of circum- 
stances; he believed it must be a presentiment that he 
should perhaps see her again soon in this very place. 
Alas! it was nothing more than that a farce with this 
scenery was at that time very often given on the Ger- 
man stage. 

His reflections were broken in upon by the arrival 
of the other actors, accompanied by two lovers of the 
stage and the green-room whom Wilhelm welcomed with 
enthusiasm. One of these men was slightly attached to 
Madame Melina, but the other's was a pure attachment 
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to the drama, and both were of that stamp which every 
good Company ought to rejoice in securing as friends. 
You could hardly say which was predominant — their love 
for the stage or their knowledge of it. They were too 
fond of it to know it thoroughly and impartially, but 
they knew it well enough to appreciate what was 
good and proscribe what was worthless. Their love 
for the theatre was so strong that they could endure 
even mediocrity, but the glorious joy which anything 
really good aßbrded them, both in anticipation and 
recollection, it is impossible to express. The merely 
mechanical portion gave them pleasure, the intellectual 
put them into ecstasies, and it was so thoroughly their 
hobby that even a fragmentary rehearsal could throw 
them into a kind of illusion. In their eyes defects 
seemed to vanish into distance, while what was well 
done touched them like an object close at band. In short 
they were amateurs whom every artist might have wished 
to secure for his own profession. Their favourite prome- 
nade was from the side-scenes to the pit, their pleasantest 
resting-place the dressing-room, their busiest occupation 
helping the actors to improve their attitudes, costumes, 
and mode of declaiming or reciting; their most animated 
conversation turnfcd on the effect produced in the theatre, 
and their incessant and unwearying efforts were devoted 
to keeping up attention, activity and exactness in the 
actors, doing them many a service and kindness, aild, 
without extravagant expense, procuring for the whole 
Company many a pleasure. They had obtained for them- 
selves exclusive permission to be present at every re- 
hearsal and Performance, On the subject of Hamlet 
they differed on some points with Wilhelm; here and 
there he gave way, maintaining his own opinion how- 
ever in most cases, and their conversations together on 

3* 
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the matter helped to form his taste. He allowed the two 
friends to see how highly he valued them, and they on 
their side foresaw nothing less important than a new 
epoch for the German theatre as the result of their 
united exertions. 

The presence of these two men was of great service 
to the rehearsals. They more especially convinced our 
actors that attitude and gesture must always be com- 
bined with the words at the rehearsals just as they 
purposed to exhibit them at the Performances, and that 
everything must be mechanically united by the force of 
habit. Above all, they said, actors ought most carefuUy to 
avoid allowing themselves any vulgär movement of the 
hands duringthe rehearsal of a tragedy: a tragic actor who 
took snuff at a rehearsal always made them anxious, as 
most probably he would miss his pinch at the same place 
when he was acting before the public. Indeed they went 
so far as to hold that no one ought to rehearse his part 
in boots if it was to be acted in shoes. But nothing, 
they insisted, distressed them more than to see the 
actresses when rehearsing hide their hands in the folds 
of their dresses. 

Another great good effected by the arguments of 
these two men was that all the actors leamt their military 
exercise. Where so many military parts occur in a play, 
they said nothing could look more miserable than a 
number of fellows in captains' and majors' uniforme 
waddling about the stage without the faintest trace of 
ever having been drilled. 

Wilhelm and Laertes were the first to put themselves 
in the hands of a subaltern officer, continuing their 
fencing practice the while with great assiduity. 

All this trouble did the two amateurs take in 
training a Company that had come together in such a 
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häppy fashion. They were providing for the future satis- 
faction of the public while that very public was often 
making merry over them and their so very evident hobby. 
Nobody knew how much reason there was to be thank- 
ful to these men, especially as they did not omit again 
and again to impress one weighty point on the actors: 
namely, that it was their duty to speak loudly and dis- 
tinctly. Just on this point they met with more Opposi- 
tion and reluctance than they had expected. Most of 
the actors maintained that they could be heard well 
enough, but very few took any pains tö niake themselves 
so. Some laid tlie fault on the building, and others said 
it was impossible to scream when you had to speak 
naturally, secretly or tenderly. 

Our two amateurs, having an unspeakable measure 
of patience, tried all means to clear up their confusion 
and get over their self-willed obstinacy. They spared 
neither argument nor flattery, and at last gained their 
end, Wilhelm's good example being of great use on this 
head. He asked them as an especial favour to take 
seats in some distant comer of the house during the 
rehearsals, and to knock the bench with a key whenever 
they were not able to hear him perfectly. His articula- 
tion was good, his pronunciation not exaggerated, he 
raised his voice gradually, and never screamed even in 
the most vehement passages. The tapping of the key 
was heard less and less at every rehearsal; by degrees 
the other actors submitted to the same Operation, and at 
last there was reason to hope that the piece would be 
heard in every comer of the house. 

From this example we can see how fond people are 
of gaining their end in their own way — how much pains 
must be taken to make them understand what is in 
reality perfectly obyious; aud how very difficult it 13 
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to make men perceive tlie primary conditions, under 
which alone what they themselves wish to accomplish 
can be effected. 



CHAPTER IX. 

They now went on preparing the scenery, dresses, 
and whatever eise was wanting. Wilhelm had bis par- 
ticular fancies about certain scenes and passages, and to 
these Serlo gave way, partly in consideration of their 
agreement, partly from conviction, and partly because by 
so doing he hoped to win our friend over, and in future 
guide him more according to his own views. 

Thus, for instance, at the first audience the king and 
queen were to be seated on the throne, the courtiers on 
either side and Hamlet in their midst, witH no greater 
appearance of importance than the rest "Hamlet's de- 
portment," Wilhelm said, "must be qiJiet. His black 
dress distinguishes him sufficiently from the rest. He 
ought rather to keep in the back than in the foreground. 
Not until the audience is over and the king speaks to 
him as his son, ought he to come forward and the scene 
to take its course." 

One great difficulty still proceeded from the two 
pictures to which Hamlet alludes so passionately in the 
scene with his mother. "In my opinion," said Wilhelm, 
"they ought both to be seen, in life-size, hanging at the 
back of the room near the principal door, and the Por- 
trait of the old king ought to be in complete armour — 
like the ghost — and to hang on the same side at which 
the ghost is to appear. I should like the figure to have 
its right band raised as if commanding, to be partly 
turned away, and as if looking back over its Shoulder, 
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SO as to be exactly like the ghost at the moment in 
which the latter passes out through the door. It will 
produce a great effect if at that moment Hamlet looks 
at the ghost, and the queen at the picture. The step- 
father can be painted in the royal robes, only with a less 
imposing presence/' 

There were many more points of the same kind 
about which we may perhaps find some other opportuntiy 
of speaking. 

"Are you inexorable /' said Serlo, "that Hamlet must 
die at the endl" 

"How can I keep him alive," said Wilhelm, "when 
the whole piece is pressing him to death? WeVe dis- 
cussed that question so often already." 

"But the public would like to keep him alive." 

"I shall be delighted to do thera any other favour, 
but this is impossible. We often wish that some good, 
useful man who is dying of a chronic disease could live 
longer; the family weeps and conjures the physician; he 
has no power to keep him in life; just so little power as 
the physician possesses to withstand a law of nature do 
we possess to command a recognised necessity of art. It 
is false kindness to the multitude to excite in their 
minds the sensations they wish^ instead of those they 
ought to feel." 

"The man who brings the moneycan have what goods 
he chooses," said Serlo. 

"To a certain extent," answered Wilhelm; "but a 
latge public is entitled to some respect and ought not to 
be treated like children whose money we want to get 
hold of. By giving them the best we must gradually in- 
culcate a feeling and taste for the best; they will then lay 
out their money with twice as much pleasure, because 
their good sense — nay, even their reason — can find nothing 
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to reproach them with in such an outlay. We may coax 
and flatter them as we would some dear child — in order 
to improve and teach itj but not as men flatter the rieh 
and great — in order to perpetuate errors by which the 
flatterers can profit." 

In this way they discussed many points, principally 
bearing on the question: what might they still venture to 
alter in the piece and what must remain untouchedl 
We will not enter farther into the subject here, but may 
possibly at some future time lay the entire altered edition 
of Hamlet before those of our readers who might be in- 
terested in it. 



CHAPTER X. 

The last general rehearsal was over; it had been im- 
moderately long. Serlo and Wilhelm found that there 
was still much to be done and thought of; as, notwith- 
standing the time that had already been spent on the 
preparations, some very necessary arrangements had been 
pushed off" to the last moment. 

Thus, for instance, the pictures of the two kings were 
not yet finished, and the scene between Hamlet and his 
mother which they had hoped would produce such a 
great effect still looked very meagre, neither the ghost 
nor his painted likeness having as yet made their ap- 
pearance. Serlo made a joke of the matter saying: "It 
would really be a terrible hoax if after all the ghost 
should disappoint us, the officers on guard have to fight 
with empty air and our prompter to supply the spirit's 
speech from behind the scenes." 

"We won't scare our stränge friend away by un- 
belief," answered Wilhelm; "he will not fail to come at 
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the right time and be a surprise to us as well as to the 
audience." 

"I am sure," said Serlo, "I shall be heartily glad when 
the piece has been performed to-morrow. I did not think 
it would have given us so much trouble /' 

"But nobody," said Philine, "will be happier than I, 
little as my own part troubles me. To hear one thing 
etemally talked about, when after all nothing can come 
of it but a representation, which Hke so many others will 
one day be forgotten, is really more than my patience 
can stand. For Heaven's sake don^t make such a fuss 
about the matter! The guests who just rise from table are 
sure to find some fault with every course; indeed, if you 
could hear them afterwards at home, they can hardly 
understand how they got through such a miserable 
time." 

"If you will allow me, my pretty child," said Wil- 
helm, "I will turn your simile to my own advantage. 
Think what nature, art, commerce and industry must 
bring together before such an entertainment can be 
given. How many years must the stag live in the forest, 
the fish in the sea, before they are fit to appear at our 
table! What multifarious duties fall upon the mistress 
of the house and the cook in the kitchen! And then at 
dessert, how heedlessly and as a matter of course we sip 
the results of so much care and anxiety on the part of 
vine-dressers in distant lands, mariners and cellarers! But 
would you wish these people not to work, provide or 
prepare? would you wish the master of the house to take 
no thought in collecting and storing up these things, be- 
cause after all the enjoyment of them is but transitory? 
TJo enjoyment is transitory; it leaves an impression be- 
hind; that impression is abiding, and whatever is done 
earnestly and industriously imparts even to the mere 
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\ looker-on a hidden power whose effects spread farther 
than we can ever know.Y 

"It's all the same to me," replied Philine; "it has 
only given me one more opportunity of noticing how 
you men are always contradicting yöurselves. With all 
your conscientious scruples about mutilating the great 
poet you have left the most beautiful thought out of the 
piece/' 

"The most beautiful?" exclaimed Wilhelm. 

"Certainly, the most beautiful; one that even Hamlet 
himself was proud of." 

"And that is — ?" enquired Serlo. 

"If you wore a wig/' replied Philine, "I should just 
gently take it ofF, for it seems to me you want your un- 
derstanding opened." 

The others began to think and the conversation came 
to a Stand-still. They had risen, it was getting late; 
they seemed to meditate parting for the night. While 
they were standing in this undecided frame of mind, 
Philine began to sing a little song to a very pretty, 
pleasing tune: 

" Sing not thus in notes of sadness 
Of the loneliness of night ; 
No I 'tis made for social gladness, 
Converse sweet and love's delight. 

"As to rugged man his wife is 
For his fairest half decreed. 
So dear night the half of life is. 
And the fairest half indeed. 

** Who could hail the day with pleasure 
Which but interrupts our joya, 
Scares us from our dreams of leisure 
With its glare and irksome noise ? 

" But when night is come, and glowing 
Is the lamp's attemper'd ray 
And from lip to lip are flowing 
Love and mirth, in sparkling play; 
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" When the fiery boy that wildly 
Gambols in his wayward mood, 
Calms to rest, disporting mildly, 
By some trivial gift subdued ; 

"When the nightlngale is trilling 
Songs of love to lovers' ears, 
Which to hearts with sorrow thriUing 
Seem but sighs, and waken tears ; 

" How, with pulses lightly bounding, 
Leaps thy heart to hear the bell, 
Which the hour of midnight sounding 
Doth of rest and safety teil ! 

" Then, dear heart, this comfort borrow 
In the long day's lingering light : 
Ev'ry day hath its own sorrow 
Gladness cometh with the night." * 

She made a slight bow at the end and Serlo shouted 
"Bravo, bravo!" She skipped out of the room and as 
she went down the stairs they could hear her singing, 
and the tap of her little heels. 

Serlo went into the next room and Aurelia, as Wil- 
helm wished her good-night, stood opposite to him a 
few moments and then said: 

"How I dislike that woman! she is thoroughly re- 
pugnant to me even in the merest trifles. Those brown 
eye-lashes with her fair hair which Serlo thinks so charm- 
ing I dislike even to look at, and that scar on her fore- 
head is so vulgär and repulsive to me that I am always 
inclined to retire ten steps when she comes near. The 
other day she was telling as a good joke that when she 
was a child her father had thrown a plate at her head 
and she bore the mark to this day. It is well that she is 
branded on eyes and forehead, that every one may be- 
wäre of her." 

* Translated by Mr. Theodore Martin, and inserted by his kind permission. 
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Wilhelm did not answer and Aurelia went on, her 
annoyance apparently growing as she spoke: 

"I hate her so much that it's almost impossible to 
me to speak a friendly civil word to her, and yet she 
will insinuate herseif. I only wish we could get rid of 
her! And yoü too, my friend, have a certain courteous 
way of treating her, a manner which grieves me deeplyj 
your attention to her borders on respect, and Heaven 
knows she has no right to that." 

"Whatever she may be," answered Wilhelm, "I owe 
her gratitude. Her conduct deserves blame, but I must 
do justice to her character.*' 

"Character!" exclaimed Aurelia, "you can't believe 
that such a creature has any character! Oh, you men! 
that shows what you are; you are really worthy of such 
women." 

"Do you suspect me, my friend 1" said Wilhelm. "I 
am ready to give an account of every minute I have 
spent in her society." 

**Well, well," said Aurelia, "it is getting late now, so 
we won't discuss the matter. You're all alike, all of 
you. Good night, my friend! good night, my fine bird of 
Paradise!" 

Wilhelm asked what he had done to eam this title. 

"Another time," she replied, "another time. They 
say it has no feet, hovers in the air and lives on aether; 
but that's a fable," she went on, "a poetic fiction. Good 
night; dream pleasant dreams if you have the good 
fortune." 

She went into her room and left him alone; he 
hastened to his own and paced up and down it in a half- 
vexed frame of mind. Aurelia's joking, and yet decided, 
tone had offended him. He feit her injustice to himself 
deeply. He could not be rüde or unkind to Pbiline; 
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she had never done him any härm, and besides, he was 
so far from feeling the slightest affection for her, that he 
could stand a severe self-examination steadfastly and 
proudly. 

He was on the point of undressing and was just going 
up to his bed to draw the curtains aside when, to his 
great aniazeraent, he beheld a pair of women's slippers at 
the bedside. One had fallen down, the other was Stand- 
ing on its sole. — They were Philine's, he knew them only 
too well; he fancied too that the curtains were in dis- 
order, indeed it seemed as if they moved as he looked; 
he stood gazing fixedly at the bed. 

A new feeling, which he believed was annoyance, 
took away his breath; and after a short pause, during 
which he recovered himself, he called out in a calm tone: 

"Get up, Philine! what is the meaning of thisl Have 
you forgotten all prudence and decency? Are we to be 
the talk of the whole house to morrowl" 

Nothing moved. 

"I am not joking," he said. "I am a very bad person 
to try such tricks on." 

Not a soundl not a movement! 

Angry and resolute, he went up to the bed and 
puUed the curtains open. "Get up!" he said, "unless 
you mean me to give up this room to you for the 
night." 

Great was his astonishment at finding the bed empty, 
the pillow and coverlets lying in peaceful rest He 
looked round and searched everywhere, but there was no 
sign of the rogue. Nothing was to be seen either be- 
hind the bed, the stove or the wardrobe. He searched 
still more diligently; — indeed a malicious spectator might 
have said he searched as if he wished to find. 

There was no thought of sleep; he placed the slipperg 
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on his table and paced up and down the room, stopping 
every now and then by the said table; a roguish little spirit 
who was watching him maintains that he was busy with 
these charming little Slippers a great part of the night: 
that he looked at, handled and played with them, not 
without interest, and only threw himself on the bed in his 
clothes towards moming, where he feil asleep and had the 
strängest, most fanciful dreams. 

Indeed he was still asleep when Serlo came in, calling 
out: "Where are youl Whatl still in bedl Impossible! 
I have been looking for you in the theatre; there's a great 
deal still to be done there." 



CHAPTER XL 

The moming and afternoon passed quickly away. 
The theatre was füll already, and Wilhelm hastened to 
put on his dress. This was not such a pleasant task 
as before, when he tried it on for the first time; now he 
was only dressing in order to be ready. He came into 
the green-room when he had finished; a universal out- 
cry arose from the women that nothing was right: the 
handsome plume was on one side, the buckle awry: they 
began to undo, to sew and pin together again. The sym- 
phony began, Philine had still some objection to make 
to his ruff, Aurelia many to his cloak: "Leave me alone, 
children," he said; "I should not make a good Hamlet 
without some negligence in fny dress." They would not 
leave him however, but went on trimming him up and 
making improvements. The symphony was over; the 
piece had begun. He looked once more in the glass, 
puUed his hat down still lower on his forehead, and re- 
touched the paint on his face. 



\ 
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At this moment some one rushed in, crying: "The 
ghost! the ghost!" 

Wilhelm had had no time during the whole day to 
think about his chief anxiety: whether the ghost would 
appear or not. This was now removed, and they might 
now expect one of the most remarkable strangers' parts 
that had ever been given. The stage-director came in to 
make various enquiries; Wilhelm had no time to look at 
the ghost, and hurried to take his place near the throne, 
where the king and queen, surrounded by the court, 
were already seated in all their glory. He only caught 
the last words spoken by Horatio, who was talking in a 
bewildered fashion about the appearance of the ghost 
and seemed almost to have forgotten his part. 

The curtain rose and Wilhelm saw the crowded house 
before him. After Horatio had made his speech and 
been dismissed by the king, he pressed up to Hamlet, 
and as if presenting himself to the prince, murmured, 
"It's the Devil himself in armour; he has frightened 
US all." 

In the interim nothing was to be seen but two tall 
men in white cloaks standing in the side-scenes, and 
Wilhelm, believing that in his absence of mind, uneasi- 
ness and embarrassment, he had spoilt the first mono- 
logue, really made his entrance into the chill and dreary 
theatrical winter-night in a most comfortless frame of 
mind, nothwithstanding the lively applause that had ac- 
companied his exit just before. He coUected himself, 
however, and gave that most appropriate passage about 
the "wassel-keeping'' and "heavy-headed revelling" of 
the Danes with quite the requisite amount of indifference; 
while doing so he forgot, and made the audience forget, 
the ghost, and was really terrified when Horatio called 
out: "Look, my Lord, it comes!" He turned round 
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eagerly, and the tall, noble figure, the soft inaudible 
Step, the easy way in which it moved under the ap- 
parently heavy weight of its armour, made such an Im- 
pression on him that he stood as if petrified, and could 
only exclaim in a low tone, "Angels and ministers of 
grace defend us!'' He stood staring at the vision, drew 
breath two or three times, and then uttered his address to 
the ghost in such a confused, broken and forced manner 
as could not have been attained by the most practised art. 
His own translation of this passage was of great 
Service to him. He had kept close to the original, the 
words of which seeraed to him to express a startled, 
terrified, and horror-stricken State of mind as no other 
words could have done. 

" Be thou a spirit of health or goblln damn'd, 
Bring with thee airs from Heaven or blasts from Hell, 
Be thy intents wicked or charitable, 
Thou com'st in such a questionable shape, 
That I will speak to thee ; I'U call thee Hamlet, 
King, father, royal Dane : O ans wer me ! '* 

The greatest effect could be perceived among the 
audience. The ghost beckoned and the prince followed 
amid the loudest applause. 

The scene changed, and when they reappeared on 
the distant part of the platform, the ghost stopped sud- 
denly and turned round so that Hamlet was a little too 
near it. Eagerly and curiously did he gaze between the 
bars of the lowered vizor, but could only see a pair of 
deep-set eyes and a well-formed nose. He stood before 
the ghost scanning him timidly, but no sooner did the 
first tones issue from the helmet — no sooner did he hear 
a melodious though somewhat hoarse voice uttering the 
words: "I am thy father's spirit," than he stepped back 
shuddering, and the whole audience shuddered with him. 
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The voice seemed familiär to them all; Wilhelm fancied 
he noticed a likeness to his own father. These stränge 
feelings and associations and his curiosity to discover who 
this remarkable friend could be, mingled with the greatest 
anxiety lest he should offend — indeed a feeling that 
as an actor it would be indelicate to approach him too 
nearly at such a moment — influenced Wilhelm in opposite 
directions. During the ghost's long narrative he changed 
his Position so often, seemed so irresolute and perplexed, 
so attentive and yet so absent, that his acting excited as 
general an admiration as the ghost a universal horror. 
The latter spoke rather in a tone of deep displeasure and 
annoyance than of grief or distress, but it was a mental 
annoyance, a slowly-growing and inextinguishable dis- 
pleasure. It was the dejection of a noble mind cut off from 
everything earthly and at the same time conquered by, and 
sinking under, infinite woe. At last the ghost sank down 
into the earth, but in a stränge fashion: a thin grey trans- 
parent ganze seemed like a vapour to rise out of the 
ground where he sank into it and to envelope and draw 
him down with itself. 

Then Hamlef s friends came back and swore by the 
sword, and the old mole was so busy Underground that 
wherever they stood he called out "Swearl" beneath 
their very feet, and they hastened from one spot to an- 
other as if the earth bumt beneath them. Wherever 
they stood, too, a little flame appeared out of the ground, 
and this increased the effect and produced the deepest 
Impression on their audience. 

After this the piece went on its way uninterruptedly; 
nothing miscarried, everything was a success; the public 
testified their satisfaction, and the spirits and courage of 
the actors seemed to increase with every scene, 

Wilhelm Meistef's Ap^entictship. II, 4 
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CHAPTER XIL 

The curtain feil and applause resounded from every 
comer of the house. The four royal corpses jumped up 
nimbly and embraced each other for joy. Polonius and 
Ophelia came out of their graves and listened with great 
delight to the vehement clapping with which Horatio 
was welcomed when he appeared before the curtain to 
announce the next Performance. The people would not 
hear of anything fresh; they demanded impetuously a 
repetition of that night's piece. 

"WeVe really had a success/' exclaimed Serlo, "and 
we won't have another reasonable word this evening. 
Everything depends on the first Impression, and no one 
ought to blame an actor for being cautious or even self- 
willed on making his first appearance." 

The ticket-taker came and handed over a heavy 
amount. "WeVe made a capital ä^lnä" he cried, "and 
the prepossession in our favour will be of good service 
to US. And now where's the promised supper? It ought 
to relish to-night ." 

They had agreed to have a supper among themselves, 
in their theatrical dresses. Wilhelm had undertaken to 
find a room, and Madame Melina to see to the viands. 

A room generally used for scene-painting had been 
cleaned and furbished up in the best way possible, hung 
round with little decorations and so arranged as to look 
partly like a garden, partly like a colonnade. On coming 
in, the Company were dazzled by the light of many 
candles, which shed their festive brightness over a 
prettily omamented and well-appointed banquet, through 
clouds of the sweetest perfumes which were buming in 
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abundance beneath them. They were loud in praise 
of the arrangements, and really took their places for 
once with dignity; it was as if a royal family had met 
together in the kingdom of spirits. Wilhelm sat between 
Aurelia and Madame Melina, Serlo between Philine and 
Elmira; no one was discontented either with himself or 
with his place. 

The two amateurs were present also, and added to 
the pleasure of the party. During the Performance they 
had left their places more than once and had come upon 
the stage, where they .could not say enough about the 
satisfaction feit by themselves and the audience; now 
they went into detail and every one received his füll 
share of praise. 

With incredible eagemess and vivacity one good 
piece of acting after another was brought to notice, pas- 
sage after passage mentioned and praised. The prompter, 
who had modestly taken his place at the lower end of 
the table, was highly commended for his rugged Pyrrhus; 
Hamlefs and Laertes' fencing practice could not be 
sufficiently extoUed; Ophelia's grief was beyond ex- 
pression beautiful and sublime. As to Polonius they 
had no words for his acting; and in fact every one 
present could hear his own praise in the praise awarded 
to and by his fellows. 

Nor did the absent ghost go without his share of 
admhration: his voice was spoken of as having been very 
good and his part given with a broad grand sense of its 
meaning, but what had astonished them most was his 
perfect acquaintance with whatever had been done and 
Said by the Company. He resembled the painted portrait 
as completely as if he had stood to the artist, and the 
two amateurs could not sufficiently extol the awful and 
ghastly effect which his. entrance so near his own likeness,* 

4* 
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and his passing before it had produced. Truth and 
error, they said, had mingled so strangely and they had 
really feit convinced that the queen did not see the 
ghost. Madame Melina was very much commended for 
having gazed steadfastly up at the picture while Hamlet 
was pointing to the spirit. 

On enquiring how it had managed to slip in un- 
observed, the stage-manager said that two tall figures in 
white cloaks and hoods, so much alike that you could 
not distinguish the one from the other, had come in at 
a back door, which was usually blocked up by the 
decorations, but to-night (the Gothic saloon having been 
used) had been left free, and that probably after the 
third act they had left by the same door. 

Serlo thought the best thing in the ghost was his not 
having moaned and lamented so pitifully, and having at 
the end even introduced a passage better suited to so 
great a hero and calculated to encourage and animate 
his son. Wilhelm had not forgotten the words and 
promised to add them to his manuscript. 

In their merriment they had not noticed the absence 
of the harper and the two children. Soon however they 
appeared, and in a manner very pleasant to behold. 
They came in together, decked out in a romantic fashion, 
Felix beating the triangle, Mignon the tambourine, and 
the old man playing on his harp which, heavy as it was, 
he had suspended round his neck and was carrying before 
him. They made a procession round the table singing 
all kinds of songs. Good things were handed to them, 
and the party thought they were doing the children a 
kindness by giving them as much sweet wine as they 
liked to drink, they themselves having indulged without 
Stint in the delicious contents of some hampers which 
had arrived that evening, as a present from their two 
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amateur frietids. The children continued their dancing 
and singingj no one had ever seen Mignon in such wild 
spirits. She beat her tambourine in the most graceful 
lively way; at times rubbing her finger firmly up and 
down the parchment, at others striking it with the back 
of her hand, then with her knuckles, or, in altemately 
changing measure against her head and knees, then 
shaking it so that its little bells alone were heard, and 
thus bringing a great variety of tones out of her simple 
instrument. After going on in this noisy way for some 
time the two children seated themselves in an armchair 
which had been left empty, exactiy opposite to Wilhelm. 

"Leave that chair alone!" said Serlo: "it's put there 
for the ghost, and if he comes you may fare badly." 

"I am not afraid of him," cried Mignon: "if he 
comes we will get up. He is my uncle, he will not 
hurt me." 

No one understood these words except those who 
had heard her call her supposed father "the great 
Devil." 

The Company looked at each other and were strength- 
ened in their suspicion that Serlo was in the secret of 
the ghost. They chatted and drank, the girls from time 
to time Casting timid glances towards the door. 

The children, as they sat in the great armchair op- 
posite with their heads only just above the table, looked 
like puppets in a Punch and Judy show and began to 
act a little piece in that style. Mignon imitated the 
squeaking tone famously, and at last they knocked their 
heads together and against the edge of the table in a 
fashion which only wooden dolls could have endured. 
Mignon grew so madly excited, that heartily as the Com- 
pany had been amused at first by the fun, they were at 
last obliged to interfere. Their persuasions however had 
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but small effect; she jumped up and danced wildly round 
the table with her tambourine in her hand. Her hair 
floated behind her, and with her head thrown back and 
her limbs as it were flung into the air she seemed like 
one of those Maenades whose wild and almost impos- 
sible attitudes amaze us so much on the ancient monu- 
ments. 

Roused by the children's talent and the noise they 
made, every member of the party tried to contribute 
something for the amusement of the rest. The women 
sang Catches, Laertes imitated a nightingale, and the 
Pedant gave a pianissimo concerto on the jew's-harp. 
Meanwhile every one carried on with his or her neigh- 
bour some game in which the hands had constant op- 
portunities of meeting, and between divers couples a 
tender affection not destitute of hope was expressed in 
this wise. Madame Melina especially made no efFort to 
conceal her evident affection for Wilhelm. It was al- 
ready very late, and Aurelia — almost the only one who 
was still perfect mistress of herseif — rose from her seat, 
to intimate to the others that it was time to separate. 

As farewell, Serlo gave an exhibition of fireworks, by 
imitating with his mouth in a most incomprehensible 
manner the sound of rockets, squibs and catherine-wheels. 
You had only to shut your eyes and the illusion was 
perfect. Meanwhile every one had risen; the gentlemen 
offered their arms to the ladies to conduct them home. 
Wilhelm and Aurelia walked last. On the stairs they 
were met by the stage-manager, who said: "Here is the 
veil in which the ghost disappeared; it caught in the 
trap-door and we have just found it." 

"A curious relic!" said Wilhelm and took it with him. 

As he spoke he feit his left arm laid hold of and a 
§barp pain, Mignon had hidden herseif, sei^ed hira 
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and bitten iiis arms. She ran past him downstairs and 
vanished. 

No sooner were our party in the open air than nearly 
every one perceived that they had been drinking too 
freely, and disappeared one by one without taking leave. 

Directly Wilhelm reached his room he threw off his 
clothes, put out the light and hastened to bed. He was 
almost asleep when a noise which seemed to come front, 
behind the stove roused him. The vision of the armed 
king was hovering before his heated fancy; but as he 
raised himself in bed to address the spectre, his mouth 
was closed by eager kisses, and tender arms encircled 
him which he had not courage to push away. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Wilhelm started up the next moming with an uneasy 
feeling, and found himself alone. He had not entirely 
slept away the effects of the last nighfs revel, and the 
remembrance of his nightly visitor was disturbing. At 
iirst his suspicion feil on Philine, and yet there were 
reasons which led him to think it could not have been 
she. He jumped out of bed, and as he was dressing 
noticed that the door, which he was accustomed to lock, 
was only pushed to; he could not remember whether h^ 
had locked it the night before or not. 

But what seemed strängest of all to him was the 
ghost's veil, which he found lying on his bed. He had 
brought it up with him and most probably thrown it 
there himself. It was a piece of gray gauze and on the 
hem he noticed some writing embroidered in black. He 
unfolded it and read the foUowing words; "For the first 
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and last time! Fly, young man! Fly!" He was per- 
plexed; he did not know what to say to this. 

At that moment Mignon came in with his breakfast, 
Wilhelm was astonished, almost frightened, at the child's 
appearance. She seemed to have grown taller in the 
night; she came up to him in so noble and dignified a 
manner and looked so eamestly into his eyes that he 
' could not bear her gaze. She was accustomed to take 
his band, kiss his cheek, lips, arm or Shoulder when she 
brought his breakfast, but to-day, after having put his 
room in order, she went silently away without having 
even touched his band. 

A reading rehearsal was to be held that day; the time 
agreed upon arrived, and the party assembled, but all more 
or less out of sorts from the effects of last night's revel. 
Wilhelm coUected his thoughts as much as he possibly 
could, unwilling so soon to ofFend against principles he 
had so often and so urgently preached. Constant practice 
helped him in this; indeed in every art, practice and 
habit must be called in, to fill up the gaps so often left 
by genius and the mood of the moment. 

But this occasion gave room for perceiving the truth 
of the remark, that no condition of life which is to be 
lasting — which is in fact to become our calling and in 
which we are to live — ought to be begun with a festive 
celebration. We should only celebrate what is com- 
pleted; preliminary festivities exhaust the joy and strength 
which are to nourish our eflforts, and to sustain us through 
the continuous labour which must follow. Of all festivals 
surely a wedding is the most incongruous; that, more 
than any other, ought to be celebrated in quietness, humility 
and hope. 

The day crept on, and never in Wilhelm's life had 
^ny day seemed so commonplace. In the evening people 
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yawned instead of conversing; their interest in Hamlet 
3yas exhausted, and they found it tiresome rather than 
pleasant that the piece was to be given a second time 
the next day. Wilhelm produced the ghost's veil; it 
seemed to prove that he was not coming again. Serlo 
more especially was of this opinion, and indeed he 
seemed to have been taken into the counsels of this 
wonderful apparition. But the words: "Flyl young man! 
Fly!" were inexplicable; Serlo could not possibly be in 
agreement with any one whose intention it was to scare 
away his best actor. 

Of course now they were obliged to give the 
ghosfs part to the old Blusterer, and the king to the 
Pedant. They both declared they had already studied 
the parts and this was not to be wondered at, for the 
many rehearsals, and the thorough discussion of the piece 
in all its details, had given them so complete an ac- 
quaintance with it that the actors could all have changed 
characters without difficulty. Still a few passages were 
quickly rehearsed, and they separated at a sufficiently 
late hour. As she took leave of Wilhelm for the night 
Philine whispered: "I must fetch my slippers; you won't 
bolt your door?" These words put him into some per- 
plexity on reaching his room: they strengthened his sup- 
position that she must have been his secret visitor — a 
supposition to which we ourselves feel compelled to lean, 
especially as we cannot discover on what grounds he had 
been led to doubt it and to indulge another and stranger 
suspicion. He paced his room restlessly, and really had 
not yet pushed the bolt. 

Suddenly Mignon darted in and seized hold of him, 
crying: "Master, save the house! it is on fire!" Wilhelm 
sprang out, and was met at his door by a thick cloud of 
smoke coming down the staircase which led to the upper 
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Story. The cry of "Fire!" cöuld be heard already from 
the Street below and through the smoke the old harper, 
harp in band, was coming down the stairs, breathless. 
Aurelia rushed out of her room and threw little Felix 
into Wilhelm's arms. 

"Save the childl" she cried: "we'U see to the rest/* 
Wilhelm, not fancying the danger to be so great, 
was bent on discovering the origin of the flames that he 
might choke the fire at its source. He gave the child 
to the old man, telling him to hasten down a winding 
stone staircase which led through a little vaulted garden- 
house into the garden, and to remain with the children in 
the open air. Mignon took a candle to light him down. 
Wilhelm then begged Aurelia to save her things by the 
same means. He himself made his^way upstairs through 
the smoke and exposed 'himself to danger, but all in 
vain. The flames seemed to come from the next house, 
they had already caught the wooden flooring and a light 
staircase, and others, who, like him, had hastened thither 
to help, were suffering also from the smoke and flames. 
Still he encouraged them, called for water, conjured them 
to dispute every step with the flames, and promised not 
to leave them alone. But at that moment Mignon dashed 
up the stairs, crying: "Master, save your Felix! the old 
man is mad, he is killing him." Wilhelm rushed down 
without stopping to think, Mignon at his heels. 

On the last Steps leading into the garden-house, he 
stood still with horror. Great bundles of straw and brush- 
wood, which had been heaped up there, were all in a 
blaze. Felix lay screaming on the ground, and the old 
man was standing on one side, by the wall, with his head 
bent down. "What are you doing, miserable man!" 
cried Wilhelm. He did not answer; Mignon raised little 
Felix and dragged the boy vrith difficulty out into the 
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garden. Wilhelm meanwhile tried to stifle the fire, and 
pull the buming materials apart, but the Harnes only 
blazed up higher and stronger for his efforts, and at last, 
with bumt hair and eye-lashes, he too was obliged to 
take refuge in the garden, dragging the old man with 
him, who, though the fire had already singed his long 
beard, followed most unwillingly. 

Wilhelm hurried at once to find the children. They 
were seated on the steps of a little summer-house at some 
distance, and Mignon was doing her utmost to soothe 
the little boy. Wilhelm took him on his lap, questioned 
and feit him, but could bring no connected account out 
of either of the children. 

Meanwhile the fire had gained power, had caught 
two or three more houses and was lighting up the whole 
neighbourhood. Wilhelm looked at the boy by the red 
light of the flames; he could discover neither wounds, 
blood nor even a bruise or swelling. He feit his body 
aU over, but the child showed no sign of pain, grew 
pacified by degrees and at last began to wonder at the 
flames and to enjoy watching the rafters and beams 
which bumt in regulär order like a beautiful illumination. 

Wilhelm never thought of the clothes and other 
property which it was possible he might have lost; he 
feit deeply how precious these two human beings, whom 
he had just seen escaping from such a terrible danger, 
were to him. He pressed the little one to his heart with 
quite a new feeling, and would have embraced Mignon 
too in his glad tendemess, but she gently tumed away, 
took his band and held it fast 

"Master," she said, (she had never tili that evening 
called him by this name, but at first **Sir" and later 
"Father") "Master, we have escaped a great danger; your 
Felix wsis^very near death." 
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By dint of much questioning Wilhelm learnt that on 
reaching the garden-house the harper had snatched the' 
candle from her band and set the straw on fire in a mo- 
ment; he had then put Felix down on the ground, had 
laid his hands on the child's head with stränge gestures, 
and drawn a knife as though he would ofFer hira in 
sacrifice. She had Sprung forward and seized the knife, 
and on hearing her screams, some one belonging to the 
house who was carrying things into the garden to save 
them from the fire, had come to her help, but in the 
confiision this person must have gone away again and 
left the old man alone with the child. 

Two or three houses were now in flames. The fire 
in the vaulted room leading into the garden had pre- 
vented any one from escaping thither, and Wilhelm was 
more perplexed as to what had become of his friends 
than as to his own possessions. He did not dare to 
leave the children and had to watch the evil increasing 
from moment to moment. 

He passed some hours thus, in great suspense and 
anxiety. Felix had fallen asleep on his knees; Mignon 
lay at his side holding his band fast. At la§t the fire 
was subdued by the measures which had been adopted; 
the burnt buildings feil in, moming dawned, the children 
began to shiver, and in his thin dress he too began to 
feel the falling dew almost insupportable. He led them 
to the smouldering ruins, where the heaps of charcoal 
and ashes gave forth a comfortable warmth. 

Daybreak brought all the friends and acquaintances 
together. No lives had been lost and not much 
property. * 

Wilhelm's box turned up too and, as it was now 
nearly ten o'clock, Serlo urged them to rehearse at least 
a few scenes from Hamlet which had been allotted to 
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fresh actors. But before they could do this the question 
had to be discussed with the police authorities. The 
clergy demanded that the theatre should be closed after 
such a token of the Divine displeasure; Serlo on the 
contrary maintained that, partly to compensate him for 
the losses he had sustained in the previous night, and 
partly as a means of cheering the terrified minds of the 
public, the Performance of an interesting play was more 
than ever appropriate. His opinion made its way and they 
had a füll house. The actors played with unusual fire 
and with more passionate freedom than the first time. 
The spectators, whose feelings had been wrought up to 
a high pitch of excitement by the terrible scene of the 
past night, and whom the ennut of a dissipated, spoilt 
day had made all the more eager for a pleasant evening's 
amusement, were more open to impression from what is 
Strange and uncommon. The greater part of the audience 
had been drawn thither by the fame of the first per- 
fonnance at which they had not been present; they 
could therefore institute comparisons between the two. 
The old Blusterer acted quite in the spirit of the un- 
known ghost, and the Pedant had evidently watched his 
predecessor carefully, besides which his own mean and 
pitiful manners stood him in such good stead, that Hamlet 
really did him no injustice in calling him, notwithstand- 
ing his purple cloak and ermine collar, "a king of shreds 
and patches." 

Never perhaps did any one reach a throne in a 
stranger fashion; and though the others, and more 
especially Philine, made themselves merry over his new 
dignity, he let them know that the Count, who was a 
great judge, had prophesied this and even more of him. 
Philine however exhorted him to humility, and declared 
she would take an opportunity of powdering his coat- 
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sleeves, that he might not forget that unfortunate night 
at the Castle but leam to wear his crown with modesty 
and discretion. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

As they had been obliged to take what lodgings they 
could find in the hurry of the moment, the Company had 
become dispersed. Wilhelm had taken a fancy to the 
summer-house on the Steps of which he had passed the 
night; he easily obtained the key and fitted it up for 
himself , but as Aurelia's new lodging was very small he 
was obliged to keep Felix, and Mignon would not leave 
the boy. 

The children took possession of a pretty room in the 
Upper floor, and Wilhelm took up his abode in the larger 
room beneath. The children were asleep but he could 
not rest. 

Close to the fresh and pleasant garden, over which 
the füll moon had just risen and was^pouring down a 
glorious light, stood the melancholy mass of smoking 
ruins; the air was very pleasant and the night remarkably 
lovely. As they came out of the theatre Philine had 
brushed against his elbow and whispered a few words 
which he had not understood. He was confused and 
annoyed and knew neither what to do nor to expect. 
Philine had avoided him lately; and this was the first 
time she had again given him a sign. The door which 
he had been asked not to lock was now, alas, bumt, 
and the little slippers consumed by the flames. How 
the fair Philine was to get into the garden, if that were 
her intention, he could not teil, He did not wish to see 
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her, and yet he longed for an opportunity of explaining 
matters. 

But what lay still heavier at his heart was the fate 
of the harper, who had not been seen since the night of 
the fire. Wilhelm was afraid that on removing the rub- 
bish his dead body would be found beneath it He had 
concealed from every one a suspicion which had arisen 
in his own mind, that the old man had caused the fire: 
he had been the first person Wilhelm had met Coming 
from the smoking and buming upper floor, and his despair 
in the garden-room seemed the natural result of such a 
dreadful deed. And yet at the search set on foot by the 
police it had been pronounced probable that the fire 
had originated in the third house from their own and 
had crept along under the roofs. 

Wilhelm was seated in an arbour turning all these 
things over in his mind, when he heard some one steal 
softly by in one of the neighbouring walks, and re- 
cognised the harper by the sad song which soon met his 
ear. He could understand it without difficulty; it con- 
tained the conjfort sought by a miserable creature who 
feels himself on the verge of insanity. Unfortunately 
Wilhelm only remembered the last verse. 

" Stealing to your doors youll see me. 
Mild and quiet there I'll stay ; 
Kindly hands will foud provide me 
Ere I wander on my way« 
Each will feel his own lot gladness 
Whcn my carewom face appears : 
Each will weep for very sadness. 
And I know not why those tears?" 

As he sang the last words he reached the garden- 
door, which led into a retired street Finding it fastened 
he was just going to climb the fence, but Wilhelm held 
him back and spoke a few kind words to him; The 0I4 
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man begged him to unlock the gate, saying he must and 
would make his escape. Wilhelm represented Jo him 
that though he might be able to escape from the garden 
he could not leave the town without being seen, and 
pointed out the suspicions to which such a step would 
expose him. All in vain! the old man was not to be 
moved. But neither would Wilhelm yield, and at last, 
half by force, he succeeded in getting him into the 
summer-house where he shut himself up with him and 
entered into a stränge conversation. This however we 
will rather omit than communicate in detail, as we do 
not wish to torment our readers with incoherent ideas and 
distressing emotions. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Out of the great perplexity Wilhelm feit as to what 
was best to be done with this old man, shewing as he did 
such unmistakeable signs of madness, he was delivered 
the next morning by Laertes. The latter, in his habitual 
wanderings, had met in some coffee-house a man who 
only a short time before had been suffering from the 
most violent attacks of melancholy. He had been en- 
trusted to the care of a country parson who had made 
it his especial business to treat patients of this descrip- 
tion. His treatment in this instance too had been suc- 
cessful: the clergyman was still in the town and the family 
of his recovered patient were showing him great honoür. 

Wilhelm set out at once to look for this man, told 
him the circumstances and entered into an agreement 
with him. They managed by means of pretexts to put 
the old harper into his hands, but the parting was very 
painful to Wilhelm, and only the hope of his recovery 
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could in any degree reconcile him to the fact that he 
should not see him every day as usual and hear his 
tender songs, so füll of thought and feeling. The harp 
had been bumt, but another was found and given him 
for the joumey. 

Mignon's small wardrobe too had been consumed by 
the fire, and when the question of buying fresh clothes 
was discussed Aurelia proposed that at last she should 
be dressed like a girl. 

"No, no," cried Mignon, "not now!" and insisted 
so eamestly on keeping her old style of dress that they 
were obliged to yield. 

The Company had not much time for reflectiori: one 
Performance followed on another. 

Wilhelm often listened in order to ascertain the opinion 
of the public, but seldom did a voice reach his ears 
that spoke as he would have had it; ön the contrary he 
often heard what saddened or annoyed him. For in- 
stance: soon after the first Performance of Hamlet he 
heard a young fellow relating in animated fashion how 
thoroughly he had enjoyed that evening at the theatre, 
Wilhelm listened, and heard to his confusion that the 
young man had kept his hat on to the annoyance of 
those sitting behind him, had obstinately insisted on re- 
taining it throughout the entire piece and was now glory- 
ing in the recollection of this heroic exploit. 

Another maintained that Wilhelm had acted Laertes 
very well, but that he had not been so satisfied with the 
actor who had given Hamlet. This mistake was not 
quite unnatural, as there was some resemblance, though 
a very slight one, between Wilhelm and Laertes. 

A third praised his acting, particularly in the scene 
with his mother, and was only sorry that just at the 
most passionate moment a white string had appeared 
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from beneath his waistcoat, which had greatly disturbed 
the illusion. 

Various changes meanwhile had taken place within 
the Company. Since the evening of the fire Philine had 
not shown the faintest sign of a wish to approach Wil- 
helm. She had, it would seem intentionally, taken a 
lodging at some distance from his, was much with Elmira 
and came more seldom to see Serlo, a fact which of course 
was agreeable to Aurelia. But Serlo, who still liked 
Philine, visited her from time to time, more especially as he 
hoped to find Elmira with her. - One evening he took 
Wilhelm with him. On coming in they were both much 
astonished to see Philine in the inner room in the 
arms of a young officer wearing a red uniform with 
white trousers; his face was turned from them. Philine 
came into the ante-room to meet her visitors, closing the 
door after her. "You've surprised me in the midst of a 
most Strange adventure," she exclaimed. 

"Not so very stränge," said Serlo. "Come, let us 
have a look at your handsome young friend; he's much 
to be envied. YouVe drilled us so well, you know, that 
we shall not dare to be jealous." 

"I must allow you to keep your suspicions for a 
time," said Philine in a joking tone, "but I assure you 
it is only one of my own female friends who wants to 
stay here a few days tncogmto, You shall hear her 
histoiy some day, and perhaps even make the interesting 
girPs acquaintance, in which case I shall npiost lij^jsly 
have occasion to practise all the modesty and forbear^wce 
I possess, for I am afraid the gentlemen will forge^ Üieir 
old friend in their new acquaintance." 

Wilhelm stood petrified, for the first glimpse of the 
umform had reminded him of Mariana's dear little red 
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coat; it was her figure too and the same fair hair, only 
the officer had seemed a little too tall. 

"For Heaven's sake!" he cried, "let us know more 
of your friend; let us see this girl in disguise. You have 
let US into the secret already; we'U promise — we'U swear 
to be silent; only let us see her." 

^"Ah! how eager and excited he is!" exclaimed Phi- 
line. "Come, come, a little patience only, just a little 
calmness; for nothing can be done to-day." 

"Only teil us her name/^ said Wilhelm. 

"That would be a pretty secret," answered Philine. 

"Well, at least her Christian name'J" 

"If you like to guess it, Fve no objection; but I shall 
not allow more than three guesses. You might take me 
through the whole calendar at that rate." 

"Good," said Wilhelm. "Cecilia, thenl" 

"Nothing of the kind." 

"Henriettal" 

"Quite wrong. You had better take care. You'll 
have to sleep off your curiosity." 

^ Wilhelm hesitated and trembled; he tried to open 
his mouth, but speech failed him. At last he stammered 
out, "Mariana?" 

"Bravo!" cried Philine, spinning round on her heel, 
as was her usual habit. 

Not a Word more could Wilhelm bring out, and 
Serlo, not noticing his agitation, went on pressing Phi- 
line to open the door. 

Their astonishment may therefore be conceived, when 
Wilhelm suddenly and angrily interrupted their banter- 
ing, threw himself at Philine's feet and began to beg and 
conjure her in the most passionate way. 

"Let me see this girl," he cried; "she is mine, it 
must be my ow» Mariana. She whom I have longed for 

5* 
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. every day of my life; slie who is still worth more to me 
than all the other women in the world. At least go in 
and teil her that I am here — that the man is here whose 
first love and whose whole youthful happiness were 
bound up in her. Teil her he will justify himself for 
having forsaken her so unkindly, he will entreat her for- 
giveness, and will grant her his for whatever wrong 
she may have done him; he will never even make any 
further claims upon her, if he can only see her once 
more and know that she is alive and happy!" 

Philine shook her head and answered: "Gently, gently, 
my friend! Don't let us deceive ourselves; if this girl 
should really be your friend we must be very cautious, 
for she does not in the least expect to see you here. 
Affairs of quite a dififerent kind have brought her hither, 
and you ought to know that it's pleasanter to meet a 
ghost than an old lover at the wrong time. I will ask 
her about it and prepare her, and we will consider what 
is to be done. To-morrow you shall have a note from 
me to say whether you may come, and if so at what 
time. You had better follow my directions punctually, 
for I vow that no one shall set eyes on this charming 
creature against my will or hers. In future I shall keep 
my doors better locked, and I think you will not care to 
visit me with axes and hatchets." 

Wilhelm conjured her, Serlo used persuasion, but all 
was in vain; the friends were obliged to leave both her 
rooms and the house. 

Every one can imagine what a restless night Wil- 
helm spent, and how slowly the hours of the next day 
passed in waiting for Philine's letter. Unfortunately he 
had to act that night, and never had he gone through 
greater torment. When the piece was over he rushed 
to Philine's lodgings, without asking whether he was 
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invited or not. He found her doors closed and the 
people of the house said that Mademoiselle had driven 
off that morning with a young officer: she had certainly 
spoken of retuming in a few days, but they did not 
believe it, as she had paid her bill and taken all her_ 
things with her. 

Wilhelm was out of his senses at hearing this news. 
He went off to Laertes at once, proposed that they 
should foUow her, and, cost what it might, obtain some 
certain information about her companion. Laertes how- 
ever gave his friend a lecture for behaving in such a 
passionate, credulous fashion. "Fll wager," he said, 
"that after all it's no one but Friedrich. I know posi- 
tively that the boy is of a good family; he's madly in 
love with that girl, and has probably coaxed • enough 
money out of his relations to enable him to live with her 
again for a time." 

Wilhelm was not convinced by these arguments, but 
he wavered. Laertes represented to him the improba- 
bility of the story, so evidently made up by Philine to 
amuse them, reminded him that both the hair and figure 
of the young officer were like Friedrich's, urged on him 
the great difficulty of overtaking them now that they 
bad had a twelve hours' start, and, above all, the im- 
possibility of Serlo's being able to do without both him- 
self and Wilhelm on the stage that night. 

All these reasons only succeeded in inducing Wilhelm 
at last to give up the idea of foUowing Philine him- ' 
seif, and that very evening Laertes found a thoroughly 
suitable man to whom they could entrust the task. He 
was a steady person who had served in good families as 
guide and Courier, and happened just then to be without 
occupation. They provided him with money and füll 
information of the wboje aüair, commissipning him to 
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seek and overtake the fugitiVes; this done, not to lose 
sight of them, and to write to the two friends at once with 
füll particulars. He started on horseback the same hour 
to pursue the equivocal couple, and Wilhelm feit in 
some measure calmed by having made this arrangement. 



CHAPTER XVL 

Philine's departure produced no very striking Sensa- 
tion either among her theati'ical companions or on the 
public. She was so seldom in eamest about what she 
did; the women, without exception, hated her, the 
men preferred a tite-ä-tüe with her to seeing her on the 
boards, and thus her fair, we might even say happy, 
talent for the theatre was thrown away. The remain- 
ing members of the Company took all the more pains 
to supply her place; Madame Melina especially dis- 
tinguished herself by diligence and attention. She 
observed and adopted, as formerly, Wilhelm's maxirtis, 
foUowing his theories and his example, and had gained 
a c6rtain something in her manner which made her ihore 
interesting than formerly. Her acting soon became cor- 
rect, her tone in the conversations perfectly natural, and 
the same to a certain extent in those parts requiring 
feeling. She knew how to suit herself to Serlo's moods, 
studied singing in order to please him, and in this too 
soon made as much progress as was necessary for social 
entertainment. 

The Company was made more complete by the ad- 
dition of some newly-arrived actors, and as Serlo and 
Wilhelm each worked in his own way, the latter insisting 
on the preservation of the bfoad general sense and tone 
of each piece, the former conscientiously working out all 
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the small details, the actors feit their influence and were 
aroused to a praiseworthy zeal, while the public took a 
lively interest in their proceedings. 

"We are on a very good tack," said Serlo one day, 
"and if we go on as we are doing now, we shall soon 
carry the public with us. People may easily be misled 
by foolish and indecorous representations, but if you set 
böfore them what is sensible and proper, and do this 
in an interesting way, they will be sure to take hold 
of it. 

"The great fault in our national theatre, and the 
reason why neither actors nor spectators can arrive at a 
proper consciousness of what they are doing and seeing, 
is this: there is far too much mixture and variety on our 
stage; there is no limit on which a judgment can be 
based. I cannot see that our having widened the Ger- 
man theatre into a kind of immeasurable field for the 
exhibition of entire nature is an advantäge, and yet as 
things are at present neither managers nor actors can 
curtail their ripertoire, unless indeed the national taste 
itself should subsequently point out the correct boundary. 
Good Society can only fexist under certain conditions, 
aiid it is the same with a good theatre; certain mannerä 
and modes of speech, certain subjects and modes of be- 
haviour must be excluded. No one is the poorer for 
diminishing his household expenditure " 

On these matters they were of various opinions. Wil- 
helm and the majority were for the English drama; Serlo 
and a few for the French. 

They agreed, in idle hours, of which unfdrtunately 
an actor has so many, to meet and go through the best 
plays in both languages, noting what was best and most 
worthy of imitation in each; they made a beginning with 
some French plays. Aurelia each time 4eft the room as 
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soon as the reading had begun. At first they thought 
she could not be well, but it Struck Wilhelm as stränge, 
and he asked her the reason. 

"I never mean to be present at such a reading," she 
said. "How can I listen and criticise when my heart 
is torn to piecesl I hate the French language with my 
whole soul." 

I "How can any one hate a' language to which he 
owes the principal part of his cultivationl" cried Wil- 
helm, "and to whidi we Germans shall have to owe a 
great deal more, if we are ever to get into shapel" 

"It is not prejudice on my part," replied Aurelia. 
"A miserable impression — a hateful recollection connected 
with my faithless friend — has deprived me of all pleasure 
in this refined and beautiful language. And now I hate 
it with my whole heart. So long as our friendship lasted 
he wrote in German, and such cordial, genuine, power- 
ful German! But when he wanted to get rid of me he 
began to write in French, a thing wbich had only hap- 
pened as an occasional joke before. I saw and feit what 
was intended* By that means he could with a calm 
conscience write what he would have blushed to say in 
his mother-tongue. Oh! it is a wonderful language for 
reservations, equivocations and lies; it is a perfidtaus 
language. There is, thank God, no word in German 
that can express perfidious in its füll extent. Our poor 
treulos* is an innocent child in comparison. Perfidy 
triumphs in its faithlessness and enjoys it That nation 
may well be envied for a cultivation that can express 
such refined shades of meaning in one word. Yes! 
French is the right language for the world; it is worthy 
of being universal, for in that language men can deceive 
and cheat each other to their hearts' content. His 

. * Faithless, 
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French letters read fairly enough; if you chose, you 
might fancy them warm and even passionate, but looked 
at closely, they were mere phrases, execrable phrases! He 
has taken away all my pleasure in the French language 
and literature, even in the beautiful and precious sayings 
of its noblest spirits. I shudder now whenever I hear a 
French word." / 

. In this way she would go on for hours, venting her 
anger and intemipting or spoiling every other conversa- 
tion. Sooner or later Serlo would put an end to her 
moody talk by a few bitter words, but the conversation 
wa^^enerally spoilt for that evening. 

•It is sad, but true, that everything which has to be 
accomplished by the union of a greater or less number of 
human beings and circumstances, cannot maintain itself in 
perfection for any length of time. Of a Company of players 
HO less than of a kingdom — of a circle of friends no leös 
than of an army — the moment may generally be safely 
pointed out when it is at the zenith of its perfection, its 
unity, its contentment and activity. But some change 
suddenly takes place in the individuals of which the 
body is composed, new members are added, either the 
circumstances cease to suit the characters, or the char- 
acters become less adapted to the circumstances, .and ^ 
what was formerly allied and associated falls asunder.J 
It might be said that during a certain period Serlo's 
Company was as perfect as a German Company has ever 
been able to boast of being. Most of the actors were in the 
right place, every one had plenty to do and did it with 
a will. Their private circumstances were very fair, and 
each member seemed to promise well for the future in 
his art, because ^ach had taken the first steps in a 
mettlesome, brisk fashion. It now appeared however 
that a portion of the number were mere automatons, 
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incapable of reaching any further point than can be 
attäined without the possession of feeling) and soon those 
evil passions interfered which usually stand in the way 
of every well-meant plan, and rend asunder with thd 
grqatest ease what sensible and rightly-thinking persons 
are endfcavouring to keep together. 

Philine's departure proved not quite so üiii^npörtant 
as had at first been believed. She had been very clever 
at amusing Serlo, and khew how to rouse and animate 
the others more or less. She had borne Aurelia's temper 
with great patience, and the especial business of her life 
had been to flatter Wilhelm. In this way she had been 
a kind of cementing bond between them all, and her loss 
soon made itself feit. 

Serlo could not live without some little love-affair. 
Elmira, who had grown up and, one might even say, be- 
come beautiful in. a short time, had already excited his 
ädmiration,' and Philine was clever enough to foster 
this feeling. "We must leam betimes to be match- 
makers," she would say; "there*s nothing eise left for us 
when we are old." 

By this means Serlo and Elmira had become very 
intimate with each other; this intimacy increased after 
Philine's departure, and their little romance was all the 
more interesting because they had to hide it carefuUy 
fröm Elmira* s father, who would have treated any irregu- 
krities of this description in the nlost serious manner. 
Her sister howevfer was in the secret, and Serlo was in 
conseqüence obliged to be very indulgent to the two 
girls. One of their worst habits was an immoderate love 
of eating, we might even say an insufFerable greedtness, 
a point in which they contrasted most unfavourably with 
Philine, who really added to her other charms by seem- 
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ing to live on air, and merely sipping the froth from a 
glass of Champagne in the most gratieful fashion. 

But if Serlo wished to please his fair lady he was 
obliged to prolong breakfast until it touched the dinner- 
hour, and eke out the time tili suppet with some after- 
noon refreshment. He had a plan in his h^ad too at 
thiä time, the possible success or failure of which dis- 
tiurbed him. He fancied namely, that he had discovered 
an attachment between Wilhelm and Aurelia, and wished 
that this might prove to be the case. The whole me- 
chanical work of the theatre he hoped in that case to be 
able to throw on Wilhelm's Shoulders, and to find in him, 
as in his first brother-in-law, a faithful and industrious 
tool. The greater part of the managing business he had 
already by imperceptible degrees transferred to him, 
Aurelia had Charge of the money matters, and Serlo did 
what he liked as in the old days. But there existed a 
l^ecret source of vexation both for himself and for his 
sister. 

The World has a stränge way of behaving towards 
public characters of acknowledged merit; it begins by 
degrees to show them iüdifiference and to favour some 
newly-risen, though far inferior, talent; its demands on 
the former are eicessive, while from the latter it will put 
up with almost anything. 

Serlo and Aurelia had abundant opportunity now to 
animadvert on this propensity. The new arrivals, and 
more especially those among them Who were young and 
göod-looking, absorbed all the public attention and ap- 
plause, y(rhi\e the brother and sister were for the most 
part obliged to make their exits, even äff er the most 
* eamest efforts, uiiaccompanied by the welcome souüd of 
a clapping audience. It must b^ said how^vet that there 
were one or two reasons for this. Aurelia's pride was 
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most conspicuous, and her contempt for the public was 
known to many. Serlo, to be sure, flattered every one 
singly to their faces, but his cutting speeches about 
them coUectively were often repeated and carried round 
from one to another. Then too the new members of the 
Company were some of them strangers and new to the 
public, others young, agreeable and standing in need of 
assistance — reasons which soon enough supplied them 
with well-wishers and patrons. 

Beside these outward troubles, discontent and dis- 
turbances arose within their own body. No sooner was 
it discovered that Wilhelm had undertaken the business 
duties belonging to the management, thaü most of the 
actors began to behave badly, just because he, in his 
usual way, wished to introduce more order and accuracy 
into the whole, and especialiy insisted on the punctual 
and regulär Performance of every mechanical duty. 

In a Short time the condition of things, which tili 
now had been almost ideal, degenerated into something 
as common and vulgär as could have been found in any 
band of stroUing players. And sad to say, no sooner 
had Wilhelm, by painstaking diligence and effort, suc- 
ceeded in making himself acquainted with every thing 
requisite for this calling, and trained both himself and his 
habits for it, than he began in gloomy hours to feel that 
such a trade deserved the necessary outlay of time and 
strength less than any other. The work was burdensome 
and the reward small. He would have preferred a calling 
in which after labour there is time for mental rest, to this, 
in which after the day's mechanical drudgery had been 
gone through, the goal towards which he was striving 
could only be reached by further and intenser efForts of 
mind and feeling. He had to listen to Aurelia's com- 
plaints of her brother's extravagance, and to appear not 
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to understand S^rlo's distaht hints bearing on the wished- 
for marriage with his sister. At the same time he had 
to hide the deepest and heaviest of his griefs: namely, 
that Ihe messenger sent after the equivocal officer had 
neither returned nor written, and therefore our friend had 
reason to fear he had lost his Mariana for the second> 
time. 

A general mouming occurring just then, the theatre 
was closed for some weeks, and Wilhelm seized this op- 
portunity to visit the clerg)nnan with whom- the old 
harper had been placed. He found him living in a 
pleasant part of the country, and the first thing that met 
his eye in the parsonage was the old man teaching a 
boy to play on his own instrument. He shewed much 
pleasure at seeing Wilhelm, rose, gave him his hand and 
Said: "You see I am still of some little use in the world; 
allow me to continue my Jessons, as the hours are por- 
tioned out." 

The clergyman received Wilhelm in the most friendly 
way, told him that things were looking very promising 
with the old man and that they had hopes of his perfect 
recovery. 

Their conversation naturally turned on the methods 
of curing madness. 

*"If we except the physical difficulties, which are often 
insurmountable, and in which I call in the assistance of 
a thoughtful physician," said the clergyman, "the means 
of curing insanity seem to me very simple; they are the 
same by which we should prevent healthy people from 
going mad. Rouse them to activity, accustom them to 
regularity and order; make them see that they share theic 
existence and fate in common with so many others; that. 
the most marvellous talent, the most brilliant good-for- 
tune and the deepest disasters, are nothing more than 
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small deviations from the ordinary course of nature; in 
this way madness will be prevented from creeping in, 
and if already there, will disappear by degrees. I have 
divided the old man's time; he gives some children 
lessons oh the harp, helps me in the garden, and is al- 
ready much more cheerful. He looks forward to eating 
the cabbages he plants, and teaches my son most dili- 
gently to play the harp, in order that the boy, to whom 
he has promised the instrument at his death, may be able 
to use it. In my character of clergyman I say but little 
to him about his stränge scruples; but an active life 
brings many occurrences with it, and he will soon be 
led to feel that every kind of doubt can only be removed 
by activity. I go gently to work, but when I can get 
rid of his beard and cowl I shall have gained a great 
point, for nothing leads more directly to madness than 
the distinguishing of ourselves from others, and nothing 
is a greater preservative to common sense than a life 
among the multitude and without any special distinctions 
from them as to the way of living. Alas! how much in 
our education, and in the regulations and institutions of 
our middle-class life, tends to prepare us and our children 
for insanity!" 

Wilhelm stayed some days with this sensible man 
and heard a number of most interesting stories , not re- 
ferring only to mad people, but to others usually looked 
upon as clever and even wise, and yet whose eccen- 
tricities border on madness. 

The conversation however became three times as 
animated on the appearance of the doctor, who was in 
the frequent habit of visiting his friend the clergyman 
and helping in his benevolent efforts. He was an elderly 
man and had never been strong, yet he passed his life 
in tli^ noblest duties. He loved the country and could 
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haxdly exist otherwise than in the open air; at the same 
time . he was sociable and active, and for many years had 
taken an especial faiicy for making friends of all the 
country parsons round. Those whom he found already 
given to some useful occupation he assisted by every 
means in his power; the undecided he persuaded to 
adopt some hobby or other, and as he was connected 
more or less with the nobility, gentry, land-stewards, and 
magistrates he had been able during twenty years to do 
a great deal in a quiet way for the improvement of many 
branches of agriculture, and to set in mötion whatever 
might benefit the soil, animals or human beings, thus 
furthering the truest kind of enlightenment. ("Only one 
thing," he said, "can be looked upon as a real mis- 
fortune for man; and that is, when he becomes possessed 
of some fixed idea which either can exert no influence 
on active life or withdraws him from it. I 

"At the present time," he contmued, "I have just 
such a case, in which as yet all my skill has failed to be 
of any use. They are rieh people in high life; the affair 
lies almost in your line, Herr Pastor, and I am sure our 
young friend here will not repeat it further. 

"In the absence of this nobleman a joke which we 
cannot consider justifiable was planned: A young man 
was dressed up in his clothes in order to deceive his 
lady, and I much fear, though the story was told me as 
a piece of fun, that the real intention was to lead this 
noble, amiable and charming woman from the right way. 
Her husband retumed unexpectedly, and on coming into 
his room saw what he believed to be his own apparition; 
from that time he feil into a deep melancholy, in which 
•he believes, and nourishes the belief, that he shall 
soon die. 

"He resigns himself to people who flatter him with 
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religious notions, and I do not see how we are to prevent 
him from going ovef to the Moravians with his wife, and 
leaving the greater part of his property, as he has no 
chÜdren, away from his relations." 

"With his wifel" cried Wilhelm passionately, after 
listening in terror to this story. 

"And sad to say," the doctor continued, attributing 
Wilhelm*s exclamation to nothing deeper than a benevo- 
lent interest, "this poor lady is sufifering from a still 
deeper sorrow, which renders a Separation from the world 
not so distasteful to her. When the same young man 
came to take leave of her she imprudently allowed a 
rising affection for him to appear; he took courage, 
clasped her in his arms, and in doing so pressed the 
^ Portrait of her husband, set in diamonds, with some force 
against her breast. She feit a sharp pain; this went off, 
K leaving at first a small red mark, and then no trace at 
all. Speaking as a man, I am convinced she has nothing 
i further to reproach herseif with, and as a physician, I am 
equally certain that the pressure will have no further 
evil consequences; but she believes that the part. is 
hardening, no one can persuade her to the contrary, 
and if you try to convince her of her error by the 
evidence of feeling, she assures you that that is only mo- 
mentary; she has persuaded herseif that it must end in 
Cancer, and thus this young and lovely creature is be- 
Coming totally lost both to herseif and to the world." 

"Miserable wretch that I am!" cried Wilhelm striking 
his forehead, and dashing out of the house into the 
üelds. He had never feit in such a fearful condition 
before. 

The doctor and the clergyman were very much sur- 
prised at this discovery, andnn the evening, when he 
retumed and gave thepi ^ more detailed account of 
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the whole affair accusing himself in the bitterest man- 
ner, they had enough to do with him. Both feit the 
greatest sympathy, especially as in his present depressed 
frame of mind he described his circumstances even ir- 
respective of this in the darkest colours. 

The doctor did not need much persuasion to give 
Wilhelm his Company into the town the next day, and 
to do his best for Aurelia whom her friend had left the 
day before in a precarious State. 

They found her worse than they had expected. She 
was suffjring from a kind of intermittent fever, which was 
all the more difficult to reach because she made a prin- 
ciple of fomenting and aggravating the attacks. The 
stranger was presented to her as a physician; he behaved 
with much prudence and politeness, her condition both 
of body and mind was talked over, and the new ac- 
quaintance brought forward several instances of persons 
who, even with such a complaint as the one under which 
she was labouring, had lived to a great age; adding how- 
ever, that in such cases nothing was more injurious than 
a determined revival of such passionate feelings. He 
took especial pains not to conceal his belief, that those 
persons were to be deemed especially happy who, on 
finding that their tendency to disease could not be en- 
tirely removed, had embraced and cherished sincere and 
genuine religious opinions. This Observation he made 
in a quiet, unpretending way, almost as if speaking of an 
historical fact, and he promised his new friends some 
interesting reading, in the shape of a manuscript received 
from a female friend now dead, whom he had valued 
very highly. 

"To me," he said, "it is unspeakably precious; still I 
will trust you with the original . Notbing but the title is 

Wilhelm MeisUT^s A^^cntkeihip. //. 6 
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from my own hand; it is called: The confessions of a 
beautiful soul." 

As to the diet and medical treatment necessäry for 
the unfortunate Aurelia in her excited overstrained con- 
dition, the physician gave Wilhelm his best advice, 
promising to write and if possible to visit her again. 

Meanwhile a great change had been taking place in 
Wilhelm's absence. During the period of his rule as 
manager of the business affairs, he had acted with a 
certain freedom and liberality, kept the main point more 
especially in view, and provided ever3rthing well and 
handsomely, especially as regarded costumes, decorations 
and other requisites. As he could not influence the 
actors by high motives, he had coaxed them into good 
humour through their self-interest, and had feit justified 
in doing this, because Serlo had never made any preten- 
sions to economy, was fond of hearing his theatre praised 
for its splendour, and was quite satisfied, if Aurelia, 
after deducting the expenses, could teil him that Jthere 
were no debts, and afford besides the sums necessäry 
for defraying those which he might have incurred by ex- 
traordinary generösity to the fair Elmira or in other ways. 

Melina meanwhile, who had the Charge of the ward- 
robe, had been watching matters in his own quiet wily 
fashion, and took the opportunity of Wilhelm's absence 
and Aurelia's illness, to infuse into Serlo's mind a feel- 
ing that in reality it was possible so to increase re- 
ceipts and diminish expenses, that either more money 
might be laid by or more pleasure indulged in. Serlo 
listened and was pleased; Melina ventured to bring for- 
ward his plan. 

"I do not mean to say," he began, "that any of your 
actors are too highly paid at present; they are deserving 
fellows and would be welcome anywhere; but in pro- 
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portion to the money they bring in they certainly receive 
too much. My proposition is that we Start an opera; as far 
as the theatre is concemed, I feel compelled to say that 
you are the man to keep up an entire theatre alone. 
Are not you at the present time experiencing that your 
merits are not appreciated? and that, not because your 
fellow-actors are first-rate; it is simply because they are 
good that people have ceased to do justice to your own 
remarkable talents. 

"Now take your place alone there, as has probably 
often been the case; look out some average or even in- 
ferior actors at low wages, drill them well in all the 
merely mechanrcal parts, as no one knows better how to 
do than yourself, employ your remaining means for the 
Opera, and you will find that with the same amount of 
trouble and expense, you give more satisfaction and take 
unquestionably more money than at present." 

Serlo feit too much flattered to start many objec- 
tions. He acknowledged to Melina that his fondness 
for music had often led him to wish for something of 
the kind; but at the same time he could not help seeing 
that this plan would still further mislead the public taste, 
and that under the influence of a mixed thing such as 
Melina proposed — neither opera nor theatre — any remains 
of taste for a decided and entire work of art would ne- 
cessarily disappear. 

In answer to this, Melina, not in the most refined 

style, began to make game of Wilhelm's pedantic ideals 

of this kind, to laugh at his presumption in wish- 

ing to form the public instead of to be formed by them, 

and the two united in convincing themselves to their 

perfect satisfaction, that the great thing was to make 

money and live in pleasure, hardly concealing that their 

aearest wish was to get rid of those persons who stood 

6* 
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in the way of their plan. Melina, for instance, spoke with 
regret of Aurelia's illness and the difficulty of prolonging 
her life, meaning the opposite in his heart. Serlo pre- 
tended to be sorry that Wilhelm did not sing, intimating 
by these very words that he considered they could soon 
do without him. Melina produced a long list of econo- 
mies that might be made,. and Serlo beheld in him a 
threefold Substitute for his first brother-in-law. Their 
feeling that this first interview must be kept secret, bound 
them more closely together, and they took opportunities 
of discussing everything that happened, disapproving of 
whatever was undertaken by Wilhelm and Aurelia, and 
working out their own project in thought more and 
more. 

Circumspect as they were with regard to their plan, 
little as they betrayed themselves by word, they were not 
politic enough to banish all signs of feeling from their 
behaviour. Melina opposed and counteracted Wilhelm 
in many cases that lay within his domain, and Serlo, 
who had never shown any forbearance or indulgence to 
his sister, grew harsher and more unkind as her illness 
increased, and her changeable passionate moods required 
more consideration and tenderness. 

Just at this time they proposed giving Emilie Galottu 
The cast was very good and in the narrow limits of this 
tragedy each of the actors had füll scope for displaying 
his varied powers. Serlo, as Marinelli, was quite in his 
place; Odoardo was very well given; Madame Melina 
acted the mother very intelligently; Elmira distinguished 
herseif as Emilie; Laertes made a dignified Appiani, 
and Wilhelm had given some months to the study of 
the Prince's character. This study had given occasion 
to the frequent consideration alone, and discussion with 
Serlo and Aurelia, of the questions: Wherein does a 
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noble manner difFer from a well-bred bne? To what 
extent is the former indispensable to the latter and the 
latter not necessary to the formerl 

fSerlo, whose part of MarineUi represented the courtier 
as he is, without caricature, gave some very good thoughts 
on the subject. "Real good-breeding," he said, "is very 
difficult to imitate, partly because it is in reality only 
negative, and partly because it presupposes long practice. 
We taust not fancy that it is necessary to advertise 
dignity by a certain something in our behaviour; in that 
way we easily fall into a formal proud manner; we must 
rather avoid everything that is undignified and vulgär. 
A well-bred man will never forget himself or others, will 
do nothing that can compromise his own dignity, will 
neither be officious nor impolite, show no signs of out- 
ward agitation or emotion, never be in a hurry, and will so 
understand how to control himself at every moment, that 
let the storm within him rage as it will his outward equi- 
librium remains undisturbed. A noble man may possibly 
be negligent of himself at times, a well-bred man never. 
The latter may be compared to a carefully dressed 
person, who takes care not to lean against anything, and 
whom every one eise is careful not to brush up against; 
he is distinguished from the rest, but still he ought not 
to stand alone, for it is in this art as in every other: 
what is most difficult must at last be accomplished with 
ease, and the well-bred man — notwithstanding all that 
separates him from others — ought always to appear in 
connexion with them; never stiff or formal, ready and 
skilful on all occasions, appearing always as the first and 
yet never obtruding himself as such^ 

"This being the case, it is clear that in order to seem 
well-bred, a man must be so; it is easy to see too why 
women, generally speaking, leam to adopt a well-bred 
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manner so nmch more easily than men, and why soldiers 
and courtiers acquire it sooner than others/' 

On hearing this, Wilhelm almost despaired of being 
able to give his part, but Serlo restored his courage by 
going into every detail with him, making such refined 
bbservations on ea.ch point, and so thoroughly providing 
him with all he required, that at least in the eyes of the 
multitude the prince made a very fine gentleman indeed. 

Serlo had promised to give him the benefit of what- 
ever remarks he might still have to make on his Per- 
formance, after it was over; but the possibility of any 
such critical conversätion was prevented by an unpleasant 
dispute between the brother and sister. Aurelia had 
played the part of Orsina as probably no one will ever 
play it again. She knew it thoroughly and at the re- 
hearsals had treated it with indifference, but on the stage 
it might be said that she opened all the sluices of her 
öwn personal grief , and the result was a representation 
such as no poet even in the first fire of his invention 
could have figured to himself. Immense applause re- 
warded her .painful effort, but on going to look for her 
afterwards, she had fallen half fainting into a chair. 

Serlo had already shown his annoyance at what he 
oealled her exaggerated acting, and at this exposure of 
her innermost feelings before a public all more or less 
acquainted with that odious story, and as usual when 
he was very angry had manifested his wrath by stamping 
on the ground and gnashing his teeth; now that he 
saw her fallen back on her chair and surrounded by 
the others, he burst out: "Leave her alone! she'U go 
perfectly naked on the stage next, and then there'U be 
applause enough." 

"Ungrateful, inhuman creature!'* she exclaimed. "I 
§h?iH sooii be c?trried n^ed to that place where no applause 
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can ever reach our ears again." As she said these 
words she sprang up and hurried to the door.. The 
servant had forgotten to bring her cloak, the sedan-chair 
was not there, it had rained and a cold raw wind was 
blowing up the street. She was overheated and they 
begged her not to go out — in vain; she walked slowly y 
on purpose, praising the fresh cool air and inhaling it 
greedily. But by the time she reached home she was 
so hoarse that she could hardly speak, and would not ^ 
confess that she feit perfectly stiff down her back and 
neck. Before long her tongue became so paralysed that 
she could not speak correctly; they put her to bed and 
by the use of effectual remedies, one symptom at a time 
would give way, but only to be replaced by another. 
The fever gathered strength and she was in danger. 

The next moming she had a quiet hour, sent for 
Wilhelm and put a letter into his hands. "That paper," 
she said, "has long been waiting for the present moment. 
I feel that my life is drawing to its ck)se, promise me 
to deliver it yourself, and to say a few words that will 
revenge my sufferings on that faithless man; he is not 
without feeling and the tidings of my death shall cause 
him at least a momentary pain." 

Wilhelm took the letter, but tried at the same time 
to comfort her and to put away the thought of death. 

"No," she said, "do not try to take away my nearest 
hope. T have expected him long and shall embrace him- 
gladly." '^ 

Soon after this the physician's promised manuscript 
arrived. She begged Wilhelm to read it aloud to her; 
and the reader will best be able to judge of the effect 
it produced on her mind when he has made himself 
acquainted with the foUowing book. Our poor friend's 
passion and perversity seemed suddenly softened, she 
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^ asked for her letter back, and wrote another, apparently 

j in a much gentler tone, begging Wilhelm, if he should 

find that her friend was distressed at the tidings of her 

death, to comfort him, and assure him that she had for- 

. given and had wished him well. 

From this time she was very quiet, and seemed to 
be thinking over and trying to become thoroughly fami- 
liär with a few ideas gained from the manuscript, out 
of which she made Wilhelm read to her from time to 
time. The gradual decay of her strength was not ap- 
parent, and on coming to pay her a visit one moming 
Wilhelm was surprised to find her dead. 

The respect he had feit for her and the habit of 
being so constantly in her society made her loss very 
painful to him. She had been in fäct his only real friend, 
and he had feit Serlo's coldness only too much of late. 
He therefore feit eager to perform the commission she 
had given him and to leave them for a time. 

On the other hand this journey was just what Melina 
wanted, for by means of his extensive correspondence 
he had just entered into an agreement with two singers, 
a man and a woman, who were to prepare the public for 
the Coming opera by interludes between the acts. 

Aurelia's death and Wilhelm's absence were to be 
made good at first by this means, and our friend was 
satisfied with anything that procured him more easily 
leave of absence for a few weeks. 

The mission given him by Aurelia had assumed a 
Strange importance in his mind. Her early death had 
touched him deeply, and made him feel as if the man 
who had not only shortened her life, but fiUed that short 
period with anguish, must be his enemy. 

Notwithstanding her last gentle words therefore, he 
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resolved that on delivering the letter he would pass a 
severe sentence on her faithless friend; and, not willing 
to tnist to the feeling of the moment, prepared a speech 
which as he went on with it, became more pathetic than 
just. After having completely convinced himself that 
his composition was well put together, he proceeded 
to leam it by heart, making preparations meanwhile for 
his joumey. Mignon was in the room while he packed up 
his things, and she asked if he was going] to travel north- 
ward or southward; on hearing the former she answered: 
"Then I will wait for you here." She begged him to 
give her Mariana's string of beads; he could not refuse 
the dear little creature; the neck-handkerchief she had 
already. In retum she put the ghosf s veil into his port- 
manteau , though he told her that such a piece of gauze 
could be of no use to him. 

Melina undertook the management of the theatrical 
business, and his wife promised to cast a motherly eye 
on the two children from whom Wilhelm parted most 
unwillingly. Felix was in high spirits when he said fare- 
well, and on their asking what he would like Wilhelm 
to bring him, said: "Listen, I should like you to bring 
me a father." Mignon took Wilhelm's band, raised 
herseif on tiptoe and gave him a warm simple and open, 
but not tender, kiss on his ups, saying as she did so: 
"Master do not forget us, and come back soon." 

And thus we leave our friend to start on his journey, 
accompanied by a thousand varied thoughts and feel- 
ings. In conclusion we will note down here a song, 
which Mignon had recited several times with much 
feeling, but which owing to the throng of stränge 
events we have hitherto been hindered from giving our 
readers. 
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" Help me to silence, for to speak were sin. 
And silence is my duty now ; 
I long to teil thee all that's hid within, 
But Fate will not allow. 

; "At his true hour the glorious sun we See 

Chase the dark night, and it must turn to day ; 
E'en rugged ro^ks will set their waters free 
The thirst of earth and mankind to allay. 

^'When pain and sorrow come, each seeks his friend 
And teils him all the woe I'd teil to thee ^ 
But my poor lips a solemn oath doth bind. 
And none but God may dare pronounce them free." 
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BOOK VI. 

THE CONFESSIONS OF A BEAUTIFUL SOUL. 

Up to my eighth year I was a healthy child, but I 
can remember as little of that time as of the day on 
which I was bom. In the early part of that year I broke 
a blood-vessel , and from that moment my soul was all 
feeling and memory. The smallest details of that event 
stand as clearly before my eyes as if it had happened 
only yesterday. 

It seems to me now that during that nine-months' ill- 
ness the foundation for my entire future mode of thought 
was laid; and that, by means of the assistance which 
was then offered to my mind in developing itself after 
its own fashion. 

I suflfered and loved; that was in fact the fonn and 
fashion of my heart. During the most violent attacks of 
coughing and wasting fever, I was as quiet as a snail 
who has drawn back into his shell; as soon as I cöuld 
get a little breath I longed to feel something pleasant, 
and as every other enjoyment was denied me, tried to 
indemnify myself through my eyes and ears. They 
brought me doUs and picture-books, and whoever wished 
to sit at my bedside was obliged to teil me something. 

I enjoyed hearing my mother's Bible stories; my father 
amused me with natural objects. He had a very fair 
coUection; and would bring one drawer down after an- 
other, from time to time, to show me their contents and 
explain them to me correctly. Drfed plants and insects, 
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different kinds of anatomical preparations, human skin 
and bones, mummies and other things of the same kind 
nTBTf. laid on the little one's bed; the game he brought 
was shown to me before it was taken into the 
i; and — that the Ptinceof this world might not be 
f unrepresented in this assembly— my aunt used to 
; love-stories and fairy-tales. I took all in, and 
ling took rooL Sometimes I spent hours in com- 
a with the unseen Bcing, and I can still re- 
:r some verses that my mother wrote down at my 
3n. 

iften repeated agatn to my father what I had leamt 
lim, and it was not easy to make me take a medi- 
ntil I had asked where the things grew of which 
made, how they looked and what they were called. 
r did my aunt's stories fall on stony ground. I 
led myself dressed in beautiful raiment and en- 
ring the most delightful princes, who could take 
t until they had discovered the name of the un- 
beauty. I carried on one adventure of this kind 
i'hich a charming little angel in a white robe with 
i wings gave himself a great deal of trouble to 
e — so long, that at last I atmost seemed to see a 
of him. 

the end of a year I was tolerably restored to 
, but the wild spirits of childhood were quite gone. 
d not even play with my dolls; I wanted beings 
ould retum my love. My father kept all kinds of 
cats and birds, in all which I took great delight, 
[lat would I not have given to possess a creature 
tayed a most important part in one of my aunt's 
alesl It was a lamb caught in a wood, fed and 
it up by a peasant girl; but in this pretty creature 
an enchanted prince, who appeared at last in the 
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foim of a handsome youth and rewarded his benefactress 
with his band. How I longed for such a lamb! 

As there was no such creature however to be found, 
and everything round me pursued its natural course, the 
hope of ever possessing so rare a treasure almost entirely 
vanished by degrees. I comforted myself by reading 
books in which marvellous events were described. The 
Christian German Hercules was my favourite; that devout 
love-story was quite to my taste. Whatever happened 
to his Valiska — and awful things befell her — he always 
prayed before going to her help, and his prayers were 
all put down in the book, word for word. That pleased 
me thoroughly. That love for the invisible which I had 
always vaguely feit was increased by this; I deterrained 
once for all that God should be my confidant too. 

As I grew older I went on reading a mass of books, 
Heaven only knows what; but the Roman Octavia carried 
off the prize from all the rest. The persecutions of the 
early Christians, clothed in the form of a novel, excited 
my liveliest interest. 

At last however my mother began to find fault with 
this constant reading; in order to please her, my father 
would take away my books one day, but only to give 
them me back the^ext, and as she was clever enough to 
see that nothing sh^ could do in the matter would be of 
any use, she contented herseif with insisting that at least 
I should give as much time to the Bible as to other 
reading. I needed little persuasion to do this, and read 
the sacred books with great interest. At the same time 
my mother was very careful that nothing of a bad 
tendency should come into my hands; indeed I should 
have put away any improper book at once of my own 
accord, for my princes and princesses were all extremely 
virtuous, besides which I knew more of the natural 
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history of our race than I allowed any one to perceive. 
Most of this I had gained from the Bible. I compared 
doubtful passages with words and things that came before 
my own eyes, and so, with the help of my own desire for 
iniformation, and my talent for combination, succeeded 
in Unding out the truth. If I had heard of witches, I 
should have wanted to know all about witchcraft too. 

That with this passionate fondness for reading I still 
leamt how to cook, is owing to my mother's care and to 
the desire for Information spoken of above: in cooking 
there was something to be seen. The cutting-up of a 
fowl or a young porker was a treat for me. I used to 
carry the intestines to my father, and he would talk to 
me about them as if I had been a medical Student. 
With evident inward pleasure he would often say that 
the making of a son had been spoiled in me. 

I had now passed my twelfth year. I learnt French, 
dancing and drawing, and took the usual lessons in 
religion. These last stirred in me various thoughts and 
feelings, but none that had any immediate reference to my 
own condition. I liked to hear God spoken of, and was 
proud of being better able to speak of Him myself than 
most of my companions; indeed I began to read a num- 
ber of books which enabled me to telk about religion, 
but it never occurred to me to think over the real State 
of my soul, and to ask whßther it was like a mirror that 
could reflect the beams of the eternal sun; this I had 
once for all taken for granted. 

I leamt French with great delight and had a very 
good and thorough master. He was neither a thought- 
less empiric, nor a dry duU grammarian; he was a scholar 
and had seen the world; and while giving me lessons in 
French satisfied my desire for information in many dif- 
ferent ways, I loved bim so much that my heart always 
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beat when I was expecting his Coming. Neither had I 
any difficulty in learning drawing, and if my master had 
possessed any head ancUahy information I should have 
made more progress; unfortunately he had only hands 
and practice. 

Dancing gave me at first Üie least pleasure of all my 
lessons. My body was too sensitive, and my sisters were 
my only companions in learning. Our dancing-master*s 
idea however of giving a ball to all his pupils gave a 
fresh charm to the old practice. 

Among the throng of boys and girls at this ball the 
two sons of the Lord Chamberlain were the most con- 
spicuous. The youngest was my own age, the eldest 
two years older, and so beautiful were both that it was 
universally admitted such children had never been seen 
before. I too, from the moment I noticed them, could 
look at no one ehe. From that moment I paid atten- 
tion to my dancing — I wished to dance well. But how 
did it come to pass that these two boys took especial 
notice of me among so many other children? I cannot 
teil; suffice it to say that in an hour we were the best 
friends, and before our little evening's entertainment was 
over had agreed on our next place of meeting. This 
was a.great joy to me, but the next moming, when two 
polite little notes from the two brothers enquiring aftermy 
health — each accompanied by a bouquet — were brought 
me, I was in ecstasies. I have never feit since as I feit 
then. Politenesses were responded to and notes ex- 
changed. The church and the promenade became our 
places of meeting. Our young acquaintances always in- 
vited US together, but we were cunning enough so to 
hide the matter from our parents, that they should dis- 
Cover no more than we chose. 

So now I had at once two lovers. I was not decided 
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for either beyond the othet; I liked them both and we 
were very happy together. Suddenly the eldest feil ill. 
I had been so often ill myself, that I knew of many littie 
comforts and delicacies particularly suitable fox an in- 
valid, and sent them to him. His parents were grateful 
for this attention, listened to their beloved son's request, 
and as soon as he was able to leave his bed invited me 
and my sisters to see him. In his tenderly afifectionate 
way of receiving me there was no remnant of childish- 
ness, and from that day my mind was made up for him. 
He wamed me at once to keep this secret from his 
brother, but the warmth of my affection was not to be 
hidden, and the jealousy of the youngest made our 
jTomance perfect. He played us a Üiousand tricks, de- 
lighted in marring our pleasure, and by this means only 
increased the passionate affection he was trying to 
destroy. 

So at last I had really found my long wished-for 
lamb, and this strong love took the same effect on me 
as an illness; it quieted me and held me back from all 
extravagant, exciting pleasures. I was much alone and 
my heart was touchedj I began to think of God again. 
He was still my confidant, and I remember well with 
what tears I used to pray for the sick boy whose health 
continued so very delicate. 

Childish as many points in this littlie occurrence may 
have been, it contributed to form and cultivate my heart. 
For our French master we had to write a letter of our 
own invention every day, instead of the usual transla- 
tion exercise. I turned my own love-story to account, 
under the names of Phyllis and Dämon. The old man 
soon saw through it, and in Order to make me open my 
heart to him, praised the composition very warmly. I 
grew bolder by degrees, made a frank avowal and was 
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true even in the smallest details. I do not now remem- 
ber at what point, but in the course of my story he said 
ta me: "That is very pretty and natural, but Phyllis must 
take care; the matter may soon grow serious." 

1 was annoyed that he did not look upon it as such 
already, and asked him in my vexation what he under- 
stood by serious. He did not wait to be asked twice, 
but explained himself so clearly that I could hardly hide 
my terror. As my next feeling however was annoyance 
that he could entertain such thoughts, I conquered my fear, 
and, in my wish to defend my heroine, said with buming 
cheeks: "But, sir, Phyllis is an honest girl." 

Then he was malicious enough to laugh at me about 
my honest heroine; and, as we spoke in French, to play 
upon the word ^^honniie^^ and put the honesty of my 
Phyllis through all its significations; I feit the absurdity 
and grew extremely embarrassed. He, not wishing to 
frighten me, turned the conversation, but only for a 
time; many a little play or story that I read and trans- 
lated with him serving as opportunity to bring back the 
subject, and to point out how weak a protection so- \ 
called virtue can prove against the summons of a violent 
affection. I left off arguing with him, but in my heart 
was always vexed, and his remarks became a bürden 
to me. 

By degrees my connexion with Dämon ceased alto- 
gether; the tricks and artifices of the younger brother 
broke up our friendship. Not long after, both.these 
beautiful youths died. I was grieved at the time, but 
soon forgot them. 

Phyllis grew tall and healthy and began to see the 
World. Our crown-prince married, and soon after, at the 
death of his father, succeeded to the government Both 
at court and in the town, every thing was füll of life and 
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movement. My curiosity was well supplied with food. 
There were plays, balls and their usual adjuncts, and 
though my parents kept us back from such things as 
much as possible, we were obliged to show ourselves at 
court, where I had been presented. Strangers streamed 
into the town, every house had its distinguished visitors, 
some gentlemen were recommended to us too, and 
others introduced; and at my uncle's every nation was 
represented. 

My well-meaning Mentor continued modestly but 
pertinently to warn me, and I in my heart always to feel 
offended at his wamings. I was not in the least con- 
vinced of the truth of his assertions; perhaps indeed at 
that time I was really in the right, and he was wrong to 
think that women were always, and under every circum- 
stance, so weak; but he spoke so earnestly that once I 
grew seriously afraid lest it should be as he said, and 
answered eagerly: "As the danger is so great and the 
human heart so weak, I will ask God to protect me " 

This simple, earnest answer seemed to please him 
and he approved my resolution; but seldom was any- 
thing less earnestly meant. This time it was only an 
empty sentence: my former impressions of the Invisible 
were almost entirely extinguished, The throng by which 
I was surrounded distracted my thpughts and carried 
me away in its own course, like a mighty river. Those 
were the emptiest years of my life. To spend days in 
talking of nothing; never to have a sound, healthy 
thoughtj to pass my time in dreams and fancies — that 
was what pleased me then. I never even spent a thought 
on my beloved books. I was surrounded by people who 
did not possess the smallest amount of knowledge or idea 
of science — German courtiers, -a class in those days to- 
tally devoid of culture. 
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One would fancy that intercourse with such society 
must have brought me to the very verge of min. I 
passed my life in amusements which only appealed to the 
senses; never reflected, never prayed, never thought about 
myself nor about God; but I look upon it as a leading 
of Providence that none of those handsome rieh, well- 
dressed men took my fancy. They were dissolute, and 
took no pains to hide it: this frightened and repelled 
me. They omamented their conversation with ambiguous, 
equivocal expressions, and I grew cold to them. Their 
impertinence at times exceeded all belief; knd I allowed 
myself to be rüde in my tum. 

In addition to this my old master had once told me 
in confidence such things about the life of these bad men 
that I grew afraid even of their approaching me, and 
avoided everything they had touched, used or come in 
contact with. 

Conspicuous among the strangers who were staying 
among us, was a young man to whom in joke we had 
given the name of Narcissus. He had gained some re- 
putation already in his diplomatic career, and had come 
to our court in hopes that amid the various alterations 
then being made, he might meet with some advantageous 
post. He soon made the acquaintance of my father; 
his knowledge and conduct also procured him admission 
into a select circle of first-rate men. My father often 
spoke in his praise, and hiä handsome person would have 
made a deeper impression if there had not been a certain 
air of self-complacency running through all he did and 
Said. I had seen him and thought well of him, but we 
had never yet spoken to each other. 

At a large ball where we met we dänced a minuet 
together, which did not however lead to any further in- 
timacy. When the quicker and more fatiguing dances 

7* 
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began, which, to please my father who was concerned 
for my health I was accustomed to avoid, I went into 
anntlipr roooi and amused myself with some eiderly lady 
who had sat down to cards. 

rcissus, aftei fiyiog round with tiie rest for a time, 
nto this room too and, when he had recovered 
. fit of bleedtng at the nose brought on by the 
g, began a conversation on various subjects with 
i the course of half an hour the conversation grew 
TCsting, though totally unmixed with flattery or 
expressions of any kind, that we neither of us 
to dance any more. The others soon began to 
at US for this, but we were not to be put out of 
nance, and the next evening were able to conttnue 
nversation, while at the same time the quiet was 
eneficial to our health. 

e acquaintancc was made. Narcissus calied on 
d my sisters, and now once more I began to be 
what knowledge I possessed, what I had feit and 
id on, and on what subjects I could express my- 
conversation. My new acquaintance, who had 
hved in the best society, possessed, in addition 
lorough knowledge of all that feil under the head 
tics or history, very extended literary information, 
IS acquainted with all the newest books, especially 
)ublished in France. Many a pleasant and useful 
lid he bring or send me, but this had to be kept 
■et as a forbidden love, Leamed women had al- 
been turned into ridicule and even the well-in- 
. were disliked, probably because it was thought 
e to put so many ignorant men to the blush. 
ny father, though he thought this a most favourable 
jnity for cultivating my mind, insisted on our 
transactions betng kept secret. 
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Our acquaintance went on thus for nearly a year, 
and I could not say that Narcissus had ever used any 
expressions which savoured of love or tendemess. He 
was always polite and obliging, but showed no affection, 
and indeed seemed by no means indifferent to the 
charms of my youngest sister, who at that time was ex- 
ceedingly beautiful. He spoke several foreign languages, 
the idioms and pecüliar phrases of which he was fond 
of introducing into his German conversations, and he 
used to give her in joke many friendly pleasant foreign 
names. She did not retum this in any especial manner; 
in truth she was drawn in another direction, and as she 
was very quick and he very sensitive, they often dis- 
agreed about trifles. He managed to keep on good terms 
with ray mother and aunt, and so by degrees had be- 
come a member of the family. 

Who knows how long we might have Ijved on in 
this way, if a stränge chance had not suddenly altered 
our relations'J I was invited with my sisters to a house 
which I was not fond of visiting. The society there was 
too miscellaneous, and one sometimes met people, if not 
of the coarsest, at all events of the dullest and most in- 
sipid stamp. This time Narcissus was invited too, and 
this gave me a reason for going, as I was sure to have 
at least one person with whom I could talk in my own 
way. A good deal that was very disagreeable occurred 
even at table, as some of the men had drunk deeply; 
and afterwards a game of forfeits was determined on. 
It was played with a great deal of animation and noise. 
Narcissus had to redeem a forfeit: he was to whisper 
something pleasant in every one's ear. Possibly he may 
have staid a little too long with my neighbour, the wife 
of a captain. Suddenly her husband gave him such a 
violent box on the ear that the powder flew into my 
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eyes. On looking up, after I had wiped them and re- 
covered a little from the shock, I saw that both the men 
y,oA tKcip swords drawn. Narcissus was bleeding, and 
f the Company were trying to hold back the 
um wine, anger and jealousy had almost de- 
his senses. I took Narcissus' arm, led him 
: door and upstairs into another room, where, 
it he was not even there safe from his enraged 
I boUed the door. 

;ither of us thought the wound was serious, as 
on!y see a cut across his hand, but we soon 
that blood was Streaming down his back and 
I a large wound on bis head. Now I really 
US. I ran on to the landing to call for help, 
find no one; they were all busy below, trying 
the furious oflicer. At last one of the daughters 
nily appeared, and frightened me even more 
seasonable mirth: it was a confoundedly good 
jhe said; she sbould die with laughing at the 
! made. I begged her urgently to send for a 
and in her wild way she rushed downstairs to 
herseif. 

; back to the wounded man, bound my pocket- 
lief round his hand, and a towel that I found 
lehind the door round his head. The wounds 
profusely, he was very pale, and looked as if he 
g to fainl. Nobody was near to help me; I 
without ceremony in my arms, and tried to 
by caresses and kind words. This seemed to 
i a Spiritual remedy; he retained his senses but 
pale as death. 

t the busy mistress of the house came upstairs; 
erriiied at discovering my friend lying in this 
in my arms and both of us covered with blood; 
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for no one had imagiried that Narcissus was wounded; 
they all thought I had brought him off uninjured. 

Wine, scents and all kinds of refreshing restoratives 
were brought at once in abundance, the surgeon arrived, 
and I could have been dispensed with; but Narcissus 
held my hand firmly; indeed I should have staid with- 
out being held. Whüe his wounds were being dressed 
I continued to apply wine outwardly. I heeded little 
that the whole Company were standing round us. The 
surgeon had finished, the wounded man took leave of 
nie silently, but with a look of gratitude and Obligation, 
and was carried home. 

The mistress of the house then took me into her 
bedroom; she was obliged to undress me entirely, and I 
must confess, that as I caught sight of myself in the glass 
while they were washing the blood from my body, I be- 
came aware for the first time that I was beautiful even 
without the help of dress. As none of my own clothes 
were in a State to put on again, and every one in' the 
house was either shorter or stouter than myself, I reached 
home in a very stränge costume, to the great astonish- 
ment of my parents. On hearing of the shock I had 
received, their friend's wounds, the captain's folly, and 
indeed the whole affair, they were extremely distressed 
and annoyed. My father indeed was very nearly sending 
a challenge himself to the captain on the spot, in his 
eagerness to avenge his friend. He blamed the gentle- 
men who had been present for not having resented such 
ft a murderous attempt at once, as it was only too evident 
that directly after the blow the captain must have drawn 
his sword and wounded Narcissus from behind; the cut 
on the hand had not been given until after Narcissus 
had drawn his own sword. I was indescribably excited 
and affected, or had I not better say: the love which 
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was resting in the deepest recesses of my heart broke 
loose suddenly, like a flame to which the air has beea 
,let int And though enjoyment and pleasure are very 
"'"""' '"i begetting love and nourishing it secretly, a 
f courageous temperament is most easily driven 

decision and acknowledgraent, by some sudden 
fear. My parents gave their little daughter 

:dtcine and sent her to bed; early the next 
my father hastened off to bis friend, and found 
; in a violent fever brought on by his wounds. 
>ld me but little of what had passed between 
i trled to quiet my mind as to the consequences 
ght follow the affair. The questions being dis- 
ere: whether it would be possible to accept an 
X whether the matter must come before a court 
, and other points of a like nature. I knew my 
3 well to believe that he would like the affair 
ver without a duel, but I said nothing, having 
■nt firom him that women had no business with 
jutes. It did not seem that anything touching 
id passed between the two friends, but it was 
before my father confided the purport of their 
anversation to my mother. Narcissus, he said, 

1 deeply touched by what I had done to help 
! embraced him, declaring himself eternally in- 
) me, and saying that he desired no happiness 
;ouId share it with him: he had also begged to - 
;d to look on my father as his own. All this 
repeated to me faithfully, adding however the 

it remark, that it was better not to lay too 
portance on words uttered in first moments of 
:ling. "Of course not," I answered, with assumed 
but Heaven only knows what and how much I ' 
äaid so. 
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Naxcissus was ill two months, and was prevented by 
the wound in his hand from even writing; he gave 
evidence however by^ the most polite attentions that he 
had not forgotten. I coupled all these extra politenesses 
with what my mother had told me and my head was 
perpetually füll of fancies. The event served as entertain- 
ment for the whole town. To me people used a peculiar 
tone in speaking of it and drew inferences which, much 
as I tried to reject them, touched me very nearly. My 
inward agitation was all the more violent the more I 
tried to hide it from the world. The thought of losing 
him terrified me, and yet the possibility of a nearer con- 
nexiqp made me tremble. ^To a simple inexperienced 
girl there is certainly something alarming in the thought 
of marriage.j 

, These strong feelings brought me back to reflect on 
myself once more. The gay visions brought by a life of 
mere amusement, which had been floating before my 
eyes day and night, were all at once scattered to the 
winds. My Soul began to stir within me again, but the 
much interrupted acquaintance with my invisible Friend 
could not be so easily restored. We continued at some 
distance from each other; something of the old State of 
feeling retumed, but with a great difference. 

A duel, in which the captain was seriously wounded, 
passed over entirely without my knowledge. Narcissus 
reappeared in society, and public opinion in every sense 
was in his favour. His first act was to have himself 
brought to our house with his head and hand still bound 
up. flow my heart beat at that visitl The whole family 
was present, nothing beyond the usual Speeches of thanks 
and politeness was said on either side, but he found an 
opportunity of shewing me some secret signs of tender- 
ness which only increased my agitation, After his 
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recovery he visited us through the winter on the same 
footing as formerly, and though he gave me many qiiiet 
tokens of feeling and iove, nothing was openiy spoken 
"" 'i"- subject. 

this way I was kept in constant practice. I could 
' in DO human creature and was at too great a 
e from God. During the last four wild years I 
rgotten Him; He came back to my mind now oc- 
Llly, but our acquaintance had grown cold; the 
paid Him were only visits of ceremony, and as 
'er I always dressed myself up on those occasions, 
oduced with self-complacency my virUte, the pro- 
of my condnct, and various other excellences in 
[ supposed myself superior to others, He seemed 
no notice whatever of me thus decked out. 
:ourtier, if treated thus by the prince on whom he 
Is for his success in life, would be much disturbed; 
ras not at all uneasy. I had what I wanted, health 
1 easy comfortable life; if He were pleased to 
ber me, goodj if not, I still believed I had done 

y- 

id not really think thus of myself then; but it 
e true State of my soul. Even then however 
itions were being made for changing and purifying 
id. 

ing arrived and Narcissus visited me one day un- 
iced and at a time when I was quite alone. He 
LS a lover and asked whether I would give him 
irt, and, if he should obtain an honourable and 

e post, my band also at some future time, 

was already in the Service of our government, but 

his ambition, they had at first rather kept him 
lan rapidly promoted him, and as he possessed 

property had given him but a smail sataiy. 
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Much as I liked Narcissus, I knew he was not a man 
who could be dealt with in an entirely straightforward 
fashlon, so I contxoUed my feelings and referred him to 
my father. Of his consent however he seemed to feel 
certain, and wished first to come to an agreement with 
me on the spot. At last I said yes, but only on condi- 
tion that my parents were of the same mind. He then 
spoke to both of them in due form; they showed their 
satisfaction and we became engaged on the strength of 
what was hoped for speedily — his further promotion. 
Sisters and aunts were informed, but under injunctions 
of strictest secrecy. 

* Thus my admirer was transformed into an engaged 
lover. The difference proved to be very great, and if 
any one could change all the admirers of right-thinking 
girls into engaged lovers it would be a great benefit for 
our sex, even in case marriage were not to foUow. The 
love of the two for each other does not decrease, but it 
becomes more rational. Numberless little follies, coquetry 
and caprice of all kinds disappear. If he likes her better 
in a simple moming-cap than in the most elegant head- 
dress, a right-thinking girl will certainly cease to care 
much about the style in which her hair is arranged; and 
nothing is more natural than that he too should think 
rationally, and rather wish to form a domestic wife for 
himself than a dressed-up doli for the world. And this 
feeling will run through every thing eise. 

If a girl has the good fortune to be engaged to a 
sensible well-informed man, she will leam more from him 
than the best finishing schools or a residence abroad 
could teach her; for she will not only accept with pleasure 
all the culture he gives, but will try to make progress by 
herseif. Love knows of few impossibilities, and at last 
the subjection so necessary and so becoming for a 
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woman begins. An engaged lover does not ruie, like 
a husband; he only asks, and she whom he loves tries 
to find out his wishes and fulfil them even before they 
are utteredi 

~ ' ice taught me too in this way what I would 
t much have missed. I was happy, really 
IT as one can be so in this world; that is to 
lort time. 

nmer passed in this quiet happiness. Nar- 
lot give me the slightest reason for complaint; 
wer to me from day to day, my whole söul 
n; he knew this, and knew too how to value 
liäe, out of apparent trifles that something 
:h by degrees undennined our relation to 

s behaved as an engaged lover, and never 
k more of me than is allowed to those who 
1. But as to the hmits of virtue and propriety 
very fnuch, I wished to walk securely, and 
lit no familiarity that might not have been 
the World. He, accustomed to dainties, found 
7 severe. Hence arose constant contentions. 
my conduct and at the same time tried to 
my resolution^ . 

■ds "it may become serious" of my cid teacher 
:o my mind, and with those words the remedy 
proposed. 

uaintance with God had retumed in some . 
le had given roe a lover who was very dear 
this I was thankAil to Him. That earthly 
3 effect of concentrating my mind and setting 
L, and was in no way opposed to the occupa- 
thoughts with God. I poured out to Him 
ally Üie cause of my anxiety, not noticing 
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that the very thing which made me anxious was what I 
really wished fon In my own eyes I was very streng: 
I did not by any means pray "Lead me not into tempta- 
tion," for I thought myself far beyond the reach of 
temptation. In this light tinsel of my own virtue I boldly 
appeared before God. He did not cast me from Him, * 
but at the slightest approach left behind in my soul a 
tender, gentle impression, which moved me to seek Him 
again. 

For me the whole world beside Narcissus was dead: 
nothing eise had any charm. My love for dress even 
liad but one aim, and that was to please him; if I knew 
he were not to see me I took no pains with my toilette. 
I was fond of dancing^ but if he were away the motion 
seemed irksome and unpleasant Even for brilliant r/- 
unions I could not resolve to buy new dresses or have 
the old ones trimmed up in fashionable style, if he were 
not to be present. To me one person was as pleasant 
as another; in other words, they were all alike burden- 
some. I considered such an evening well spent, if I sat 
down to a gaiüe of cards with a party of eider people, 
though I never had had any pleasure in such amuse- 
ments, and if some kind old friend chanced to laugh at 
me for this, I would smile perhaps for the first time in 
the whole evening. It was the same with walks and every 
other kind of social amusement imaginable. 

** Him I had chosen, him alone ; 
He was for me the oiiiy one 
Beyond his favour sought I none.*' 

Thus I was often lonely, even in society, and would 
have preferred perfect solitude. But my busy mind could 
neither sleep nor dream; I feit and thought, and at last 
attained a facility in speaking of my feelings and thoughts 
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to God. Feelings of another, but not of a contradictory 
kind, then developed diemselves within nie, For my 
love to Narcissus was in perfect conforraity with the jJan 
of creation, and nowhere came in collision with my duty. 
hough not contradictory, they were infinitely diverse. 
ssus' image was the only one that ftoated before 
nind, and in which all my, love centred; but the 
feeling centred in no image and was inexpressibly 
able. I have lost it now and cannot bring it back, 
if this, Narcissus, who knew all my other secrets, 
l nothing. I soon discovered that he thought dif- 
tly, for he often gave me books which, either gravely 
ith lighter weapons, attacked everj'thing that could 
illed a connexion with the Invisible. I read them 
jse they came from him, and when I had finished 
I not remember a word of their contents. 
/ith regard to science and general information too, 
ntercourse was not without its contradictions, Like 
len, he laughed at leamed women and instructed 
inceasingly. Every subject, law excepted, he used 
Ik over with me, and, while bringing me perpetually 
; of all kinds, often repeated the doubtful doctrine 
a woman ought to hide her knowledge more caie- 
than a Calvinist in a Roman Catholic country his 
I. But as I was really accustomed to be very natural 
:iety, and so did not pretend to be cleverer or better- 
ned -than formerly, he was the first to give way to 
y and to speak of my talents and superiority when 
;ion ofFered, 

. celebrated man of the world, at that time held in 
i esteem for his influence, talents and intellect, was 
at favourite at our court. He took very much notice 
ircissus and liked to have him constantly near him- 
Among other subjects they once had an argument 
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on the virtues of women. Narcissus repeated the con- 
versation to me in all its details; I was not behindhand 
with my remarks, and he asked me to put them' into the 
form of a written essay. I wrote French pretty fluently, 
my old teacher having laid a good foundation. My cor- 
respondence with Narcissus had always been carried on 
in French, and indeed in those days a refined education 
could only be gained from French books. My essay 
pleased the Count, and I had to deliver up some little 
poems which I had written a short time before. In short, 
Narcissus seemed to be boasting of his future bride most 
unreservedly, and the story ended, to his great satis- 
faction, in a very clever letter in French. verse written 
and sent to him by the Count on his departure. In this 
letter their friendly discussions were alluded to, and at 
its close my friend was congratulated on the happiness 
that lay in prospect for him— the experiencing, after so 
many doubts and errors, what virtue really was in the 
arms of a virtuous and charming wife. 

This poem was shown to me first, but after that to 
almost every one, and of course every one had his own 
ideas on it. Such things happened often, and in the 
same way all the strangers whom he admired and valued 
were introduced at our house. 

In Order to consult our very clever physician, a 
Counfs family came to reside for some time in the place 
where we lived. Narcissus was treated like a son in 
their house f he introduced me; they were people of real 
worth, and when with them both my mind and my feel- 
ings were occupied and entertained; even society seemed 
to amuse itself in a less hollow fashion there than else- 
where. They all knew in what relation we stood to one 
another, treated us as circumstances dictated, and passed 
over our principal connexion in silence. I mention this 
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acquaintance, because of the influence it exercised on 

my future life. 

Nearly a year of our engagement had now passed 
md with it our spring-time. Summer caoie and 
bg grew hotter and graver, 

3 or three unexpected deaths rendered some ap- 
ents vacant, for which Narcissus was a. fit can- 
The moment drew near that was to decide my 
d while he and all our friends were making every 
; effort at court to destroy certain impressions 
were unfavourable to him, and to secure the de- 
ost, I brought my petition to my invisible Friend, 
so kindly received that I gladly came again. I 
ed freely my wish that Narcissus might obtain 
lointment, but my prayer was not vehement, and I 
t demand its fulfilment on the ground that I had 
for it. 

; post was given to a very inferior candidate. I 
ribly distressed at the news, ran into my room 
cked the door behind me. The first pang of 
melted in tears; my next thought was: this has 
)pened by chance, and was followed iramediately 
resolution to submit cheerfully, as this apparent 
ist in reality be meant for my good. Then the 
t calmest feelings crowded into my mind, scatter- 
the clouds of sorrow, I feit that with such help 
ing could be borne, and appeared at table in 
jirits, to the great astonishment of my family. 
cissus had less strength tlian I; 1 was obliged to 
: him; reverses occurred too in his family which 
i on his mind deeply, and as we placed perfect 
nee in one another, he told me all. His negotia- 
ir obtaining Service undcr a foreign government 
)t more successful. I feit all this deeply for his 
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sake and my own, and ended by carrying every sorrow 
to the place where my petitions were so graciously heard. 

The more soothing these experiences, the oftener I 
tried to renew them, and to find comfort where I had 
so often been consoled. But it was not always to be 
foundi I was like one who would warm himself in the 
sunshine, and something throws a shadow in his 
way. "What is thisl" I asked myself. I investigated 
the matter eagerly, and clearly perceived that everything 
depended on the condition of my soul: if that were* not 
entirely turned towards God I remained cold, feit no 
answering influence frora Him and could not recognize 
His reply to my prayer. The second question was: 
"What prevents my soul from tuming in a straight direc- 
tion towards God^" Here I was in a wide field and 
got entangled in an investigation which lasted nearly all 
the second year of my engagement. I could have put 
an end to it earlier, for I soon came on the track; but 
I would not confess this, and sought all manner of 
excuses. 

I soon found that the straight direction of my soul 
towards God was disturbed by foolish amusements, and 
by the occupation of my thoughts with unworthy things; 
the H<m) and Where were soon clear enough to me. 
But how was I to manage in a world where every one 
was either indifferent or madly extravagant 1 I would 
gladly have left the matter undecided, and lived on at 
random as others did who seemed quite happy, but I 
did not dare to do so; I experienced too much Opposi- 
tion from within myself. Yet even if I wished, I could 
not absent myself from society or change the circum- 
stances in which I lived. I was, once for all, confined 
within a circle. I could not disembarrass myself of 
certain conditions, and in the matter which touched me 
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most nearly fatal difficulties crovvded and accumulated 
upon me. I often lay down in tears, and rose again with 
tears in the monÄng, after a sleepless night; 1 stood in 
need of powerful help, and God would not grant it me 
so long as I ran about in my fool's cap and bells. 

I began to weigh all my actions separately. Dancing 
and Cards came first under consideration. There was 
nothing that had ever been spoken, thought or written 
for or against these amusements that I did not hunt up, 
talk over, read, ponder on, add to or reject; I tormented 
myself unspeakably. By giving up these things I was 
certain to offend Narcissus, for he was dreadfuUy afraid 
of the ridiculous appearance which conscientious scruples 
give in the eyes of the world. And as I was committing 
what I held to be folly — pemicious foUy — not even be- 
cause I liked it, but entirely for his sake, it was all fear- 
fuUy difficult for me. 

Without a great deal of tiresome detail and repeti- 
tion, it would be impossible for me to give an idea of 
the pains I took, when joining in such amusements and 
actions as distracted my mind and destroyed my inward 
peace, to keep my heart at the same time open to ihe 
workings of the Invisible Being, and how sorely I feit 
that the difFerence could not be adjusted in this way. 
For directly I put on the garment of folly, it ceased to 
be a mere mask; the folly itself penetrated me at once 
through and through. 

May I be permitted here to transgress the laws of 
mere historical narratioh, and to make a few observations 
on what at that time was passing within me? What could 
have so changed my tastes and character that in tny 
twenty-second year — nay, even earlier — I took no pleasure 
in things which are generally an innocent amusement for 
people of that agel Why were they not innocent for 
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me? I think I may answer: they were really not mnocent 
for me, because I was not, like others of my own age 
and Position, unacquainted with my own soul. No, I 
knew from experiences which had come to me unsought, 
that there were nobler and higher emotions, that these 
freally give us that pleasure which we seek in vain from 
fliere diversions, and that at the same time there lies 
stored up in them a treasure to strengthen us in time 
of sorrow. 

But social enjoyment and the diversions of youth 
must have possessed a great charm for me: I found it 
impossible to enjoy them as though I enjoyed them not. 
How many things I could do now, if I wished, with the 
greatest indifFerence, which at that time unsettled and 
even threatened to obtain the mastery over me! There 
was no medium: either I must give up these attractive 
amusements, or be deprived of the reviving feelings T«^hich 
comforted my soul. 

Before I was really conscious of it however, the con- 

flict within my soul had been already decided. Though 

there might be something in me that hankered after these 

pleasures of sense I had really ceased to enjoy them. A 

, man may be very fond of wine, but if he finds him- 

self in a cellar where the air threatens to stifte him, he 

will lose all desire to drink, though many füll casks may 

be Standing round him. Pure air is more than wine: I 

feit that only too keenly, and from the first it would have 

cost me little consideration to choose what was good, in 

preference to what was attractive, if the fear of losing 

Narcissus' affection had not held me back. But when 

at last, after a thousand struggles and repeated reflection, 

I came to look keenly at the tie which bound me to 

him, I discovered that it was weak aftd could be broken. 

Lperceived that what confined me in this space so void 

8* 
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of air was nothing more than a glass bell: have str.ength 
to break it and you are saved! 

No sooner thought than dared. I threw off the maslf 
and acted on every occasion as my own heart dictated. 
I loved Narcissus all this tirae tenderly, but the ther- 
mometer which had hitherto been Standing in hot water 
was now hanging in the open air, and could not rise 
higher than the warmth of the atmosphere allowed. 

Unfortunately the air cooled seriously. Narcissus 
began to draw back and behave distantly: he was at 
liberty to do this, but my thermometer feil as he drew' 
back. My faraily noticed our conduct; I was questioned, 
and they were beginning to express surprise, but I ex- 
plained with resolute defiance that up to that time I had 
sacrificed myself enough, and that I was still ready to 
share all the crosses and troubles of future life with him, 
but that with regard to my own actions I must demand 
perfect freedom; that what I did or left undone must 
depend entirely on my own convictions; that I did not 
wish to persist in any opinion obstinately — on the con- 
trary should he glad to hear every argument on the 
other side — but as it concerned my own happiness the 
decision must depend on myself and I would suffer no 
compulsion of any kind. Just as little as the most 
celebrated physician could induce me to take any article 
of food, which, though perhaps perfectly wholesome in 
;tself and liked by many, I knew by experience was in- 
variably injurious to my own health — as, for instance, 
coffee — so little, nay even far less, would I allow myself 
to be persüaded that an action which confused and un- 
settled my mind could be of any moral benefit to me. 

As these arguments had long been preparing quietly 
in my own mind, to discuss them was rather pleasant 
than annoying to me; I gave vent to all that was in my 
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heart and leamt the füll value of my resolution. I did 
not )deld one hair's breadth, and those to whom I owed 
no filial respect were despatched with a short sharp an- 
swer. In my own family I soon conquered. My mother 
had held similar opinions from her youth up, only in 
her case they had never reached maturity. No difficulties 
had forced her to carry out her convictions into action, 
and given her the courage to do so. She was happy in 
beholding her unexpressed wishes fulfiUed in her child. 
My youngest sister seeraed to draw closer to me, the 
second was attentive and quiet. My aunt had the most 
objections to make. The reasons she gave seeihed to 
her unanswerable, and were so in reality because they 
were entirely common-place. I was at last obliged to 
let her see that she had in no sense a* voice in the 
matter, after which she at least seldom allowed it to be 
noticed that she persisted in her opinion. She was also 
the only person who watched this occurrence close at 
hand, and yet remained unmoved. I do her no injustice 
when I say that she had no feeling and the narrowest 
ideas/ 

My father acted quite in keeping with his character. 
He spoke little but often with me on the matter. His 
arguments were reasonable, and as his unanswerable; but 
my deep feeling that I was right gave me strength to 
dispute the point with him. These scenes however soon 
changed; I was forced to make an appeal to his heart. 
Oppressed by the force of his reasoning, I broke out into 
the njost impassioned expostulations, gave loose both to 
my tongue and my tears, proved to him how dearly I 
loved Narcissus, what constraint I had put upon myself 
during the last two years, and how certain I was that I 
was doing right now; that I was ready to seal this cer- 
tainty by the loss of my beloved future husband, my 
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seeming happiness and, if need be, all I possessed in the 
World; that I would rather leave my country, parents and 
friends, and earn my bread in a foreign land, than act 
contrary to my convictions. He concealed his feeling, 
was silent on the matter for a time, and at last declared 
himself openly on my side. 

\ From that time Narcissus avoided our house, and 

' my father then gave up attending the club at which they 

were accustomed to meet once every week. The afiair 

created a Sensation both at court and in the town. 

People talked us over as is usual in such cases, for the 

public is apt to take a vehement interest in things of 

this kind, having been spoiled by the influence its opinion 

\ exercises on weak minds.\I knew the world well enough 

\ to be aware, that the very persons who have persuaded 

i you to a course of action, are often the first to blame 

you for pursuing that course,; and even without this 

knowledge my state of mind at that time made me per- 

fectly indifferent to such passing opinions — for me they 

were as if they had never been. 

On the other band I would not give up the in- 
dulgence of my affection for Narcissus. He had becoipe 
invisible, but my heart had not changed towards him. I 
was still his, if he would consent to leave my convictions 
undisturbedj without this condition I would have refused 
a kingdom with him. For some naonths I carried these 
thoughts and feelings about with me, and at last, when 
I feit strong and quiet enough to go to work calmly, 
wrote him a polite, but not affectionate, note asking why 
he never came to see me. 

As I knew that he was not fond of explaining him- 
self, but even in matters of inferior importance was ac- 
custpm^d to act silently in the way he thought good, 
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I nrged him to give his reasöns. I received in answer 
a long and, as it seemed to me, insipid epistle, in a 
prolix style and füll of unmeaning phrases, to the effect 
that he could not make me an offer of his hand until 
he had a better appointment; that no one knew so well 
as I how many hindrances had hitherto lain in his path; 
that perhaps such a long fruitless engagement might pre- 
judice my renommSe, and if I would allow him to remain 
at his present distance, the moment he were in a position 
to make me happy, the promise he had given would be 
regarded by him as sacred. 

I wrote back at once that as the matter was well 
known to all the world, it might possibly be a little too 
late to think of my renommie: for which however my 
conscience and innocence were the best guarantees: that 
I reTeased him hereby at once and without hesitation 
from his promise, and wished that the release might bring 
him happiness. Before another hour had passed I re- 
ceived a Short answer in effect precisely the same as the 
firstj repeating, that on obtaining the desired appoint- 
ment he should ask whether I would share his good 
fortune with him. 

For me this meant nothing. I told my relations and 
friends that our engagement was at an end, and it was 
so in reality. Nine months later he obtained all he 
could have wished, and asked my hand in marriage again, 
but with the condition that, as the wife of a man who 
must live in considerable style, I should have to change 
my opinions. I retumed a polite refusal, and with heart 
and mind hastened away from the whole affair, just as 
one longs to get out of the theatre directly the curtain 
has fallen. Soon after he, as now easily lay in his power, 
made a very advantageous match both as to money and 



inn; I knew that in his own fashion he was liappy, 
It quite at ease about hlm. 

lust not however pass over the fact in silence, that 
efore and after he obtained his post, some very 
jffers of marriage were made me, all which I un- 
ngly refused, though vay father and mother would 
ked me to be more compliant, 
d now, after this stormy March and April, the most 
May *veather seemed destined to be my portion. 
■ood health I enjoyed an indescribable peace of 
my loss was a gain to me in whichever direction 
;d. Young and füll of feeling as I was, the natural 
seemed to me a thousand limes more beautiful 
jrmerly, when I needed Company and games to 
t tlie time passed in the lovely garden from seem- 
> long. As I had made up my mind not to be 
:d of my piety, I took courage further, and allowed 
'e for axt and science to be known. 1 drew, 
l and read, and found plenty of supporters. In- 
>f the great world which I had forsaken, or rather, 
had forsaken me, a smaller, but far richer and 
:ntertaining one, had formed around me. I was 
f Society, and confess that in giving up my old 
itances the prospect of loneliness had made me 
r. But I found myself abundantly indemnified, 
;rhaps almost too much so. My acquaintance had 
jeen so extensive, and this, not only wilh those of 
'n nation whose opinions coincided with mine, 
3 with foreigners. My story had become notorious, 
any people were curious to see the girl who had 
td God beforc her lover. Just at that time too a 
religious tone of feeling was perceptibie in Ger- 
Anxiety for the saivation of the soul had awakened 
ly famtlies among our highest nobility. Neither 
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were instances of the same kind wanting among the 
lower nobility, while in the classes beneath, these ideas 
were very widely spread. 

My connexion with the Count's family of whom I 
have already spoken grew closer. Their numbers had 
been increased by the arrival of some relatives in the 
town. These very valuable friends sought my society as 
I did theirs. They had a very large connexion, and in 
their house I became acquainted with a considerable Pro- 
portion of the princes, counts and gentlemen of the empire. 
My opinions were a secret to no one, and, whether they 
were respected or merely made allowance for, my end 
was obtained: I was allowed to remain unattacked. 

But these were not the only ways by which I was to 
be led back again into the world. A step-brother of my 
father, who hitherto had only paid us a passing visit 
now and then, came to stay at our house. He had quitted 
the Service of his own court, where he had earned respect 
and had possessed influence, only because things were not 
entirely conducted according to his ideas. In the cor- 
rectness of his judgment and sternness of his character 
he was very like my father, but the latter possessed a 
certain measure of softer feeling which made it easier for 
him to yield in business aifairs, and, though not to do 
himself, yet to permit to be done by others, things contrary 
to his own conviction, allowing his wrath to evaporate 
afterwards either in silence by himself, or confidentially in 
his own family. My uncle was a much younger man, 
and his independent feeling was not a little strengthened 
by his circumstances. His mother had been very rieh, 
in addition to which he had a large fortune to expect 
from her near and distant relatives. He thus needed 
no extraneous addition to his own property, whereas 
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my fathcr's private income was so small, that he was fast 
to his post by the pay he received from it. 
[y sorrow too had helped to make my uncle'» 
still more inflexible. He had lost a charming 
a proroising son early in his married life, and 
t time, had seemed to wish the reoioval of 
lg and person that was not dependent on his 

r family it was sometimes whispered with a little 
lacency that he was not likely to mairy again, 
hildren might look upon ourselves as heirs to a 
une. I took no further notice of this, but the 
: of the others was not a little regulated by 
)es. .His own character being so firm, he had 
;d himself never to contradict any one in con- 
. but rather to listen kindly to every opinion, 
to confinn and raise the speaker's mode of 
t a subject by means of argument and illustra- 
lOse who did not know him always fancied he 
eir own opinion, for his understanding was pre- 
and he could make all kinds of different ideas 
With me however he was not so successful, as 
:ame under consideration of which he had not 
st conception, and kindly, sympathisingly and 
f as he talked over my opinions with m?, I 
: but be stmck with the fact that he evidently 
lea of the principle which lay at the root of all 

/ed as he was, still after some time we dis- 
he real reason of his unusually long stay with 
could see at last that he had chosen our 
sister from amongst us, with the intention of 
her well and happily, according to his own 
d certainly her attractions, both bodily and 
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mental, were such, that (especially if a good fortune were 
thrown into the scale .along with them) she might lay 
Claim to the highest match. His feelings with regard to 
me were expressed in dumb show; he placed me, namely, 
as Stiftsdame or Canoness, on a foundation for unmarried 
ladies of good family, the revenues of which post I soon 
began to receive. 

My sister was neither so satisfied with his care and 
kindness, nor so thankful for it as I. She confided to 
me a matter in which her heart was engaged, and which 
tili then she had been prudent enough to hide, fearing 
what indeed really happened — that I should use every 
possible means to dissuade her from marrying a man for 
whom she ought to have feit no liking. I did my ut- 
most and succeeded. My uncle's intentions were so 
eamest and unmistakeable, and the prospect for my sister, 
with her taste for a worldly life, so attractive, that she 
mustered strength to give up a fancy of which even her 
own judgment disapproved. 

As she now no longer evaded my uncle's gentle 
guidance, the foundation for his plan was soon laid. 
She was appointed maid of honour at a neighbouring 
court, where the lady highest in office was very much 
respected; she was also a friend of his own, to whose 
kind care he could entrust my sister, and on whom he 
could depend for her further cultivation and improve- 
ment. I accompanied her to the place of her new abode. 
We had both of us reason to be very satisfied with our 
reception, and sometimes I could not help laughing to 
myself at the part which as Stiftsdame — young and pious 
Stiftsdame — I had now to play in the world. 

In former times such a position would have confused 
me, perhaps even tumed my head; but now I was calm 
in the midst of all that surrpunded me, I quietly allowed 
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them to spend some hours over my hair, and put on 
my finery, having all the while no other thought than 
that it was necessary to wear this court-livery in my 
present position. In the well-fiUed drawing-rooms I spoke 
with each and every one, but no one either by his ap- 
pearance or character left a strong Impression on my 
mind, and almpst the only feeling I brought home from 
these evenings was bodily weariness. Still it was im- 
proving to my understanding to see so many people, and 
I made the acquaintance of some women (more especially 
the lady under whom my sister had the good fortune 
to be placed) who were truly patterns of every human 
virtue. 

On my retum home however, I feit that this joumey 
had not been so profitable for my health. With the 
greatest moderation, and strictest observance of diet, I 
still had not been, as at home, mistress of my own time 
and powers. Food, exercise, hours of rising and going 
to bed, dressing and drives, had not depended on my 
own will and feelings. In the social round of life no 
one can come to a stand- still without being impolite; 
everything that was necessary I had done with pleasure, 
believing it to be my duty, knowing that it was only for 
a time and feeling in especially good health. Neverthe- 
less, this unusual and disturbed life must have affected 
me more powerfully than I had feit at the time, for I 
had scarcely reached home and rejoiced my parents by 
a satisfactory account, than an attack of hemorrhage came 
on which, though not dangerous and soon over, left me 
for a long time perceptibly weaker. 

Here was a new lesson for me to leam. I did it 
cheerfully. Nothing bound me to the world, and I was 
convinced that I should never find the right thing here. 
I was therefo^e in the calmest and most cheerful frame 
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of mind, and having renounced all claim to life, life was 
preserved^ 

But I had to bear a fresh trial. My mother was 
ättacked by an oppressive complaint, which she had to 
endure five years before paying the debt of nature. 
During this time we were exercised in many ways. Often, 
when fear and anxiety obtained the mastery over her, she 
would have us all called to her bedside in the night, that 
our presence might at least serve as a distraction, though 
it could do her no good. But heavier, indeed almost 
beyond endurance, was the pressure, when my father be- 
gan to fail too. Since his youth he had suffered from 
frequent and violent attacks of headache, but they had 
never lasted longer than thirty-six hours. Now these 
attacks became permanent, and when they reached their 
highest pitch his sufferings broke my heart. In those 
stormy times I feit my bodily weakness most keenly: it 
hindered me from performing my höhest, dearest duties, 
or made their Performance extremely difficult 

This was the time for testing whether the path I had 
taken led to truth, or to a mere fancy — whether I had 
only taken my cue from others, or whether the object of 
my belief had a reality. To my unspeakable relief I 
alway'^ found the latter to be the case. I had sought 
and found the means of directing my heart unswerVingly 
to God: had sought and found communion with the 
."beloved ones;"* and this it was which alleviated every 
sorrow. Just as a traveller eagerly seeks the shade, so, 
when oppressed by everything without, my soul fled to 
this place of refuge and never returned empty. 

In later days, certain defenders of religion, who seem 
to have more zeal than feeling for the cause they under-i 
take to defend, have called on their fellow-believers to 

* Xbus in the original. 
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publish instances of prayers whicb have been really 
heard; probably, because they wished to have that 
in black and white with which they could attack their 
opponents in thoroughly diplomatic and legal fashion^ 
How unacquainted such people must be with the true 
feeling! How little real experience of the thing itself 
they can have hadi 

I may venture to say that when I sought God under 
the pressure of distress I never came back empty. This 
15 saying very, very much, and I cannot say more; for 
important as every experience at this critical moment 
was for me, if I were to quote each separate case, my 
tale would sound tarne, trivial and improbable. How 
happy I was in feeling that a thousand little occurrences 
together proved, as surely as breath proves life, that I was 
not without God in the world. He was near me, I was 
before Him. This, carefuUy avoiding all systematic 
theological terms, I can say with the greatest truth. 

How much I wish that at that time I myself had 
been free from all System! but who among us arrives 
early at the happy consciousness of pure coherence and 
harmony in his own being, without extraneous formsl I 
was in eamest about my salvation: I modestly put my 
trust in the views of others; submitted myself entirely to 
the Halle theory of conversion^ and yet could find no 
way o^ making my nature and character fit into the 
mould. 

According to that system the change of heart must 
begin with a profound terror on account of sin./ In this 
distress, the heart must acknowledge more or less that it 
deserves punishment, and must have such a foretaste of 
Hell as shall render the pleasures of sin bitter. At last 
a very sensible assurance of grace ought to be feit, which 
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assurance however, in the sequel vanishes from time to 
time, and has to be resought with eamestness. 

Nothing of all this, either in a near or remote degree, 
happened to me. When I sought God with sincerity, He 
allowed Him%elf to be found, and did not reproach me 
with past events. I could see afterwards in what I had 
been, and still was, unworthy, but there was no distress 
or terror attached to the confession of my infirmities. 
Fear of hell I never feit for a moment; indeed the idea 
of an evil spirit and a place of torment and punishment, 
could in no way find admission into my circle of notions. 
People who were living without God, and whose hearts 
were closed against confidence in and love for the In- 
visible, appeared to me already so miserable, that a hell 
and outward chastisements seemed rather to hold out a 
promise of alleviation than threaten any aggravation of their 
penalty. I only needed to look at people whose hearts 
here on earth harboured malice and hatred — who hardened 
themselves against any kind of good and wished to 
force what was bad and evil on themselves and others — 
who would rather close their eyes by day that they might 
be able to declare the sun gives no light — how inex- 
pressibly wtetched such people seemed to me! Could 
äny one create a hell that would make their condition 
worse^J 

I continued in this State of mind, unchanged from 
one day to another, during ten years. It bore many tests; 
amongst others the painful deathbed of my dear mother. 
On this occasion, I was frank enough not to conceal my 
cheerful frame of mind from people who were not only 
pious, but strictly orthodox, in their doctrinal views, and 
had in consequence to hear many a friendly reprimand 
on the subject. They believed themselves to be seizing 
the right moment for representing, how earnestly we 
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should seek to lay a good foundation while health and 
strength are ours. 

Nor did I wish to be wanting in earaestness. I 
allowed myself to be convinced for the moment, and 
would have given anything to have been sad and ter- 
rified. But how surprised I was to find that this was 
once for all impossiblef! The very thought of God made 
me cheerful and happy; and even my dear mother's 
painful end could not inspire me with any fear of' death. 
But in those momentous hours I leamt many and far other 
things than my self-appointed preceptors believed. 

By degrees I began to question the opinions of many 
celebrated authorities, but kept my sentiments carefully 
to myself. A certain intimate friend of mine, to whom 
at first I had allowed toö much liberty, persisted in inter- 
fering in my affairs. I was obliged to get rid of her too, 
and told her once quite decidedly that she might save 
herseif all trouble, for I dicf not need her advice: I knew 
my God, and would take Hirn alone for my guide. She 
was very much offended, and I believe has never for- 
given me. 

This determination to free myself from the advice 
and influence of my friends in spiritual things resulted 
in my gaining courage to pursue my own way in extemal 
matters also. Without the support of my faithful in- 
visible guide it might have fared ill with me, and I still 
wonder, when I think of this wise and happy leading. 
No one really knew on what everything that happened 
to me depended: I did not even know myself. 

Of that thing — that unexplained evil thing, which 
separates us from the Being to whom we owe our life — 
from the Being out of whom all that can be called life 
must draw its sustenance — of that thing which people 
call sin, I knew as yet nothing. 
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In communion with my invisible Friend I feit the 
sweetest enjoyment of all my vital powers. My desire 
to make this enjoyment perpetual was so great, that I 
gladly avoided whatever disturbed my communion with 
Hirn, and thus experience was my best teacher. But it 
was with me as with the sick who refuse to take medi- 
eine, and think to eure their maladies by attention to 
diet alone. That does some good, but is not nearly 
enough. 

I could not always remain in solitude, though it was 
the best remedy for that distraction of mind which was 
peeuliar to me. When I came out of it again the tur- 
moil of life made all the more impression on me» The 
advantage most peeuliar to myself consisted in my prefer- 
ence for quiet being so strong that I always returned to 
it at last of my own aecord. I recognised dimly my own 
need and weakness, and tried to help matters by not ex- 
posing myself to temptation. 

For seven years I had dieted myself in this careful 
fashion. I did not look upoh my eondition as bad; I 
rather considered it desirable, and but for some remark- 
able circumstanees should have remained at this point; 
it was a stränge road that led me further. Against the 
advice of all my friends I began a new connexion. 
Their objections startled me at first, but I tumed to my 
invisible Guide, and as He permitted, went on my way 
unhesitatingly. 

A man of intellect, feeling and talent, had lately 
settled and bought land in our neighbourhood. He and 
his family were among the strangers whose aequaintance 
I had made. Our customs, domestic arrangements and 
habits agteed in many points, and this drew us together. 

Philo, by which name I intend to call him, was not 
young, and in certain business affairs was of the greatest 

Wilhelm Meistens A^prenticeship. IL % 
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use to my father, whose powers were beginning to fall. 
He soon became the intimate friend of onr family, and 
Unding in me, as he said, a person free from.the dissipa- 
tion and emptiness of the great world, and yet not dry 
and narrow-minded, as was the case with most pious 
people, we were soon confidential friends. To me he 
was both agreeable and useful. 

Though I possessed neither talent nor inclination for 
mixing in worldly aflfairs, or seeking to influenae them, 
yet I liked to hear about them and know what was going 
on abroad and at home. In worldly matters my desire 
was to obtain clear ideas, in which no feeling was in- 
volved: emotion, fervour, afFection, I reserved for God, 
my family and my friends. 

These last were, if I may venture to say so, jealous 
of my new intimacy with Philo, and were right from more 
than one point of view, in the wamings they gave me on 
the matter. I suffered very much in secret, as I found 
it impossible to look upon their objections as empty or 
self-interested, änd yet, accustomed as I had alwajrs been 
to subordinate my own opinions to those of others, this 
time my convictions would not yield. I besought Göd, 
in this instance too, to warn, prevent and guide me, and 
as after doing this my heart did not dissuade me, I went 
on the way I had begun in confidence. 

On the whole Philo might be said to resemble Nar- 
cissus distantly, but a religious education had Condensed 
and enlivened his feelings. He had less vanity and 
more principle, and if you might call Narcissus subtle, 
exact, persevering and untiring in worldly afFairs, Philo 
was clear, acute and rapid, and did his work with in- 
credible ease. Through him I became acquainted with 
the most intimate private circumstances of nearly all the 
people of distinction I had leamt to know by sight in 
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Society, and from my watch-towerT enjoyed looking on 
at this turraoil in the distance. Philo could conceal no- 
thing from me now, and by degrees confided to me all 
his outward and inward relations. Seeing beforehand 
certain circumstances and complications, I was afraid for 
him, and the evil came sooner than I had supposed, for 
he had always kept back certain confessions, and even 
at last only revealed enpugh for me to suspect the 
worst. 

What an efFect this took on me! Here was a set of 
entirely new experiences. With unspeakable sadness I 
beheld an Agathon, who, having been brought up in the 
groves of Delphi, had not yet paid the due fees for his 
experience, and was now discharging the debt with heavy 
arrears of interest: and this Agathon was my intimate 
friend. My sympathy with him was warm and entire; I 
suffered with him, and we were both in the strängest 
State of feeling. 

After having occupied myself long with his state of 
mind, I turned to contemplate myself. The thought: 
"You are no better than he," rose like a little cloud be- 
fore me and grew larger and larger by degrees tili it 
darkened all my soul. 

I then ceased to ihtnk: "You are no better than he;" 
1/elt it, and feit it so that I could have wished never to 
feel it again; but this was no transition State. For more 
than a year I had to live under the feeling that, if an 
invisible band had not hedged me round about, I might 
have been a Girard, a Cartouche, a Damiens or any 
other monster you like to name: I clearly feit the capa- 
bility of being so, within me. Oh, Godl what a dis- 
covery! 

Totally unable hitherto to perceive in the faintest 
degree the reality of sin by my own personal experience, 

9* 
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>oding of its possibility had now becMne awfuUy 
Yet 1 had no knowledge of the evil; I only 

it I feit that I wa^ capable of being guiity, 
nothing to accuse myself of. 
' convinced that a spirit constituted as I was 
d to acknowledge mine to be, could not be fit 
iinion with the Highest Being which I had hoped 

death, I etill did DOt in the least fear that I 
iltimately be separated from Hirn. With ail the 

I discovered in myself, I stitl loved Him, hated 
elings, and longed to hate them still more 
■. My greatest wish was to be delivered from 
ase and tcndency to disease, and I feit sure the 
ysician would not refiise His help. 
only question was: What is the rcmedy for this 
The practice of virtue) This was not to be 
of. Ten years I had lived in more than the 
ictice of virtue, and yet, during that time, the 
tions I had now discovered had been lying hid- 
p within my souL Might they not have broken 
me as they did in David when he beheld Bath- 
ras not he too a friend of God, and was not I 
imost heart convinced that God was my friend^ 

this then an unavoidable human weaknessl 
: consent at some one time or another to ex- 

the tyranny of our inclinationsl And, with the 
ires, is there no choice left for us but to look 

OUT fall with l'oathing, and fall again when a 
iccasion presents itselfl 
1 doctrines of mere morality 1 could obtain no 

Weither the strictness by which they endeavour 

OUT inclinations under, nor the complaisance 
ich they try to malte these inclinations pass for 
:ould saüsfy me. The fundamental ideas gained 
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by intercourse with my invisible Friend were already 
worth fax more for me. 

In studying the Psalms written by David after his 
hateful catastrophe, it Struck me forcibly, that he looked 
on the evil dwelling in him as having existed already, 
even in the substance out of which he had been forttied; 
but that he wished to be freed from sin, and prayed most \ 
eamestly for a pure heart. 

But how was that to be obtained? I knew what an- 
swer the symbolical books would give, and it was a 
familiär Bible truth to me that "the blood of Jesus Christ 
cleanseth from all sin." But now for the first time I 
perceived that I had never yet understood this oft- 
repeated sentence. The questions: What doeS it meani 
how does it come to pass? wrought within me day and 
night. At last it dawned faintly upon me, that what I 
sought was to be found in the incarnation of the Etemal 
Word, by whom all things and we also, were created. 
That the great First Cause had descended into the depths 
in which we lay plunged — depths which His eye had 
penetrated and comprehended: had dwelt there and 
passed through every relation of human life, step by 
Step, from conception and birth until the grave: had 
ascended again by this stränge circuitous path into those 
bright heights, where we too are to dwell in order to be 
happy: this was revealed to me as in a faint twilight 
distance. 

O why, when we speak of such things, are we 
obliged to use figures which only indicate outward con- 
ditions^ What to Him is height or depth, darkness or 
lightl It is only we who have an Above and a Below, 
a Day and a Night. And for this very reason He was 
made like unto us: in no other way could we have had 

9, sbare in Himt 
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But |how are we to take our share of this priceless 
benefitJ "Through faith," is the scriptural answer. But 
what is faith) Of what use can my belief in the rela- 
an event be to me^ I must be able to appro- 
s effects, its lesults. And this appropriating faith 
■ a peculiar condition of mind, unusual to human 
n their natural State. 

en, O Almighty God, give me faithi" I prayed 
the greatest distress of heart I leaned on the 
ble at which I was sitting, and buried my tearful 
my hands. I was really in the condition in which 
lys ought to be, but so seldom are, if God is to 
r prayers. 

1 who can describe my feehngs in that momenH 
il was drawn by one forcible movement to the 
1 which Jesus died. I was drawn (and can com- 
to nothing eise) as the soul is drawn to some one 
whom we dearly love: an approach probably far 
:al and substantial than we suspect. In this way 
1 drew near to the Incaraate and Crucified One, 
that moment I knew what faith was. 
lis is faithi" I Said; and started up half frightened. 
tried to make sure of this feeling and view, and 
ort time became convinced that my spirit had 
1 a power of soaring upwards, quite new to it 

feeüngs such as these, words are wanting. I 
iistinguish them clearly from all fanciful ideas; 
as nothing imagined, nolhing pictured in them, 
. they imparted as much certainty with regard to 
bject leferred to as our imaginations do when they 
M US the likeness of some absent one whom we 
love. 

en the first ecstasy was over, I noticed that this 
)n of mind was not unknown to me, only I had 
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never experienced it in such strength before: I had never 
been able to hold it fast, or make it my own. On the 
whole I am disposed to believe that every human soul 
has feit something of the kind, at one time or anothen 
It is without doubt this which teaches each of us that 
there is a God. 

Hitherto I had been very content with these tem- 
porary accessions of strength, and if my remarkable 
destiny had not subjected me to such unexpected tor- 
ment during the past year — if I had not leamt during 
that time so totally to mistrust my own powers — I might 
perhaps have remained content with this condition of 
things. 

But now, since that great moment, wings had been 
given me. I could rise and soar above the things which 
formerly seemed so threatening, as a bird rises and soars 
singing over the swiftest stream, while the dog has to 
remain barking anxiously on the other bank. 

My joy was indescribable, and though at first I did 
not speak of it, my family soon noticed an unwonted 
cheerfulness in me, for which they could assign no 
reason. 

Ol if I had only kept silence always, and tried to retain 
this unsuUied State of feeling in my soul! if I had only 
not allowed myself to be led away by circumstances into 
revealing my secret! 'I should then have saved myself 
another great circuit in my onward course. 

As during the first ten years of my Christian life my 
soul had been destitute of this needful strength, I had 
tried to help myself, like other honest people in the same 
case, by filling my imagination with images bearing 
reference to God: a practice which is really very useful, 
as by its means hurtful images and their evil consequences 
are kept at a distance. The soul too, by laying hold of 
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öne or another of these spiritual Images, rises with them, 
Kke a young bird fluttering up by degrees frora twig to 

V twig. So long as nothing better is to be had, this practice 

* is not to be condemned. 

Images and impressions that lead the mind to God, 

\ are supplied by the institutions of the Church, the chime 
of its bells, the tones of the organ, hymns, and especially 
the sermons of our spiritual teachers. For these last I was 
eager beyond expression. No weather, no bodily weak- 
ness, could keep me from church, and the chime of the 
Sunday bells was the only thing that could make me 
feel impatient on a sick bed. Our principal court 
chaplain was a most excellent man; I much enjoyed 
hearing his sermons; his coUeagues too I esteemed, and 
I could pick out the golden apples of God's word, though 
mixed with commoner fruit and oflfered in vessels of 
clay. To these public Services I added various private 
means of edification, as they are called, which only 
nourished fancy and fed a more refined kind of sense. 
I was so accustomed to this course, and considered it so 
good, that even then nothing higher occurred to me. 
For my soul has only feelers and no eyes; it only gropes, 
it does not see. O! that it might receive eyes and dare 
to behold 1 

I went now füll of expectation to hear the sermons; 
but alas, what befell me! I found no longer what I had 

I been used to find. These preachers were blunting their 

I teeth upon the shell, while I was enjoying the kemel. I 
could not but weary of them before long; but I was 
already too spoiled to hold fast to that only which I 
knew I could find. I wanted images, I longed for out- 
ward impressions, fancying all the while that what I feit 
were pure spiritual needs. 

Philo's parents had been connected with the Moravian 
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brethren, and in their libraiy were many of Count ^ 
Zmzendorfs writings. He had spoken two or three times 
to me veiy openly and fairly about them, and had asked 
me to look through some of these books, if only for the 
sake of making acquaintance with a new psychological 
phenomenon. I, however, looked upon the Count as far 
too terrible a heretic, and would not even read the Ebers- 
dorf hymn-book, which my friend with the same In- 
tention had almost forced upon me. 

Still in these days there was such a total lack of any 
outward excitements for my soul that I took up the 
aforesaid hymn-book almost by chance, and to my great / 
astonishment really found h)anns in it which seemed, 
though certainly in a very peculiar form, to refer to what 
I was then feeling. The originality and genuine sim- 
plicity of the expressions attracted me. Peculiar emo- 
tions seemed to have been expressed in a peculiar style; 
and there were no technical terms of a school to suggest 
suaything stiff or vulgär. I was convinced that those 
people feit with me, and it made me happy to leam a 
verse at a time by heart out of their h3rmns, and carry 
it about for days in my mind. 

About three months had passed in this way since 
the truth had been granted me. At last I determined to 
teil my friend Philo all, and to ask him for the books, 
which I had become extremely curious to see. I put my 
resolve in execution, though something within eamestly 
dissuaded me from doing so. 

I told Philo the whole story in detail, and, as he 
played a principal part in it, and my tale in fact con- 
tained for him the severest exhortation to repentance, he 
was very much moved and shed floods of tears. I re- 
joiced at this, believing that a complete change had been 
^ifected in bis mind, 
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He gave me all the books I asked for, and here at 
once was a super-abundance of food for my imagination. 
I made great progress in the Zinzendorf method of 
thinking and speaking. It must not be believed that I 
have at present ceased to value the Count's style of 
thought. I gladly do him justice. He is no enapty 
visionary; in speaking of great truths he generally uses 
bold flights of imagination, and his jcalumniators could 
neither discem nor appreciate his great qualities. 

I grew to love him indescribably, and, had I been my 
own mistress, should certainly have left country and 
friends to join him. We should infallibly have under- 
stood one another, but it is not likely that we should 
have agreed long. 

Thanks be to my good genius for having at that time 
confined me within such narrow domestic boundariesi 
It was a grand journey for me in those days to reach 
the garden belonging to our house. I had work enough 
in the nursing of my weak and aged father, and in my 
hours of recreation I entertained myself with my imagina- 
tion. I saw no one but Philo, whom my father was 
very fond of, but whose unreserved intimacy with me 
had somewhat suffered by the late explanation. His 
emotion had not been deep; he made a few attempts to 
speak in my language, and these not succeeding, avoided 
the subject altogether; all the more easily because his 
extensive information always enabled him to bring for- 
ward fresh subjects of conversation. 

So now I had set up for myself as a Moravian sister, 
and had to hide this new tum taken by my spirit most 
carefully from the court-chaplain, whom, as my own 
clergyman, I had much reason to respect, and whose 
great merits were not as yet diminished in my eyes by 
his excessive dislike to the Moravian brethren. I am 
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sörry to say that this worthy man was dooBaed to suffer 
much afterwards, both on my own and others' account. 

Many years before, he had made the acquaintance of 
a gentleman abroad, an honourable, God-fearing man, 
with whom, as with one who was seeking God eamestly, 
he had since remained in uninterrupted correspondence. 
That this very man later joined the Moravians, and lived 
for some time among them, was naturally very painful 
to one who had been his religious guide; but that the 
same friend still later feil out with the Moravian brethren, 
resolved on coming to live in his neighbourhood and 
appeared to have submitted himself once more entirely 
to his guidance, was equally pleasant 

Almost as if celebrating a triumph the chief shep-' 
herd presented the new arrival to all the specially-beloved 
lambs of his flock. Our house, as my father had given 
up seeing strangers, was the only one to which he was 
not introduced. This gentleman was very much liked. 
To the polished manners of a man bred at court, he 
united the prepossessing ways of the Moravian brethren, 
and many agreeable natural qualities, so that he was 
soon looked up to as a saint by every one, to the great 
joy of his Spiritual patron. But alas! he had only difFered 
with the brethren on extemal matters: in heart he was 
still quite a Moravian. The essentials of the matter were, 
it is true, not unimportant to him, but the toys and trifles 
with which the Count had dressed it up were still more 
to his taste. He was so accustomed to this way of speak- 
ing and thinking, that, though obliged to conceal it care- 
fuUy from his old friend, whenever he found himself 
surrounded by a little group of the initiated he could 
not resist bringing forward his little verses, litanies and 
pictures, and, as we may imagine, was greatly ap- 
plauded. 
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I knew nothing of the whole matter, and trifled on m 
my own fashion. It was long before we made each 
other's acquaintance. 

I was visiting a sick friend in one of my leisure 
hours. I found a number of acquaintances there, and 
soon noticed that I had disturbed their conversation. I 
pretended not to notice this, but was surprised to see 
some Moravian pictures in pretty frames hanging on the 
wall. I quickly saw what must have happened since I 
had visited that house last, and welcomed the new sight 
by repeating some appropriate verses. 

Imaginc the astonishment of my friends! Explana- 
/ tions followed, and we were agreed and confidential on 
the spot 

After this I tried oftener to find opportunities of 
going out. Unfortunately this could only happen once 
in every three or four weeks, but still I made the ac- 
quaintance of the aristocratic apostle, and gradually of 
the whole secret Community. Whenever I could I at- 
tended their meetings, and my social disposition made it 
unspeakably agreeable to me, to hear from and com- 
municate to others all that until now I had been obliged 
to worjt out for myself. 

But I was not too prejudiced in their favour to 

see that only a few really feit the meaning of the 

delicate words and tender expressions they used, and 

that these were of no greater use to them than the 

symbolic language of the Church had formerly been. Still, 

I went on their own way with them, and did not allow 

myself to be disturbed. I reflected that it was not my 

ccA«fy to search and try hearts; that I too had been pre- 

clergy-' for what was higher and better by many a härm- 

great merit^e. I took my own share away with me, and 

his excessivq; ji^(j an opportunity of speaking, dw^Jt 
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especially on the meaning which, in subjects of sudi ex- 
treme delicacy, is often rather cöncealed than rendered 
clear hy the words in which it is clothed. For the rest, 
I allowed every one to do as he liked in peace. 

Those times of secret social enjoyment were suc- 
ceeded by stormy public discussions and variances, which 
excited great commotion both at court and in the town — 
I might almost say, gave rise to not a little scandal. The 
time had come when our chaplain^^ that determined Op- 
ponent of the Moravians, had, to his great but salutary 
humiliation, to discover that his best, and in other 
respects most attached, hearers, were all inclined to the 
side of that Community. This grieved him extremely, 
and he so forgot all moderation in the iirst moments of 
his annoyance, that he could not draw back afterwards 
if he had wished. Vehement debates took place, at 
which fortunately, as I was only a casual member of 
these much-hated assemblies, and our zealous leader 
could not afford to lose the Services of my father or of 
my friend, in secular affairs, my name was not mentioned. 
I maintained my neutrality with quiet satisfaction, for 
even to talk over such subjects and feelings with people 
well-disposed to the cause was disagreeable to me, if 
instead of penetrating into the deepest sense of such 
things they remained on the surface, and to discusa sub- 
jects with opponents, on which even friends could hardly 
come to a mutual understanding, seemed to me useless 
and even pemicious. I could soon perceive too that 
kind-hearted, noble people, who in this affair could not 
keep -their hearts free from ill-will and hatred, soon be- 
came unjust, and in order to defend a mere outward 
form, placed their best inward treasures in peril of 
destruction. 

Wrong as our worthy chaplain may have been in thi§ 
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matter, and much as people tried to excite me against 
him, I never ceased to respect him heartily. I knew him 
thoroughly, and could look at the matter fairly from his 
point of view. I never knew a man who was entirely 
exempt from weakness, but in very superior people it is 
more striking than in others, and we are apt to wish that 
such privileged beings should have no tax or tribute at all 
to pay. I looked up to him as a very superior man, and 
hoped that my quiet neutrality might avail to bring 
about, if not peace, at least a truce between the com- 
batants. I cannot teil what I might have effected; God 
brought the matter more quickly to an end: He took 
him to Himself , and those who a short time before had 
been quarrelling with him about mere words, all wept 
over his grave. No one had ever doubted his integrity 
and piety. 

About this time I too was obliged to put away 
my religious toys; the recent discussions had placed 
in a somewhat new light fojr me. My uncle had quietly 
carried out his plans for my sister. He had proposed a 
young man of good family and fortune as her future 
husband, and justified every one's expectations by as- 
signing her a handsome dowry. My father gladly 
gave his consent, my sister's heart was free; she had 
been prepared, and was quite willing to change a single 
for a married life. The wedding was to take place at 
my uncle's country-seat; relations and friends were in- 
vited, and we all arrived in gay spirits. 

This was the first time in my life that I had feit 
admiration on entering any house. I had often heard 
people talk of my uncle's taste, his Italian architect, his 
collections and his library; but comparing all this with 
everything I had as yet seen, the result was a very motley 
picture in my brain. I was therefore very much astonished 
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at the grave and harmonious Impression made on me 
at entering; an impression which each separate saloon 
and room only served to strengthen, as I passed through 
them. Hitherto pornp and omament had only distracted 
my mind, but here I feit coUected, and my thoughts were 
tumed back upon myself. The dignity and splendour, 
too, of all the preparations for the qoming festival, only 
excited a feeling of quiet pleasure; and it was as in- 
comprehensible to me that one man could have invented 
and arranged the whole, as that many could have united 
and worked together in such an exalted spirit. And then 
with all this, our host and his people were so perfectly 
natural; there was not the slightest trace of stiffness or 
ceremony about them, 

Quite unexpectedly, the marriage ceremony was in- 
troduced in a most charming way — by some exquisite 
singing; and the clergyman knew how to give to the 
Service all the solemnity of reality. I stood next to Philo, 
but instead of congratulating me, he said with a deep 
sigh: "When I saw your sister give her band, I feit as if 
some one had poured boiling water over me." "Why?" 
I asked. "I always feel so when I see a marriage," he 
answered. At the time I laughed at him, but have often 
enough had occasion to remember his words since. 

The gay spirits of the whole party, among whom 
were a great many young people, made a more vivid 
and brilliant impression, because ever)rthing around us 
was dignified and grave, Fumiture, table-linen, china 
and plate were all in keeping with the whole; and 
whereas in other houses, the architect had always seemed 
to me to be of the same school with the confectioner, 
in this, the very confectioners and butlers seemed to have 
gone to school to the architect 

As the party was to remain together for some days, 
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our elever and intelligent host had provided in the most 
variöus ways for our entertainment. I had no occasion 
here to repeat the melancholy experience I had so often 
passed through before: how a large, miscellaneously 
composed Company, when cast on its own resources is 
obliged to turn to the commonest and most insipid 
amusements, in order, as it would seem, that the better 
class of minds among them, rather than the worse, may 
suffer from lack of entertainment 

My uncle had arranged matters differently. He had 
appointed two or three marshalls, if I may call them so; 
and one of these had to provide for the amusement of 
the youthful world. By him, dances, drives and games 
were devised and superintended, and as young people 
are not afraid of fresh air, and generally prefer a life out 
of doors, the garden and the large garden-saloon had 
been given up to them; to which last, for the same put- 
pose, galleries and pavilions had been added, constructed, 
it is true, of nothing but boards and linen, but in such 
perfect proportions, that they suggested nothing less than 
stone and marble. 

How seldom does it happen that he who brings a 
number of guests together, feels himself bound at the 
same time to provide in every way for their comfort and 
conveniencel 

Hunting and card parties, short walks, and opportu- 
nities for coniidentiai and undisturbed conversation, were 
provided for the eider people, and whoever went earliest 
to bed was sure to find himself quartered farthest from 
all noise. 

By this careful arrängement the space in which we 
all lived seemed like a little world; though, when looked 
at more nearly, the house was not large, and without an 
exact knowledge of its capacity, and the genius possessed 
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by onr host, any one eise would have been puzzl^d to [, 
lodge so many people in it, and accommodate each in the * 
way he liked best. 

To See arrangements that indicate throughout the 
presence of a sensible and reasoning being, is as agree- 
able as to look upon a well-made man or woman. It is 
a pleasure to enter a house that is thoroughly clean, 
even if tastelessly built and decorated; it testifies to the 
presence of people cultivated at least on one side of 
their nature. But that pleasure is doiibled, when, on 
entering a human dwelling, we are met by evidences of 
a higher culture, even though it be only a culture of 
the senses. ^ 

All this was most vividly brought home to me at my 
uncle's country-seat. I had heard and read a great deal 
about art. Philo was very fond of pictures and had a 
good coUection, and I had drawn a good deal in the 
course of my life; but I had been partly too much oc- 
cupied with my own State oT mind^ striving before all 
eise to become clear about the one thing needful, and 
partly I had found that, like other worldly things, all the 
works of art I had yet seen tended to distract my 
thoughts. Now, for the first time, extemal objects led 
me back to myself, and to my great astonishment I 
leamed the difference between the beautiful natural song 
of a nightingale, and a four-part Hallelujah sung by ex- 
pressive human voices. 

When nothing eise required his attention, my uncle 
used to talk to me more than to others, and I did not hide 
from him my joy at this new discovery. He spoke with 
great modesty of all he possessed and had accomplished, 
but, on the other band, with great assurance of the spirit 
in which every thing had been collected and arranged; 
and I could detect the kind consideration for me with 
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whichy in his own old way, he seemed to subordinate 
the good of which he believed himself possessor, to that 
which was in my conviction right and best 

"!£/' he once said, "we can imagine it possible that 
the Creator of the world took upon Himself the form of 
his creatures and dwelt as they do in this world for a 
time, these creatures cannot but seem to us infinitely per- 
fecta if the Creator could wiite Himself so dosdy with 
them, There can exist no contradiction between the ideas 
of humanity and divinity; and though we may often feel 
a certain dissimilarity and distance between oorselves 
and God, that only makes it the more our duty, not, like 
advocates for the Evil Spirit, to look at all the infirmities 
and deficiencies of our nature, but rather to seek for all 
the perfections by which we can prove our likeness to 
God." 

I smiled and answered: ''Do not put me to the blush, 
dear uncle, by being so kind as to speak in my language. 
What you have to say is df so much importance to me, 
that I should like to hear it in the language most en- 
tirely your own, and what I cannot quite appropriate I 
will try to translate." 

He answered: '^Then I will speak in the language 
most peculiar to me, but without altering the tone of my 
conversation. *I think we may say that man's highest 
merit is to determine circumstances as far as possible, 
and as little as possible to allow himself to be determined 
by them./ Life and the world lie before us, as a huge 
quarry lies before an architect; but only he deserves the 
name of architect, who, out of these chance blocks thrown 
together by nature, has been able, with the greatest pos- 
sible amount of economy, design and stability, to erect 
what has already existed as an idea in his own mind. 
The things outside of ourselves, indeed I might say the 
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things on us, are all only elements: deep within us lies 
the careative power which is able to call into being what- 
ever ought to exist, and which gives us no rest until in 
one way or another, either without us or on us, we have 
brought it to light and being. You, my dear niece, have 
probably chosen the best part; you have tried to bring 
your moral being, your deep and loving nature into 
harmony with the Highest; but meanwhile, the rest of us 
arQ not I hope to be blamed, for having striven to ac- 
quaint ourselves fuUy with man as a being composed of 
senses, and to bring that sensuous being into action 
and thus into unity with itself." 

Conversations like these brought us by degrees into 
a closer intimacy; and I succeeded in inducing him to 
speak to me without any condescension, as he would 
have spoken to himself. ''Do not think," said my 
uncle, "that I am flattering you when I praise your 
manner of thinking and acting. I always respect people 
who know their own mind and steadily press forward, 
aware of the means that must be used to gain their end, 
embracing and making use of them. Whether that end 
be great or petty, whether it deserve praise or blame, is 
a matter to be considered afterwards. (Believe me, my 
dear, the greater part of the mischief in this world, and the 
evil, as people are accustomed to call it, arises merely 
from the fact that men will not take the trouble to ac- 
quaint themselves with their own aim in life, or set ear- 
nestly to work to attain it when they know what it isjThey 
seem to me like people who have an idea that a tower 
is to be built, and yet expend only as much stone 
and work on the foundation as would suffice for a 
cottage. If y(Tu, feeling as you did that the bringing 
of your own moral nature into order was the thing 
most n^cessary for you, instead of making gteat an^ 
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bold sacpifices had tried to make shift as you could be- 
tween these, your family, your betrothed, or perhaps 
your husband, you would have remained in constant 
contradiction with yourself and never have enjoyed a 
contented moment ." 

"You used," I replied, "the word sacrifice, and I 
have sometimes thought that we offer an inferior thing 
in sacrifice to a higher purpose, almost as if to a Divinity, 
even though the former may lie very near our hearts; 
just as we should gladly lead a favourite lamb to the 
altar, if by so doing we could preserve the health of a 
father we revered." 

"Whatever it be," he answered, "judgment or feeling, 
that leads us to sacrifice one thing for another, or prefer 
one before another, decision and perseverance are in my 
opinion the most praiseworthy qualities in human beings. 
\ We cannot buy goods and have our money too, and the 
man who longs for the wares but has not the heart to 
sacrifice his money, is as badly off as he who repents his 
purchase when it is already in his hands. I am far from 
blaming mankind for this; it is really not their own 
fault, but that of the involved position in which they are, 
and in which they really do not know how to govem 
themselves. Thus for instance you will find fewer bad 
managers in the country than in towns; and why*? Man 
is bom to a circumscribed position: simple, defined ends, 
lying near at hand, he can see; and he accustoms him- 
self to use the means which lie close to his hand; but 
as soon as he comes into a wider region, he knows 
neither what he wishes nor what he ought to do, and it 
is immaterial whether he is distracted by the number of 
different objects, or rendered beyond his own control 
by their grandeur and dignity. It is a misfortune to 
any man to be induced to strive after a thing with 
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which he cannot connect himself by a course of regulated 
activity. 

"Truly," he went on, "nothing in this world is pos- 
sible without earnestness, and there is on the whole very 
little earnestness among those whom we usually call 
educated people. They set about work, affairs, art, and 
even their very pleasures, in a self-defensive kind of. 
fashion; they live as we read, a bündle of newspapers — 
only in order to get through them; and speaking of thi§ 
reminds me of the young Englishman in Rome who 
boasted one evening in society that he had got through 
six churches and two galleries that day. They want to 
know and learn a variety of things, and just those which 
concem them least; they do not see that snapping at the 
air will never satisfy hunger. When I make the ac- 
quaintance of any one my first question is: With what 
does he occupy himself? how, and in what order? and 
the answer to this question decides my interest in him 
for life." 

"You are perhaps too strict, my dear uncle," I said, 
on hearing this; "and refuse many a good man help 
when it might be useful to him." 

"And can one who has so long and so vainly worked 
at and for such people, be blamed for this?'' he an- 
swered. "Think what sufferings a man endures in his 
youth, from people who believe they are inviting him to 
an agreeable party of pleasure, by promising to bring him 
into the society of the Danaides or Sisyphus! Thank 
God, I have rid myself of such people 1 and if unfor- 
tunately one of them happens to appear within my circle, 
I try in the politest manner to compliment him off again. 
It is from these people that you hear the bitterest com- 
plaints of the confused course of worldly affairs, the 
shallawness of all science, folly of artists, emptiaess of 
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poets, and things of a like nature. It never seems to 
enter their minds, that just they and the multitude who 
resemble thera, would be the last to read a book that 
was written as they contend it ought to be; that they 
are strangers to real poetry, and that even a good woik 
of art can on^y gain their approval by means of pre- 
judice. But let us break off this conversation; this is no 
time for scolding and murmuring." 

He tumed my attention to the pictures on the wall. 
My eyes rested on those that were especially charming, 
or that treated some important subject. For a time he 
allowed this tb pass unnoticed, and then said: "Now pay 
a little attention to the genius that has produced these 
pictures. Rightly-feeling minds are fond of tracing the 
finger of God in nature, and why should not we bestow 
some consideration on the hand of His imitatorl" 

He then shewed me some insignificant-looking pic- 
turÄ, and tried to make me understand that only the 
history of art can give us any idea of the dignity and 
worth of a work of art; that we must be acquainted with 
the laborious steps of mere mechanism and handicraft, 
by which talented men have for centuries been workihg 
upwards, in order to understand how real genius can 
move so freely and joyfully as it does on a summit, the 
Very sight of which makes us feel giddy. 

Keeping this idea in view, he had collected a beauti- 
ful series of paintings, and as he explained their meaning 
to me, I could not help seeing in it a similitude of 
moral culture. I told him my thoughts, and he answered : 
"You are quite right, and we can see from this, that it 
is not well to strive after the cultivation of our moral 
nature to the exclusion of other things; we shall rather 
find that those whose minds especially desire this moral 

culture, sbould at tho samc time educate their seotient 
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powers, lest, by giving way to the attractions of an ill- 
regulated fancy, it should happen that they degrade the 
nobler part of their nature, taking pleasure in insipid 
trifles, if not in something worse, and thus slide down 
suddenly from their moral heights/' 

Though I did not in the least suspect that he was 
aiming at me in what he said, I feit convicted, remem- 
bering that among the hymns which had edified me, 
many were probably absurd* and out of taste, and that 
the little pictures which had associated themselveis with 
my ideas of spiritual things would scarcely have found 
favour in my uncle's eyes. 

Philo meanwhile had been passing a great deal of 
time in the library, and now introduced me to it. We 
admired the choice as well as the multitude of books. 
They had been collected on the prineiple already 
spoken of: there were scarcely any which did not either 
fumish clear information, or point to a correct method: 
supply right materials or convince us of the unity of our 
intellect. 

I had read very much in my life; indeed on certain 
subjects scarcely a single book was unknown to me; it 
was therefore all the pleasanter here to speak about the 
whole, and to notice gaps, where formerly I had only 
met . with narrow-minded confusion or immeasurable 
latitude. 

Here too we made the acquaintance of a very in- 
teresting, quiet man. He was a physician and natu- 
ralist, and seemed rather to belong to the Penates of the 
house than to its inhabitants. He showed us the cabinet 
. of natural objects; this, like the library, was contained 
in glass cases, which omamented the walls of the room, 
and enriched, without narrowing, the Space which they 
occupied, This recaUed most pleasant remembrances of 
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my childhood, and I showed my father many objects 
which he had biought to the bedside of bis child, when 
she had scarcely takea herfirst look into the world. ■ Wbile 
showing US these things, as well as in the conversations 
which followed, the physician took no pains to hide the 
fact, that on the quescion of religious sentiment his views 
approached my owoj at the same tirae he bestowed ex- 
traordinary praise on my uncle for his tolerance, and his 
appreciation of everythiog that manifested or promoted 
the worth and unity of human nature; admitting however, 
that he certainly demanded the same from others, and 
condemned and avoided nothing so much as individual 
conceit, presumption, and narrow-minded exclusiveness. 

After my sister's marriage, my uncle's pleasure and 
satisfaction could be read in his eyes, and at different 
times he spoke to me about his plans for her and her 
children. He had some fine estates which he farmed 
himself, and hoped to leave to his nephews in the best 
Order. But with regard to the smaller estale on which 
we were then visiting him, he seemed to entertain special 
intentions. "I shall leave that," he said, "to some one 
who can appreciate and enjoy what it contains, and who 
understands how much reason there is, especially in 
Germany, for a man of rank and wealth to set something 
before the worid that is worthy of Imitation." 

The greater part of the guests had already left; we 
too were making ready for our departure, and imagined 
we had already witnessed the last scene of the festivities, 
when we were once more suiprised by his desire to 
proyide pleasures that really deserved our interest, At 
my sister's wedding we had been enchanted by the 
Staging of an unaccompanied choir, and had openly 
shown cur delight; indeed we had given him very 
clearly to understand, that we hoped he would procure 
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US this pleasure again, but he had seemed to take 
no notice. We were therefore very much surprised at 
his saying one evening: "The dance music has passed 
away; our volatile young friends have forsaken us, 
and even our young couple are looking graver than they 
did some days ago: to part at such an epoch in our 
lives, perhaps never — certainly not quite unchanged — to 
meet again, induces a solemn feeling, for which I can find 
no nobler food than the repetition of some music, which 
you once seemed to wish to hear again." 

The choir had been increased, and had been quietly 
practising since we had heard them the first time; and 
now, at my uncle's wish, they gave us some music in 
four and eight parts, which it is not too much to say was 
really a foretaste of Heaven. Hitherto I had only known 
the pious style of singing in which good people, often 
with croaking voices, think that like the wood-birds they 
are praising God, because they feel an agreeable Sensa- 
tion themselves; and the vain music given at con- 
certs, which at times carries you away in admiration 
of some wonderful talent, but very rarely excites even a 
transient feeling of rear pleasure. Now, I was listening 
to music which had sprung from the inmost depths of 
first-rate human minds, and which, through the means of 
appointed and practised human organs singing in harmo- 
nious unity, appealed again to the deepest and best 
feelings of other minds, giving them in that moment a 
really vivid feeling of their likeness to God. The pieces 
they sang were all Latin hymns; when heard thus in the 
midst of a polished worldly society, they seemed like 
je weis set in a ring of gold, and, without making any 
pretence to be a so-called means of edification, raised 
my mind and made me happy in the most truly spiritual 
sense. 
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On leaving, my uncle gave us all the handsomest 
presents. I received from his own hands the cross of my 
Order as Stiftsdame, better and more artistically wrought 
and enamelled than wag customaiy. It was suspended 
frora its ribbon by one large brilliant, which he begged 
me to look upon as the most precious in one of his 
collcctions. 

My sister departed with her busband to his estate, 
and the rest of us retumed to our old dwelling, seemtng, 
as far as regarded outward ciicumstances, to have come 
back to a very common-place life. It was as if we had 
been taken out of a fairy palace and set down on the 
low Hat earth, and we were obliged to make shift as 
best we could in our old fashion. 

The remarkable experiences I had made in this new 
circle left a beautiful impression on my mind; but it did 
not last long in its original vividness, though my uncle 
tried to maintain and refresh it, by sending me from time 
to time some of his best and most pleasing works of art, 
and changing them for others when I had enjoyed them 
long enough. 

I had so long been accustomed to busy myself in 
arranging the afTairs of my own heart and mind, and 
talking them over with like-minded persons, that I could 
not study a work of art loijg without recurring to my- 
self. I was accustomed to look at paintings and engravings 
as the letters of a book. Good print is certainly a pleasant 
thing, but who would take up a book merely for the sake 
of the printi In the same way a pictorial representation 
ought to say something, to teach, touch my feelings, and 
improve me, and my uncle might say what he wo\üd in 
the letters he wrote to explain his works of art — my feel- 
ing remaincd the same. 

But outward events occurred at that time which, eren 
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more than my own disposition, drew me away from these 
studies, nay, even for a season, from myself; I had tOv 
sufFer and to do more, almost, than my weak powers 
seemed able to endure. 

Until now my unmarried sister had been my right 
band. Healthy, strong, and inexpressibly good-natured, 
she had undertaken all the housekeeping, while I devoted 
myself to nursing our aged father. She caught cold; it 
flew to her ehest, and in three weeks she was lying in 
her coffin. Her death inflicted wounds on me, the scars 
of which it pains me to look at even now. Befote she 
was buried I lay ill in bed. My old weakness at the 
ehest seemed to have revived; I had a violent cough, 
and was so hoarse that I could hardly utter a soimd. 

The shock of this great sorrow brought my married 
sister to bed before her time. My poor old father was 
afraid he should lose not only his own children, but 
also the hope of fürther descendants, and his just and 
natural sorrow increased my own. I prayed to God 
tö restore me to tolerable health; I only asked Hirn to 
spare my life until after my father's death. I recovered, 
and became as well as usual, so that I could perform my 
duties again, though in a miserable fashion. 

My sister was expecting a child once more, and many 
anxieties usually confided to the mother in such cases, 
were brought to me. She and her husband were not* 
living quite happily together ; my father was not to know 
this; I was to be arbiter in their disputes, which waö all 
the easier because my brother-in-law placed confidence 
in me, and they were both feally so good; but instead 
of giving way to each other, they argued and disputed, 
so that their very desire to agree perfectly kept them 
always at variance, Herq I learnt to handle worldly 
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■ matters in a serious spirit, and practise what tili now I 
had only sung. 

My sister had a son; and my father travelled to her 
notwithstanding his weak State of health. The sight of 
the child cheered and gladdened him incredibly, and at 
the christening he seemed quite enthusiastic, a thing con- 
trary to his usual nature. I might almost say he was like 
a Genius with two faces: with the one he looked gladly 
forward into the regions he himself hoped soon to enter; 
with the other, at the new and hopeful earthly life which 
was springing up in this boy, his own descendant. On 
the way home he was never tired of talking to me about 
the child, its appearance, its health and his wish that 
the capabilities of this new Citizen of the world might 
be successfuUy cultivated and developed. He went on 
talking in this way after we reached home, and it was 
not until some days later that we noticed a kind of fever, 
which came on after dinner, without shivering fits, but 
was rather exhausting to him. Still he did not take to 
his bed, but drove out every morning and attended faith- 
fully to his official business, until at last he was prevented 
from doing so by grave and continuous Symptoms. I 
shall never forget the calmness of mind, the cleamess 
and distinctness with which — in the.most regulär order, 
as if he were transacting some one eise's business — he 
went into his family and domestic affairs, and made ar- 
, rangements for his own funeral. 

With a cheerfulness not natural to him, but whidi 
now rose and increased tili it beqame a joy füll of 
animation, he said to me: "Where is the fear of death 
which I certainly used to fgitU Ought I to be afraid of 
dyingl I have a gracious God. The grave awakes no 
terror in me; I have an etemal life." 

To recall the circumstances of his death, is one of 
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my most agreeable mental occupations in my present ' 
solitude, and no one will ever be able to convince me 
that the working of a higher Power was not visible at 
that solemn moment 

My dear father's death made a change in my mode 
of life. From the strictest obedience and the greatest 
restraint, I emerged into perfect freedom, and enjoyed it 
as we enjoy some kind of food which we have been long 
deprived of. Formerly I had seldom left the house 
for more than two hours at a time; now I seldom spent 
a day in my own room. My friends, to whom hitherto 
I had only been able to pay short and broken visits, 
wished to enjoy more of my Company; I feit the same 
with regard to them; I was often asked out to dinner, 
drives and little pleasure-trips were planned in addition, 
and I never failed to make one of the party. But when 
the whole circle had been gone through, I saw that the 
priceless blessing of liberty does not consist in our being 
able to do everything we like , and to which we may be 
isivited by circumstances, but in being able to do that 
which we think right and suitable in an honest straightfor- 
ward way without let or hindrance. In the present case I 
was old enough to arrive at this conviction without 
needing to leam it by bitter experience. 

What I could not renounce was the prosecution and 
strengthening, as soon as possible, of my connexion with 
the Moravian brethren, and I made haste to visit one of 
their nearest Settlements; but here too I found by no 
means what I had expected. I was honest enough not 
to hide my opinion, and they tried to convince me that 
the Community I was visiting was nothing in comparison 
with a properly constituted one. This I could consent to, 
feeling however, that the true spirit might just as easily 
manifest itself in a small as in a large establishment. 
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One of their bishops, a personal pupil of Couot 
- ' rf, was present, and occupied hinoself much wiüi 
spoke Engltsh perfectly, and Unding that I Un- 
it a littlc, considered this a sign that we be- 
j one another. I however thought quite the 

I did not find the smallest pleasure in bis 
He was a cutler, a native of Moravia; his style 
it betrayed the mechanic. I got on better with 
>n L — , who had served as Major in the French 
t I feit myself totally incapable of ever mani- 
le subjection he showed towards his superiors; 
ed, when I saw his wife, and other ladies of 
less Standing, kiss the bishop's hand, I feit as if 
«ived a box on the ear. A joumey to Holland 
rtheless agieed uponj that it never took place 

sure for my good. 
ughter was bom to my sister, and now it was 
as women to be satisfied, and to think how she 
le day be educated like ourselves. My brother- 
1 the other hand, was by no means pleased when 
;xt year another daughter appeared. With his 
tes he wanted to see boys about him, who would 
' be able to help him in managing them. 
was very weak I kept myself quiet, and by 
i calm and tranquil life was able to retain a 
equilibiium. I was not afraid of death; indeed 
to die, but I feit that God was giving me time to 
my soul and bring it nearer to Himself. During 

^eepless nights especially, I had some feelings 
lable that I cannot describe them clearly. 
i as if my soul were thinking, unaccompanied by 
It looked on the body as something apart 
f, much as we look on a dress. It pictured to 
i the most extraordinary vividness past timeq 
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and events, and feit what would be their results: all 
these times have passed away; what foUows will pass 
too; the body will rend like a garment, but I — that well- 
known I — I am. 

I was taught however by a very superior friend that, 
grand, elevated and comforting as this feeling was, I 
ought to indulge it as litde as possible. This was the 
physician whose acquaintance I had made at my uncle's 
house, and who had informed himself very thoroughly as to 
the Constitution both of my body and mind. He showed 
me that such feelings, when nourished within us indepen- 
dently of outward objects, undermine us to a certain 
extent, and sap the very foundations of our being. "Ac- 
tivity," he said, "is man's filmst destination, and he ought 
to employ all those intervals in which he is forced to 
rest, in gaining such a clear knowledge of outward 
things, as in its tum will facilitate his activity." 

As this friend was acquainted with my habit of look- 
ing on my own body as an extemal object, and knew 
besides that I was pretty well acquainted with my own 
Constitution, my disease and its medicinal remedies; also 
that by constantly sufFering myself, or seeing others sufFer, 
I had become half a physician, he drew my attention 
away from anatomy and drugs to the different kindred 
objects of creation, led me about in Paradise, as it were, 
and only at last, if I may carry out my comparison, al- 
lowed me from a distance to conjecture the Creator 
Walking in the garden in the cool of the evening. 

How I rejoiced now to see God in nature, feeling so 
sure that I had Him in my heart! How interesting the 
works of His hands were to me, and how thankful I was 
that He had willed to quicken me into life by the breath 
pf His mouth! 
~ We were all once more in hopes that my sister would 
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bring the boy into the world for which my brother-in- 
law was longing so eamestly. Alas, he did not live to 
see its birth. The brave man died of a fall from his 
horse, and his wife followed him, after giving birth to a 
beautiful boy. It made me very sad to look at her four 
forsaken little ones. So many healthy people gone be- 
fore me, the sickly one! might Inot be forced to see some 
of these bright hopeful blossoms fall off tool I had had 
enough experience in the world to know how many 
dangers attend a growing child, more especially in the 
Upper classes; and it seemed to me as if these dangers 
had even increased since my youth. I feit too that my 
own weak health would allow me to do little or nothing 
for the children, and was therefore very glad to hear that 
my uncle had resolved, as might naturally have been 
expected from his character, to devote his whole care 
and attention to the bringing-up of these charming little 
creatures. And certainly they deserved it in every sense : 
they were beautiful children, and though very different, 
they all gave promise of growing up to be good and 
sensible men and women. 

Since my kind physician had drawn my attention to 
likenesses in families, I had become fond of noticing them 
among the children and my relations. My father had care- 
fully preserved the portraits of his ancestors, and had had 
his own and his children's likenesses painted by tolerable 
masters. Neither had my mother and her family been 
forgotten. We knew the characters of the different mem- 
bers of the family perfectly, ariU as we had often com- 
pared them with each other, we now tried to discover 
both mental and bodily likenesses to them in the children. 
-The eldest boy seemed to be like his grandfather on the 
father's side, of whom my uncle jjossessed a very good 
picture, painted in his youth. Like his grandfather too, 
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who had always proved himself a brave officer, the boy 
cared for nothing so much as a gun, and always oc- 
cupied himself with one when he came to see me. For 
my father had left behind him a very fine coUection of 
fire-arms, and nothing would content the child until I 
had given him a pair of pistols and a fowling-piece, and 
he had found out how to manage a German gun-lock. But 
neither his actions nor character were in the least degree 
rough; on the contrary, he was gentle and reasonable. 

The eldest girl took my fancy completely, perhaps 
because she resembled me, and of all the four children 
was the most attached to me. But I can truly say that 
the more I watched her as she grew up, the more she 
put me to shame, and I could not see the child without 
a feeling of admiration, I may almost say, of respect. It 
would be difficult to find a nobler face and form, a 
calmer mind or an activity so equable and so entirely 
unrestricted to any one object. She was never idle for 
a moment, and every occupation seemed to gain dignity 
in her hands. If she could only do what was right and 
fitting for the time and place, everything eise seemed in- 
different to her, and when there was nothing to be done 
she could be quiet without showing any impatience. Such 
activity, without desire for an occupation, I have never 
Seen in my life before or since. Her conduct towards 
the poor and distressed was inimitable, even from her 
childhood. I am ready to confess that I never possessed 
the talent of making a business of benevolence. I was 
not niggardly to the poor; indeed, I often gave away 
more than I could afford; but it was to a certain extent 
as if I bought myself off by doing so, and my real care 
and attention were only bestowed on those who were 
related to me. What I have to praise in my niece is 
exactly the contrary of this, I never saw her give money 
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to the poor, and what she received from me for that pur- 
pose was always transformed at once into something 
which they needed urgently. She never seemed to me 
more charming than when she was ransacking my ward- 
robe and linen-press; she was sure to find something 
which I never wore or could not use; and to cut these 
old things to pieces and make them up again to fit some 
ragged child was her greatest delight . 

Her sister's disposition soon proved to be quite dif- 
ferent. She had much of her mother, promised even at 
an early age to be very pretty and graceful, and seemed 
likely to fulfil the promise. Her exterior occupies her a 
great deal, and she has long known how to make her 
dress and appearance attractive. I still remember the 
rapture with which, when quite a little child, she looked 
at herseif in the glass after making me fasten round her 
neck some beautiful pearls belonging to my late mother, 
which she had found among my things. 

As I watched the different tendencies of these chil- 
dren it was pleasant to me to think how, after my death, 
my various possessions would be divided among them, 
and rise into a new life by their means. I saw my 
father's fowling-piece wandering across the fields, slung 
over my nephew's Shoulder, and the birds being emptied 
out of his game-bag. I saw my entire wardrobe coming 
out of church at the Easter confirmation, fitted to the 
figures of littie girls, and my best dresses and shawls 
Ornamentinga modest bride out of the middle class on her 
wedding-day. For to fit out such children and poor but 
honest girls was Natalie's great delight, though I must say, 
at the same time, that she never betrayed any kind of 
love, or, if I may so express myself, seemed to feel the 
need of an attachment to any being, seen or unseen, «uch 
as I had shown so strongly in my own early days. 
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Then, when I thought how, on the same day, her 
younger sister would wear my pearls and jewels at court, 
I could see my possessions returning to their Clements 
again with the same calmness with which I could look 
forward to the dissolution of my body. 

The children are growing fast, and to my great satis- 
faction are healthy, beautiful and brave. I endure the 
fact that my uncle keeps them at a distance from me, 
patiently; I see them seldom, even when they are in the 
neighbourhood or in the town itself. 

A remarkable man, who, though no one is properly 
informed as to his previous history, is believed to be a 
French ecclesiastic, has entire control over the children; 
they are brought up in difFerent places, and boarded 
sometimes at one place, sometimes at another. 

At first I could discover no plan in this education, 
but my physic^an explained to me that the Abb6 had 
convinced my uncle, if anything were ever to be effected 
in the education of a human being, the direction and 
tendency of his wishes and inclinations must first be 
discovered. He must then be placed in a position in 
which he can attain the former and gratify the latter as 
soon as possible, so that if he should have erred, he may 
become aware of his error before it be too late; and when 
he has found what really suits him, may cling to it all 
the more determinately, and work at his further improve- 
ment with all the greater diligence. I hope this stränge 
experiment may succeed; with such promising disposi- 
tions it may perhaps be possible. 

But what I cannot approve of in these tutors is their 
endeavour to keep the children from everything that can 
lead to intercourse with themselves and with their in- 
visible and only faithful Friend. I often feel grieved that 
my uncle thinks me dangerous for the children. After 
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all, in real life no one is tolerant! Even those who protest 

that every one ought to be free to act as he choosfes, try to 

^ exclude those from action who do not think as they do. 

This method of keeping the children at a distance 
from me distresses me all the more, the more thoroughly 
I am convinced of the reality of my belief. If it proves 
itself so efficacious in actual iife, surely it must have a 
Divine origin and a real object! It is practical life that 
first makes us certain of our own existence, and why should 
not we take the same method, to convince ourselves of 
the existence of that Being who is the Giver of all goodi 

That I go forward on my way and not backward — 
that my actions approach more and more nearly to that 
idea of perfection which I have formed in my own mind 
— that, notwithstanding my body, from its weakness, refuses 
me so many Services, I still find it easier every day to do 
what I think right: — can human nature, a nature into whose 
corruption I have had so deep an insight, account for 
thisl Certainly not, at least to my own mind. 

I scarcely remember a command; nothing appears to 
me in the character of a law; it is an impulse that guides^ 
and leads me in the right way. I follow my own in- 
clinations freely, and know as little of restraint as of re- 
pentance. God be thanked that I know to Whom I owe 
this blessing, and that I dare not think of it otherwise 
than with humility! For having once clearly seen what 
a fearful monster can be begotten and nourished in every 
\ human heart, unless preserved and defended by a Higher 
Power, I can never fall into the danger of feeling pride 
in my own ability or strength. 
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BOOK VIL 

CHAPTER I. 

Spring had come in all its glory. An unseasonably 
early thunder-storm that had been threatening all day, 
came down violently on the hüls, the rain passed away 
over the country, the sun burst out in his füllest bright- 
ness, and on a dark-grey background appeared the 
glorious rainbow. As Wilhelm rode towards it he 
gazed on it sadly, and said to himself:'"Must the loveliest 
and sweetest colours of our Uves always appear on dark 
backgrounds'T Must the rain-drops fall if we are to be 
charmed and delightedl There would be no difference 
between a bright day and a grey one, if the former did 
liot move us by its beauty; and what is more able to 
touch US than the silent hope that our inbom longings 
will not always remain unsatisfied? We are moved by 
the Story of a noble deed and by the sight of anything 
harmonious, because in seeing and hearing these things, 
we feel that we draw nearer to the home towards which 
all our highest and best thoughts and feelings are im- 
patiently struggling/' 

Meanwhile a foot-passenger had overtaken and joined 
him; the stranger kept pace with Wilhelm's horse, and 
after a few indifferent remarks said: "If I do not mis- 
take, I have seen you somewhere before." 

**I remember you too," replied Wilhelm. "Were not 
we together once at a merry water-party?" 

"Quite right," said the other. 

Wilhelm looked at bim more narrowly, and after ^ 
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Short silence said: "I don't know what alteration has 
taken place in you. When we met last I took you for 
a Lutheran country clergyman, but now 1 should say you 
were a Roman Catholic one." 

"This time at all events you are not mistaken," 
said the othcr, taking off his hat so as tö shew the ton- 
sure. "What has become of your partyJ Did you stay 
together longl" 

"Longer than I ought to have done; for I am sony 
to say that on looking back at the time we passed to- 
gether, it seems a perfect blank; nothing remains be- 
hind." 

'"There you are wrong," said the stranger; "every- 
thing that happens to us leaves some trace behind; 
everything contcibutes imperceptibly to form our char- 
acters. But there lies some danger in trying to take a 
too strict account of this. It has the efFect of making us 
eitherproud and idle, or depressed and faint-hearted — the 
one State of mind as füll of hindrances for our futute as 
the other. The safest plan is, always to do what lies 
nearest to us, and that just now," he continued with a 
smile, "-is to reach our quarters as quickly as we can." 

Wilhelm asked how far it was to Lothario's estate. 
The other replied that it lay on the further side of the 
hill. "Perhaps I may see you there," he said. "I have 
only a little matter to do in the neighbourhood. Fare- 
weli, then, tili we meet againi" And so saying he tumed 
off up a steep path which seemed to lead more directly 
acToss the hill. 

"Yes, yes; he is quite rjght," said Wilhelm to him- 
self as he rode on, "We ought to think of the next 
thing we have to do, and that with me just now can be 
nothing eise than the sad commission I have to execute. 
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Let me see whether I remember the speech which is.to 
shame Aurelia's cruel lover." 

He began repeating this artistic effort to himself; not 
one syllable had he forgotten; and the clearer his memory, 
the higher and strenger waxed his courage and pas- 
sionate feeUng. Aurelia's sufFerings and death were 
vividly present to his mind. 

"Spirit of my friend!" he cried, "be near me! and if 
such a thing be possible, give me a token that you are 
calmed and appeased." 

While thinking and speaking thus, he had reached 
the top of the hill, and now saw on the slope beneath 
him, a stränge building, which he thought at once must 
be Lothario's abode. The original erection seemed to 
have consisted of an old, irregulär, turreted and gabled 
Castle, but the new buildings which had been added on 
to this were still more irregulär, and lay, some near, 
some at a distance from the central building, connected 
with it by galleries and covered passages. All outward 
symmetry, all architectural effect seemed to have been 
sacrificed to a desire for interior comfort. There was no 
trace of moat or rampart, of artificially laid-out flower- 
garden or long avenue. A kitchen-garden and orchard 
came up close to the house, and even the small Spaces 
between the diiferent parts of the building had been 
turned into useful little gardens. A cheerful village lay 
at some distance, and both fields and gardens seemed 
to be in the best possible condition. 

Absorbed in his own passionate reflections, Wilhelm 
rode on without spending much thought on what he saw, 
put up his horse at an inn, and hastened to the Castle in 
some little agitation. 

He was received at the door by an old man-servant, 
who said in a good-natured way that he was afraid there 
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jice bf his being admitted to the master 
he had a grcat many letters to write, and 
sent away some of his own people. Wil- 
■ grew more urgent, and at last the old man 
to give way and announce him. He came 
ik Wilhelm into a large old hall, begging 

I Utile patience, as his master might not be 
for some time. Wilhelm paced restiessly 
the room, now and ihen throwing a glance 

s and ladies whose ancient portraits hung 
n the walls. He went over the beginning 

again, and thought it had never seemed so 
i the presence of those coats of mail and 
le slightest sound he put himself in the 
le for receiving his Opponent with dignity, 
the letter, and then attacking him with the 
;proach. 

been disappointed several times, and was 
ing to feel annoyed and out of humour, 
iorae man dressed in a piain great-coat and 
entered from a side-door. "What good 
3U to give meV he said in a kind tone 

"Pardon me for having'made you wait 

ke he folded the letter he held in his hand. 
some cmbarrassment, gave him Aurelia's 
; "I bring you the last words of a friend, 

II not be ablc to read unmoved." 

took the letter and went back at once to 
ere, through the open door, Wilhelm could 
m seal and address some more letters and 
urelia's. He seemed to read it over two 
;s, and Wilhelm, though feeling that the 
:h he had prepared did not suit very well 
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with the natural and unaffected way in which he had 
been received, still took courage, stepped to the threshold, 
and was just on the point of beginning, when a door in 
the wall of the cabinet opened and the priest entered. 

"I have just received the strängest despatch in the 
World," exclaimed Lothario to him as he came in. "I 
hope you will excuse me/' he went on, tuming to Wil- 
helm, "if at this moment I am not in a mood for further 
conversation. You will stay here to-night, and, Abb6, 
you will take care that our guest is properly cared for." 

So saying, Lothario bowed to Wilhelm; the Abb^ 
took him by the band, and he was obliged, though reluc- 
tantly, to follow. 

They passed in silence through stränge passages and 
reached a very pretty room. The Abh6 led him in, and 
went away without further apology. Soon after, a brisk, 
sprightly boy appeared, announced himself as Wilhelm's 
attendant and brought him his supper, entertaining him 
as he waited at table with an account of the regulations 
of the house, the usual hours for breakfast, dinner, work 
and recreation, with a great deal besides, and much 
especial praise of Lothario. 

Still, pleasant as the boy was, Wilhelm tried to get 
rid of him as soon as possible. He wanted to be alone, 
feeling excessively oppressed and embarrassed by his 
present position. He reproached himself for having ful- ^ 
filled his intentions imperfectly, and only half executed 
his errand. One moment he would determine to make 
amends for all he had omitted the next moming, and ^ 
the next would become aware that in Lothario's presence 
he should not feel as he did then. The house too in 
which he was staying, seemed so stränge; his present 
Position puzzled and perplexed him. Before undressing 
he opened his travelling-bag, and with his night-clotbes 
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[losfs veil which Mignon had packed 
The sight of this veil increased his 
"Fly, young man, fly!" he exciaimed. 
meaning of these mysterious wordst 
ive done far better if he had told me 
myself." He looked at the framed 
on the walls; most of them he passed 
nee, but at last came upon one re- 
reck: a father with his two daughters 
r death from the waves which were 
p. One of the two daughters seemed 
horsewoman; an unspeakabie compas- 
n of our friend; he feh an irresisttble 
to his feelings, tears forced their way 
. he could not recover his calmness 
by sleep. 

■ came to him towards moming. He 
a garden which he had often visited 
j delighted at seeing the well-known. 
flower-beds again. He met Martana 
affectionately to her without any re- 
lisagreements. His father came up to 
very-day dress, and in a kind familiär 
with him, told his son to bring two 
äummer-house, took Mariana by the 
o an arbour. 

the summer-house: it was empty, but 
ng at the opposite windowj he went 
, but she did not move, and though 
beside her he could not see her face, 
the window and saw a number of 
a Strange garden; some of them he 
was sitting under a tree, playing with 
;ld in her band; Laertes stood by her, 
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counting gold pieces from one hand into the other; 
Mignon and Felix lay on the grass, the former on her 
back, the latter on his face; Philine came up and 
clapped her hands over the children; Mignon did not 
stir, but Felix jumped up and ran away from her. At 
first he laughed, as Philine ran after him, but when the 
Harper began to foUow him with long, slow steps, he 
screamed in terror. The child ran straight towards a 
pond; Wilhelm hastened after him; it was too late, the 
child lay in the water. Wilhelm stood as if rooted to 
the spot. Suddenly he saw the beautiful Amazon Stand- 
ing on the other side of the pond; she stretched her 
right hand towards the child and walked along the bank; 
the child passed through the water in a straight line 
towards her finger, and followed her as she walked; at 
last she put out her hand and drew him out of the 
pond. Meanwhile Wilhelm had come nearer; the child 
was burning all over, and drops of fire were falling from 
him. Wilhelm was more anxious than before, but the 
Amazon quickly took a white veil off her head and 
threw it over the child. The fire was extinguished di- 
rectly. She lifted the veil: two boys sprang forth 
and played about merrily, while Wilhelm and his fair 
horsewoman paced the garden hand in hand; in the 
distance he saw iiis father and Mariana Walking in an 
avenue of tall trees which seemed to run round the 
whole garden; he tumed his steps towards them, and 
was Crossing the garden with his beautiful companion, 
when suddenly the fair-haired Friedrich stepped in 
their way and detained them by all sorts of tricks and 
laughter. They nevertheless persisted in pursuing their 
path, and he ran off to the other couple who were to 
be seen in the distance; his father and Mariana seemed 
to flee from him; he ran the faster, and WilheUn saw 
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them almost flying along the avenue. Natural feeling 
and inclination called on him to go to their help, but 
the hand of bis fair companion held him back. How 
gladly he allowed himself to be thus detained! With 
these mingied feelinga he awoke, and fouod the sun 
shining brightly into his room. 



CHAPTER II. 

The page called Wilhelm to breakfast; he found the 
Abbö already in the hall; Lothario, they said, had gone 
out on horseback. The Abb^ was not in a talkative 
moodj he seemed disposed to reflection, asked about 
Aurelia's death, and listened with interest to Wilhelm's 
sad Story. "Ahl" he exclaimed, "any man who has 
clearly presented to his own mind the endless Operations 
which have to be gone through by nature and art, be- 
fore a formed and cultivated human being can be pro- 
duced, and who is taking part in the cultivation of his 
own race as far as he can, may well nigh be brought to 
despair at seeing the foolish and sinful way in which 
people destroy themselves or (sometimes by their own, 
sometimes by another's fault) place themselves in a Posi- 
tion to be destroyed by their fellows. When I think of 
this, lifc itself seems such an uncertain blessing, that I 
feel inclined to praise every one who does not set too 
high a valuc upon it." 

He had scarcely finished speaking when the door 
was violently flimg opcn, and a young girl rushed in, 
pushing away the old man-servant who tried to keep her 
back. Shc wcnt straight up to the Abb^, seized his arm, 
and with sobs and teais, which almost prevented her 
from speaking, cried: "Where is heT where have you put 
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him? it is a horrible piece of treachery! Only confess! I 
know what is going onl I will follow him! I will know 
where he is!" 

"Compose yourself, my child," said the Abb6 with 
assumed calmness. "Come to your room and you shall 
hear everything; only if I am to teil you, you must be 
able to listen." 

He ofFered bis band to lead her away. 

"I shall not go to my room," she cried; "I hate the 
very walls where you have kept me prisoner so long. But 
I have heard everything — the Colonel has sent him a 
challenge, he has gone out on horseback to seek his 
antagonist, and perhaps at this very moment — yes, in- 
deed, it seems to me as if I had heard shots more than 
once. Have the horses put in directly and drive with 
me^ or TU fill the house, nay, the whole village, with 
my cries." 

She rushed to the window in a passion of tears; the 
Abb6 held her back and tried to calm her, but in vain. 

She heard the sound of wheels; she flung the window 
open, crying, "He is dead, they are bringing him home!" 

"He is getting out," said the Abb^, "you see he 
is alive." 

"But he is wounded," she answered passionately, "or 
he would have come on horseback. There, they are 
leading him; he is dangerously wounded." 

She darted out of the room and down the stairs; the 
Abb^ hastened after her, and Wilhelm foUowed them; he 
saw the meeting between this girl and the man she loved 
so much as Lothario came up the stairs. 

He was leaning on his companion; in the latter Wil- ^/ 
heim at once recognised his old patron Jamg^ Lothario 
spoke kindly and tenderly to the disconsplate girl, and 
supported himself on her too as he slowly came up th^ 
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Steps. He said good-moming to Wilhelm as he passed, 
and was led into his own room. 

Not long after, Jarno came out of this room and 
went up to Wilhelm. "You seem fated/' he said, "to 
meet with actors and theatres wherever you go; we are 
just now in the middle of a drama which has rather more 
of tragedy than comedy in it." 

"I am very glad," said Wilhelm, "to find you again 
just at this Strange moment. I am surprised and 
frightened, and your presence calms and quiets me. 
Teil me, is there any danger] is the Baron seriously 
woundedr* 

"I believe not," said Jarno. 

Some time later the young surgeon came out of the 
room. "Well, what do you say now?" cried Jarno. 

"That there is great danger," replied the other, puttjng 
some instruments into his leather bag. 

Wilhelm looked at the ribbon hanging from this bag. 
Bright, contradictory colours, a stränge pattern and curious 
figures wrought in gold and silver, distinguished this 
ribbon from all other ribbons in the world. Wilhelm 
feit convinced that the instrument-case belonging to the 
old surgeon who had dressed his wounds in the wood, 
was lying before his eyes, and the hope of Coming at 
last on some trace of his fair horsewoman flashed through 
his whole being like a flame of fire. 

"Where did you get that bag]" he exclaimed. 
"Whose was it before it came into your possession? Pray 
teil me!" 

"I bought it at a sale," replied the other; "what do 
I care whose it was]" and so saying he went away. 

"If one could only believe a single word that comes 
out of that young fellow's mouth," said Jarno. 

"Then he did not really buy the bag]" said Wilhelm. 
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"Just as little as there is any danger about Lothario's 
wound/' replied Jarno. 

Wilhelm was Standing absorbed in many and different 
thoughts when Jarno asked him how he had fared since 
they last met Wilhplm gave him an outline of his his- 
tory, and when he came to speak of Aurelia's death and 
his present errand, Jarno exclaimed: "It is stränge, really 
very stränge!" 

The Abb^ came out of Lothario's room, beckoned to 
Jarno to take his place, and said to Wilhelm: "The Baron 
begs that you will remain here for a few days as an ad- 
dition to our party, and assist in entert^ining him under 
the present circumstances. If you wish to write to your 
friends, your letter shall be sent at once, and in Order 
that you may understand the stränge event of which you 
have been an eye-witness I must teil you what in fact is 
no secret. The Baron had a little adventure with a lady 
which made more noise than it need have done, from her 
excessive eagerness to enjoy the triumph of having 
snatched him from a rival. Sad to say, he ceased after ^ 
a time to find pleasure in her society, and avoided her; < 
a fate which her passionate temperament prevented her 
from bearing quietly and courageously. At a ball they 
came to an open rupture; she considered herseif grievously 
insulted and wished to be revenged. No cavalier how- 
ever came to take up her cause until her husband, from 
whom she had long been separated, heard of the story; 
he took her part, challenged the Baron, and to-day has 
wounded him; but I hear that the Colonel himself has 
fared even worse than his Opponent." 

From that moment our friend was treated in the house 
as if he were one of the family. 
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CHAPTER III. 

the patient was read aloud to, and it gave 
iure to perform this little service. Lydia 
bedside; her care for him swallowed up 
ought; but to-day Lothario himself seemed 
begged that the. reading might be dis- 

mpressed to-day," he said, "with the foolish 
lieh- we allow time to slip by. How maDy 
nade, meditated on and contrived, and yet 
rs over one's best resolutions! I have been 
the proposed alterations on my property, 
ly say that on their account I am especially 
i bullet did not take a more dangerous 

ted at him tenderly with tears in her eyes, 
Id say: "Had she then, had his friends, no 

any share in his joy at being still alivel" 
contrary replied: "Such alterations as you 
: to be considered from every point of view 
■e resolved on." 

deliberations ," said Lothario, "generally 
ople have lost sight of Üie principal point 
ion; over-hasty action, that they are enrirely 
L I can see very clearly, that in many 

management of my property I cannot dis- 
s Services of my people, and that there are 
due to me on which I must rigorously in- 
i too that there are others, which, though 

are not so indispensable to me that I need 
:pendents some of the benetit arising from 
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them. We do not always lose what we give up. Am not 
I drawing more profit out of the land than my father 
did, and is not my income from it increasing? Ought 
I to enjoy these increasing profits alonel Ought I to 
grudge the man who is working with me and for me, his 
share in the advantages offered by extended knowledgie 
and times of progressl" 

"'Tis human nature," exclaimed Jarno; "and I do 
not blame myself when I detect the same peculiarity in 
my own actions. People like to engross everything to 
themselves, in order to do what they like with it We 
seldom think money well spent that was not laid out by 
ourselveSi" 

"Yes," Said Lothario, "we could spare a good deal 
from our capital, if we were not so arbitrary in our dis- 
posal of the interest." 

**The only thing I have to remind you of," said 
Jarno, "and on account of which I cannot advise you 
just now to make alterations which involve temporary 
loss, is that you are still in debt; and the payment of 
these debts must straiten you. I should advise you to 
defer your plan until you are entirely free." 

"And in the meantime leave it to the mercy of a 
bullet or a loose tile to annihilate the results of my life 
and work for ever! Oh, my friend!" Lothario went on, 
"that is one of the great faults of cultivated people; 
they will sacrifice everything for an idea, little or nothing 
for a positive object. Why did I run into debt? Why 
did 1 quarrel with my uncle, and leave my brothers and 
sisters so long alone? All for the sake of an idea! In 
America I fancied I should be able to do some good work 
— fancied that beyond the sea I was wanted and could be 
useful; any enterprise that was not surrounded by danger 
seemed poor and mean in my eyes. Ah! how differently 
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I look at things now! how important and precious every- 
thing seems that lies close at hand." 

"I well remember the letter I received from beyond 
the sea," said Jarno. "You wrote 'I am Coming back, 
to say in my own house, under the trees of my own 
orchard, and in the midst of my own people: here or no^ 
where ts America I^* 

"Yes, my friend, and I say so still, though as I say 
it I blame myself for being less active here than there.- 
For a certain kind of unvarying, continuous present, mere 
understanding is sufficient; and we ourselves become so 
completely made up of this faculty that we fäil to per- 
ceive the extraordinary which is demanded of us by 
every common-place day, or when we do recognise it 
find a thousand excuses for evading its Performance. A 
man of sense and understanding is worth much to him- 
self, but for the world as a whöle he is of little value." 

"Well," said Jarno, "instead of depreciating under- 
standing, we had better confess that extraordinary ac- 
tions are very often foolish ones." 

"Just because people do them in an irregulär way. 
My brother-in-law, for instance, is giving as much of his 
property as he has a right to alienate, to the Moravians, 
in the belief that by so doing he is furthering the salvation 
of his soul; if instead of this, he had sacrificed a small 
portion of his income, he might have made a number of 
people happy, and created a little heaven upon earth for 
them and for himself. Our sacrifices are seldom active; 
we renounce at once whatever we give away; and aban- 
don our possessions, not because we have determined to 
do so, but in desperation. During the last few days I 
confess the Count's image has been continually hovering 
before me, and I am firmly resolved to do from convic- 
tion what he h being driven to by a timorous delusion; 
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I will not wait for my recovery. Here are the papers; 
they only want putting in Order. Get the lawyer to help 
you, and our friend here will do his part. You are as 
well aequainted with the matter as I am, and whether I 
recover or die I shall abide by my resolution and say: 
Here or nowhere is Hermhut!" 

When Lydia heard him speak of dying, she flung 
herseif down at his bedside, holding his hands and weep- 
ing bitterly. The surgeon came in, Jarno gave Wilhelm 
the papers and obliged Lydia to leave the room. 

"For Heaven's sake!" said Wilhelm, when they were 
alone in the old hall, "what is all this about the Count? 
What Count is it that is going to join the Moravians?" 

"One you know well enough," replied Jarno. "You 
are the ghost who scared him into the arms of piety; 
you are the reprobate who brought his charming wife 
into such a State of mind, that she finds it endurable to 
foUow her husband." 

"And she is Lothario's sisterl" exclaimed Wilhelm. 

"The very same." 

"And Lothario knows — 1" 

«'Everything." 

"O let me fly!" said Wilhelm. "How can I ever 
stand before his face again? What can he say?" 

**'That no man should cast a stone at his neighbour, 
or make long speeches to put other people to shame 
unless he is ready to spout them before a looking- 
glass.'^ 

"What! you know that too?" 

" Yes, and a thing or two besides," replied Jarno with 
a smile, "but this time," he went on, "I shall not let you 
escape so easily as you did before, but you need not 
be afraid of my bounty-money now. I have left the 
army, and even when I was in it you need not have 

12* 
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suspected me of such things. Since I saw you last, how- 
€ver, many things have changed. After the death of my 
Prince, who was my only friend and benefactor, I gave 
up Society and all my worldly connexions. I was fond of 
promoting whatever was sensible and wise, and people 
were always talking about my restless troublesome head 
and Sharp tongue. The common herd are more afraid of 
good sense than of anything eise; they ought to be 
frightened at stupidity, if they knew the meaning of the 
Word frightful; but good sense is inconvenient: that must 
be got rid of at once; stupidity is only ruinous, men can 
let that bide its time. Be that as it may, however, IVe 
got tp live, and you shall hear more of my plans; indeed, 
you can take a share in them, if you like; but now teil 
me how it has fared with youl I see land feel that you 
are altered too. What has become of your old whim for 
producing something beautiful and good in the Company 
of gipsies?" 

^"I have been well punished," cried Wilhelm. "Don't 
remind me of the people I have come from and must 
return to. We hear a good deal about the theatre, 
but no one who has not been on the stage himself can 
form any conception of what it really is. You can have 
no idea how totally ignorant of themselves these people 
are, how unreflectingly they do their work, and what ex- 
travagant pretensions they make. Each actor wants not 
only to be the chief, but the only one; he would be glad 
to exclude all the rest, not perceiving that even in con- 
cert with them he can scarcely accomplish anjrthing. 
Every one of them fancies himself a perfect marvel of 
originality, when in reality he cannot understand any- 
thing that is at all out of the beaten track; and yet he 
is perpetually hankering after something new. And then 
how bitterly they oppose one another! it is only the 
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pettiest self-love, and the most narrow-minded self-in- 
terest that can bring them together. Of any kind of 
mutu'al politeness there's not the faintest shade; on the 
contrary, they keep up an unceasing atmosphere of suspi- 
cion, by all sorts of spiteful tricks and scandalous Speeches, 
Their lives are either immoral or simply absurd. Every 
one of them lays claim to the most unqualified respect, 
and is offended by the slightest blame. *He knew that 
well enough already/ he will say. Then why has he al- 
ways done the contrary? Never satisfied, always suspi- 
cious, it seems as if they feared nothing so much as 
reason and good taste, and sought nothing so eagerly as 
to maintain the royal prerogatives of their own arbitrary 
self-will.^ 

Wilhelm drew breath in order to proceed with his 
litany, but an immoderate burst of laughter from Jarno in- 
terrupted him. "Those poor actorsl" he exclaimed, throw- 
ing himself into a chair and continuing to laugh; "those 
poor dear actors! Do you know, my friend/' he went 
on, after having recovered himself a little,| "you have not 
been describing the theatre, but the world]]) I could find 
you plenty of figures and actions out of all classes to 
suit your severe pencil. Excuse me, but I really cannot 
help laughing at your belief that all these delightful 
qualities were confined to the stage." 

Wilhelm controUed his feelings, for really Jamo's un- 
governable and unseasonable laughter had nettled him. 
" You are only giving vent to your misanthropy," he said, 
"when you contend that such faults are universal." 

^'And you are showing your ignorance of the world 
when you reckon such things as especially bad among 
actors. I must say that, in an actor, I can forgive every 
fault that Springs from self-delusion and a desire tQ 
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please; for if he does not seem something to himself 
and to the world, he ts nothing. His vocation is to 
seem what he is not; he must set a high value on passing, 
momentary applause, for it is hb only reward; he must 
try to make a brilliant appearance, he is there for no 
oüier purpose." 

''Now/' Said Wilhelm, "you must let me have a smile 
at least on my side. I should never have believed that 
you could be so just and tolerant." 

"No, by Heaven! I am perfectly serious; I mean all 
I say. I can excuse every human weakness in an actor, 
but actors' weaknesses I can never forgive in men. 
There, you had better not set me going on that theme; 
my lamentations would be even fiercer than yours." 

The surgeon came out of Lothario's room; on their 
asking after his patient, he answered in the most cheer- 
ful, friendly tone, "He is going on very well indeed, I 
hope we shall soon see him quite restored to health," 
and hurried away, without waiting for the eager question 
about the instrument-bag, which was on the point of is- 
suing from Wilhelm's half-opened ups. His anxiety to 
learn something more about his fair horsewoman gave 
him a feeling of confidence in Jarno; he told him the 
whole Story, and asked his assistance. "You know so 
much," he said, "you will surely be able to learn 
this tool" 

Jarno thought a moment, and then said to his young 
friend: "Don't disturb yöurself, and don't give a hint of 
this to any one eise. We shall be sure to trace your 
fair one before long. But just now I am feeling very 
anxious about Lothario; the surgeon's cheerful friendly 
tone is a proof that there is danger. I should like 'to 
get Lydia out of the way, if I only knew bow to manage 
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it; she does no good here, To-night I hope our old 
physician will arrive, and then we'll have another con- 
sultation/' 



CHAPTER IV. 

The physician came. It was the good old little 
doctor whom we know already, and whom we have to 
thank for the interesting manuscript. His first care was 
to Visit the wounded man, with whose condition he 
seemed by no means satisfied. After this, he had a long 
interview with Jarno, to the subject of which, however, 
they neither of them alluded on appearing at the sup- 
per-table. 

Wilhelm met him very warmly, and asked after the 
Harper. "WeVe still some hopes of bringing the un- 
fortunate man round,'' replied the doctor. 

"That man was a melancholy addition to the nar- 
row, Singular kind of life you were leading," said Jarno. 
"What happened to him afterwardsl I should like to 
know." 

When they had satisfied Jamo's curiosity, the doctor 
went on: "I never saw a mind in such a remarkable 
condition before. For many years he has not taken the 
slightest interest in things outside of himself; indeed he 
has scarcely noticed them; wrapt up in his own thoughts, 
he has contemplated nothing but his own hoUow empty 
egOy which seemed to him a fathomless abyss. It was 
most affecting to hear him speak of this sad condition. 
*I can see nothing before me, nothing behind me,' he 
would say, *but one endless night; myself in itl midst, 
in the most fearful solitude. All feeling but the feeling 
of my guilt has left me, and this only looms behind me 
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like a distant, shapeless spectre. And yet in this night 
there is neither height nor depth — neither behind nor be- 
fore j there is no word for such a changeless State. Some^ 
times, in the anguish of this monotony, I cry out pas- 
sionately: Forever! Forever! and even this stränge and 
incomprehensible word shows bright and clear against 
the darkness of my condition. No Divine ray appears 
to me in this night; all my tears are shed to myself and 
for myself. The most cruel things for me are friendship 
and love, for they are the only ones that tempt me to 
wish that the appearances surrounding me might prove 
to be realities. But these two phantoms, like the others, 
have only risen out of the abyss to torment me, and to 
rob me at last even of the precious consciousness of this 
vast existence/ 

" You should hear him," the doctor continued, "when 
he is unburdening his heart in moments of privacy. I 
have been deeply affected while listening to him. If 
anything forces him for a moment to acknowledge that 
a portion of time has passed, he seemed astounded, and 
then rejects such a change in things as only another 
phase of the appearances. One evening he sang a song 
about his grey hair, and we all sat round him in tears." 

"Oh, cannot you get it for mel" exclaimed Wilhelm. 

"But have not you discovered anything about what 
he calls his crime?" said Jarno; "or the reason of his 
odd way of dressing, his conduct at the fire and the 
furious anger he showed towards the childl" 

"We can only form conjectures about his history; it 
is against our principle to ask direct questions. As we 
saw that he had been brought up in the Catholic faith 
we thought confession might afford him some relief, but 
he withdraws in a remarkable way whenever we try to 
bring him in contact with the priest. However, not to 
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leave your desire to know something about him entirely 
unsatisfied, I will teil you at least our own suppositions on 
the matter. His youth was passed in the church; 
probably the reason for his retention of his long beard 
and cloak. The joy of love seems to have remained 
unknown to him for the greater part of his life; but at 
a later age some errror committed with a woman very 
nearly related to him, and her death in consequence of 
the birth of an unfortunate little creature, seem to have 
turned his brain. 

"His greatest delusion is that he brings misfortune 
wherever he goes, and that death is awaiting him from 
the hand of an innocent boy. Until he knew that she 
was a girl, he was afraid of Mignon; then Felix became 
a cause of terror to him, and as, notwithstanding his 
misery, he has an intense love of life, this seems to have 
caused his aversion to the child." 

"But what hopes of his improvement have you?" 
said Wilhelm. 

"It advances slowly," said the physician, "but still it 
does advance. He goes on with his fixed occupations, 
and we have accustomed him to read the newspapers; 
he looks for them quite eagerly now," 

"I am curious to see his songs," said Jarno. 

"I can give you several," said the doctor. "The 
clergyman's eldest son, who is accustomed to write down 
his father's sermons, has jotted down many a stanza with- 
out the old man's perceiving it, and so by degrees strung 
several songs together." 

The next moming Jarno came to Wilhelm, saying: 
"We want you to do us a favour. Lydia must be got 
rid of for a time; her vehement — indeed, I may say, her 
inconvenient and unseasonable — love and passion are a 
hindrance to the Baron's recovery. His Constitution is 
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SO good that there Es no danger, but still the wound re- 
quires lest and tranquillity. You see how Lydia torments 
ler impetuous attentions, iirepressible anxiety, 
tsing tears. In short — " he added, after pausing 
t, with a smile, "the doctor expressly desiicB 
stall leave the house for a time. We have 
believe that a lady, who is an intimate friend 
s staying in the neighbourhood, wishes to see 
s expecting her every moment She has con- 
■ go over to the lawyer's, about two hours' 
a here. He has received his Instructions, and 
A extremely that Fräulein Therese has just 
L her joumey. He will make it seem probable 
ould stiU be overtaken, Lydia will hasten after 
if fortune Stands our friend, can be led on 
place to another. If she at last insists on 
ack, she ought' not to be contradicted; ad- 
lust be taken of the night, the coachman is a 
ow, and the matter must he planned with hiro 
d. We want you to take a seat in the car- 
use her, and undertake the direction of the 

are giving me a very stränge and doubtful 
in," Said Wilhelm. "The sight of wounded, 
)ve is one of the most painfully distressing 
id I am to be the instrument of wounding it! 

the first time in my life that I have ever de- 
y one in this fashion; for I have always be- 
X if we once began to deceive, even for the 
rhat was good and useful, we might be led 

yet we cannot train children in any other way," 
mo. 
children it raay be allowable," said Wilhelm, 
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"because we love them so tenderly, and without question 
overlook many things in them; but with equals, in whose 
behalf our own hearts do not always plead so loudly, it 
might often be dangerous. But do not think," he went 
on, after a short pause of thought, "that I mean to de- 
cline the task on this account. I have such a reverence 
for your understanding, such a liking for your delightful 
friend, and such a wish to assist his recovery by gyery 
possible means, that I am willing to forget myself. ' It is 
not enough to be able to risk your life for a friend; in 
case of necessity we must be able to deny our convic- 
tions for him. We ought to sacrifice our favourite pas- 
sion, our dearest wishes, for his sake.J I will undertake 
the task, though even beforehand I see what I shall have 
to suffer from Lydia's tears, — from her despair." 

"But on the other hand," replied Jarno, "the reward 
that awaits you in making the acquaintance of Fräulein 
Therese is by no means small; there are few women like 
her. She would put 'many a man to shame; I might 
say of her that she is a real Amazon, while others are 
only going about like pretty Hermaphrodites in that am- 
biguous dress." 

Wilhelm was Struck; he thought Therese might prove 
to be his fair horsewoman, especially as on his asking 
for further information Jarno broke off the conversation 
and went away. 

The new, riear hope of seeing that revered and be- 
loved form again, produced the strängest emotions. He 
began to look at his errand as the work of an especial 
providence, and the thought that he was going, by the 
most insidious means, to take a poor girl away from the 
object of her sincerest, most passionate love, only crossed 
his mind like the shadow of a bird flying over the sun- 
lit e^rtb. 
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ram'affp was at the door; Lydia hesitated a 
tering it. "Remember me to your 

Said to the old servant; "I shall be 
" and she looked back once more 
res as they were driving away. Then 
. she said; "Vou will find Fräulein 
lesting person. I wonder what biings 
ibourhood; you probably know that 
once loved one aoother passionately. 
; distancc, Lothario went often to see 

at that time, and it seemed to me as 

and mcant to live, for one another. 
T it came to grief, and no one could 
made my acquaintance, and I do not 

Therese heartily, hardly concealed 
1 by no means repelled him when he 
I choose me instead of her. She be- 
le as I could possibly have wished; 
lost have looked as if I had robbed 
oiis lover. But oh! how many tears— 
s love has cost me already! At first 
ecretly at some place of rendesDous; 
idure that kind of life long. I was 
iresence, but then quite happy! Away 

were never dry, my pulse was never 
yed away for several days, and I was 
at I set out and surprised him here; 
fectionately, and if this unfortunate 
fered, I should have led a heavenly 

has been in danger and sufTering I 
have endured; indeed I reproach my- 

tncptent, for having been capable of 
Dr a Single day." 
it going to ask some further particulai; 
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about Therese when they stopped before the lawyer's 
hoüse. He came out to the carriage, regretting grievously 
that Fräulein Therese had already started; and though 
he asked the travellers to stay and take refreshment, he 
observed, at the same time, that they might overtake her 
carriage in the next village. They resolved on doing 
so; the coachman did not linger on the way, and they 
passed several villages, without however overtaking any 
one. Lydia then insisted on retuming; the coachman 
drove on as though he did not understand her. At last 
she demanded it so impetuously, that Wilhelm called to 
him and gave the preconcerted signal. The coachman 
. answered that it was not liecessary to go back by the 
road they had come: he knew a quicker and at the same 
time easier way; and turned ofF on one side through a 
wood and across some long Stretches of open pasture- 
land. At last, when not a single familiär object could be re- 
cognised, the man confessed that he had unfortunately lost 
his way, but said he should soon be able to find it again, 
as he could see a villäge in the distance. Night came 
on, and the coachman did his part well; he enquired the 
way ever)rwhere, and never waited to hear the answer. 
Lydia did not once close her eyes; she was continually 
seeing fancied resemblances to known objects in the 
moonshine, which always vanished as they came nearer. 
When morning dawned, the surrounding objects proved 
really to be familiär ones, but all the more unexpected. 
The coachman drew up before a pretty little country- 
house; a lady came out and opened the carriage-door. 
Lydia stared at her fixediy, looked round her, gazed at 
her again, and fainted in Wilhelm's arms. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

HELM was taken up to a small attic; the house 
V, and could not well have been smaller, but 
rxtremely clean and neat It was Therese who 
t them at the door — a being as different from 
itiful horsewoman as earth from heaveo. 
came up to his room, and asked if he wanted 
;. "I hope you will excuse me," she said, "for 
lodged you in a room which still sraells so un- 
ty of paint; my little house is only just finished, 
are inaugurating the Chamber appointed for my 
I only wish a more agreeable occasion had 
you hither. Poor Lydia will not be a pleasant 
on, and indeed on the whole you will find much 
p with; my cook has taken herself ofT at a most 
lable time, and one of the ont-door servants has 
his band. The best plan would be to do every- 
yself, and after all, if one made the proper ar- 
nts, that ought to be possible. Servants are the 
;adfui torment; they won't do anything, even for 
es." 

said a good deal more on different subjects; in- 
e seemed fond of talking. Wilhelm enquired 
dia, asking whether he might not see her and 
,is conduct to her, 

rould have no effect at present," replied Therese. 
onsoies and excuses too. Words have but little 
I do either, Lydia will not see you. 'Keep him 
ny sight,' she exclaimed, as I was leaving her; 
igh to make one despair of humanity. Such an 
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honest face, such a frank, open manner, and this secret 
knavery!' Lothario she absolves fuUy, and indeed in a 
letter to the poor girl, he writes: *My friends have per- 
suaded me, my friends compelled me/ She reckons you 
among these friends, and ^ondemns you all together." 

"She confers too much honour upön me by these 
reproaches," replied Wilhelm. "I dare not pretend to 
Lothario's friendship, much as I respect and admire him, 
and in this case I was nothing but an innocent instru- 
ment. I do not mean to praise the deed; it is enough 
to say that I was capable of performing it. It concemed 
the health, nay, even the life of a man whom I cannot 
help esteeming more than any one I ever knew. Oh, 
Fräulein, what a man he is! and what a set of men he 
has around himl I may really say that this is the first 
Society in which I have carried on what may be truly 
called a conversation; for the first time the truest, deepest 
meaning of my own words has come back to me from 
another's mouth, richer, fullerand more comprehensive; 
what I had only guessed at, became clear, and what I 
had been thinking, I leamt to see. Unfortunately this 
enjoyment was disturbed, at first by various anxieties 
and caprices and then by this unpleasant commission. 
But I undertook it submissively, feeling it a duty to pay 
my entrance fee into such a distinguished circle even at 
the sacrifice of my own feelings." 

As he said this, Therese looked at him very kindly. 
"How delightful it is," she exclaimed, **to hear one's 
own convictions uttered by a stranger. ^ We never seem 
to feel so thoroughly ourselves as when some one eise 
perfectly agrees with us.. My opinion of Lothario is 
exactly the same as yours; but it is not every one who 
does him justice. All however who know him intimately, 
are enthusiastic in their admiration, and the painful 
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ivhich always clings to his memory in my own 
as no power to keep me from thinking of him 
5he sighed as she said these words, and a bean- 
■ glistened in her right eye. "Don't fancy me so 
3 easily moved," stie went on; "there is some- 
e matter with my eye; a little wart on the lower 
removed, and successfully; but since that time 
has always remained weak, and the smallest cause 
lg a tear into it. The wart was here; you can 
race of it now." 

iaw no trace, but he gazed into the eye; it was 
crystal, and he seemed to be gazing down Into 
hs of her soul. 

w," she Said, "we have pronounced the watch- 
' our connexion with each other; so let us get 
luainted as soon as possible. The characlers of 
beings lie in their history; I will teil you mine; 
little confidence in me too, and let us remain 
even when we are at a distance. The world 
j empty when we only think of it as containing 
ns, rivers and towns; but to know of some one 
1 there, who tbinks as we do, and with whom wc 
living on, even though it be in silence, makes 
hly globe like a peopled garden." 
hastened away, promising to come back soon 
h him for a walk. Her presence had produced 
.greeable effect on him; he feit anxious to know 
relation she stood to Lothario. He was sent for, 
came out of her room to meet him. 
hey were Coming down the narrow, and rather 
iircase, one by one, she said: "All this might 
en larger and broader, if I would have listened 
fers of your generous friend; but in Order to retain 
m I must hold fast the qualities which fiist made 
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him to esteem me. Where is the stewardl^' she said as 
she came down the remaining Steps of the staircase. 
"You must not think," she went on, "that I am rieh 
enough to require a Steward. I can manage the few 
acres of my own little freehold pretty well myself. The 
Steward belongs to my new neighbour, who has bought 
a fine estate, every inch of which I know by heart. The 
good old man is lying ill of the gout, and as his people 
are new to the neighbourhood, I am glad to help them 
in getting settled." 

They took their walk across different fields and 
raeadows, and through some ojrchards and plantations. 
Ther6se could give the Steward such thorough informa- 
tion on everything and account to him so well for the 
smallest trifles, that Wilhelm had good reason to admire 
her knowledge, decision, and the clever way in which she 
knew how to suggest expedients in evisry case. She 
lingered nowhere, but hastened at once to the most im- 
portant points, so that her work was soon finished. "Re- 
member me to your master," she said as she dismissed 
the man; "I shall come and see him as soon as I can, 
and I wish him a speedy recovery." 

"There," she said smiling, when the Steward was gone; 
"that would be a good opportunity for me to be rieh too. 
My good neighbour is not disinclined to marry me." 

"What, the gouty old man!" exclaimed Wilhelm. "I 
really do not understand how at your age yoü could 
come to such a desperate resolution." 

"I do not feel any temptation to do so," replied 
Ther^se. *" Every one who knows how to manage whät 
he possesses is rieh enough, and wealth is a bürden to 
those who do not understand it." 

Wilhelm expressed his surprise at the amount of her 
knowledge in matters of husbandry. 

Wilhelm Mtistrr^s Ap^enikeship. II, I3 
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"A decided taste, opportunity in early life, incentives 
from without, and constant occupation in any useful em- 
ployment, have rendered much more than that possible 
in this World," she answered; "and when you have heard 
what stimulated me to this pursuit you will leave off 
wondering at this apparently singular talent." 

On reaching the house, she left him in her little 
garden, where the paths were so narrow and the flowers 
so abundant that he could hardly turn round^. As he 
crossed the court-yard he could not help smiling, for 
there lay the fire-wood as neatly sawn, split and piled 
up as if it formed a part of the building and were never 
to be moved from its present place. All the farming 
Utensils and implements stood clean and in their proper 
places; the little house was painted red and white and gave 
one pleasure to behold. Everything that can be produced 
by a mechanical skill which, though ignorant of the strict 
relations and proportions of beauty, works for our needs, 
for durability and for cheerfulness, seemed to be united on 
this spot. His dinner was sent up to his room, and he had 
abundant leisure for meditation. He was particularly 
Struck with the fact that now he had made the acquaint- 
ance of another interesting woman who had stood in 
close relation to Lothario. "It is but just," he said to 
himself, "that such a superior man should attract women 
of superior mind to himself. How fer the influence of 
real worth and manliness spreads! If only other men 
did not come off so short! Come now-, Wilhelm, confess 
your fear. When you meet your lovely Amazon again, 
that being of beings, you will find her after all, in spite 
of all your hopes and dreams, to your shame and humilia- 
tion — his affianced bridel" 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Wilhelm had been spending a restless and rather 
tedious afteraoon, when towards evening the door opened 
and a pretty hunter-boy entered with a polite bow: 
"Shall we go for a walkl" said the young fellow, and as 
he spoke Wilhelm recognised Ther^se's beautiful eyes. 

"Forgive me this masquerade dress," she said; "I am 
sorry to say it is nothing eise now. But as I am to teil 
you about the days when I was so fond of wearing it, I 
have tried to bring them back to my memory as vividly 
as I cän. Come; the very place where we have so often 
rested from our hunting excursions and walks, shall be a 
means to this end." 

They started, andon the way Ther^se said to her 
companion: "It is not fair that I should be the only one 
to speak. Ypu know enough of me already, and I know 
nothing about you. Teil me a little about yourself now; 
that I may be encouraged to lay my own history and 
circumstances before you." 

"Unfortunately," replied Wilhelm, "I have nothing to / 
teil but one succession of mistakes and errors, and I do [ 
not know any one from whom I would rather hide my 
complicated and entangled circumstances, both past and 
present, than yourself. Your look — everything that sur- 
rounds you — your entire seifand your behaviour, convince 
me that you can rejoice in your past life — that your patjh 
has been fair, pure and consistent — that you have lost no 
time and have nothing with which to reproach yourself." 

Ther^se smiled and said: "We must wait and see 
whether you will think so when you have heard my 

13* . 
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d on, and in the midst of some 
Said to him: "Are you inet" 
he answered, "but I do not wish 

id; "that indicates a complicated 
i me that you too have something 

hey ascended a hill, and established 
rge oak-tree, which spread its shadow 
Here," said T her^se , — "under this 
teil you the history^ofji Gennan 
patiently. 

ine of the substantial nobility of this 
clear-sighted, active, brave man; a 
il frieod, and exceüent manager of 
man in whom I knew but one fault, 
p-eat indulgence towards a wife who 
il worth. It is sad that I should be 
' my own mother. Her character was 
his. She was hasty,fickle, destitute of 
er house or for me, her only child; 
jtifui, intellectual, füll of talent, and 
ircle which she knew how to draw 
not a numerous Society certainly, or 
ng together. It consisted chiefly of 
feit themselves at ease by her side, 
she tolerate the merits of any other 
my father, both in form and mind. 
uns into the water directly it leaves 
:hen and store-rooin, the barns and 
;nt from my eaxliest youdi, and the 
s of the house my one instinct and 
; I was still a playing child. This 
and Step by step he provided my 
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childish efforts and desires with the most appropriate 
employment. My mother, on the contrary, did not like 
me, and did not for a moment conceal her dislike. 

"As I grew older, my own activity and my father's 
love grew stronger. When we were alone taking a walk 
in the fields, or I was helping him to look through his 
accounts, I could feel how happy he was. When I 
looked into his eyes, it seemed as if I were looking into 
my own; for it was in my eyes that the perfect resem- 
blance to my father lay. But this courage, nay even this 
expression, would vanish in my mother's presence. He 
would excuse me gently when she was angrily and un- 
justly blaming me; and he would take my part, but not as 
if he could protect me, only as if he could plead for my 
good qualities. In the same way he never placed hin- 
drances in the way of any of her fancies. She took a 
passionate liking for private theatricals; a theatre was 
put up: there was no lack of men of every age and ap- 
pearance who were willing to present themselves on 
the stage with her, but women were not so easy to find. 
Lydia had been brought up with me; she was a pleasant 
girl, and had promised to be very lovely, even from her 
earliest childhood. She was obliged to take the secondary 
parts, an old waiting-woman gave the mothers and aunts, 
and my mother kept the heroines, shepherdesses and 
leading characters of all sorts for her own share. I can't 
teil you how absurd it seemed to me, to see a number 
of people whom I knew so well, standing there dressed 
up and wanting to be taken for something eise than they 
really were. To me they were never anything more than^ 
my mother and Lydia, that Baron or the other secretary, 
wheth^r they appeared as princes, counts or peasants; 
and it seemed incomprehensible to me that they could 
imagine I should believe they were happy or unhappy, 
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or indifferent, avaricious or generous, when in 
ises I füll well knew the contraiy to be the case. 
s reason I seldom reraained among the audience; 
;d the candles for them, in order to have some- 

do, got suppet ready, and the next morhing, 
:fore they were awake, used to put away all their 
, which were generally left thrown about in con- 
the evening before. 

lis kind of activity did not displease my mother, 
:Ould not win her love; she despised me, and I 
;ason to know that she has said xnore than once 
: 'If a mother could be as uncertain as a father, 
d be difiicult to believe that this servant-girl was 
ighter.' I do not deny that this conduct gradually 

1 me from her; I observed her actiom as if they 
hose of a stranger, and being accustomed to 
the servants with a falcon's eye (the foundation- 
if all good housekeeping, .be it observed in pas- 
he relations siibsisting between my mother and 
quaintances could not but strike me. It was 
3 See that she did not look on all the men 
I kept a sharper watch, and soon noticed that 
was her confidante, and that this confidence had 

girl herseif into a deeper acquaintance with the 
. which she had so often seen represented from 
■liest youth. I knew of all the secret meetings, 
?as silent and said nothing to my father; I was 
of grieving him. A time came however when I 
■ced to speak. Some of their undertakings could 

managed without bribing the servants, who on 
gan to defy me, neglect my father's ordere, and 
to obey mine. The disorders arising from this 
t were not to be bome; 1 told my father all, and 

out my grievances to him. 
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"He Hstened very quietly. *My good child/^he said 
at last with a smile, *I know everything; be calm and 
bear it patiently; it is only for your sake that I suffer ^ 
these things to go on/ 

"But I was not calm; I had no patience. In my own 
heart I blamed my father; I did not believe that any 
reason could make it necessary for him to allow such 
things. I insisted on order being observed in the house, 
and determined to push matters to the utmost extremity. 

"My mother had a good fortune of her own, but 
spent more than she ought to have done, a fact which 
I could see caused many an explanation between my 
parents. For a long time matters remained in the same 
State; at last my mother*s own love-affairs brought them ^ 
to a kind of crisis. 

"Her principal admirer proved most glaringly un- 
faithful; she took an aversion to her house, the neighbour- 
hood and, indeed, to her entire circumstances and con- 
nexions. She thought of going to live on another estate, 
but that was too lonely; then of removing into town; 
there she was not a personage of sufficient importance. 
I do not know what passed between her and my father; 
it was sufficient that at last he resolved, on certain con- 
ditions which I did not leam, to give his consent to a 
joumey which she had planned to the south of France. 

"We were free then, and lived as if in heaven; in- 
deed, I believe my father lost nothing by her absence, 
though he paid a large sum to purchase it. All our use- 
less servants were dismissed, and fortune seemed to fa- 
vour our orderly arrangements, for we had some very good 
years, in which everything succeeded to the best of our 
wishes. Unfortunately this happy State of things did not 
last long. Quite unexpectedly my father had a stroke of 
paralysis, whigh ^ffect^d th^ whol^ pf his right si(Je apd 
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m of the free use of speech. We were obliged 
his wishes, for he never uttered the word he 
mind. Many moments were rendered ex- 
istressing to me by this infimiity; he would 
^sire to be alone with me, would intimate by 
sstures that every one was to leave.the room, 
en we were alone, was totally incapable of 
t the right word, His impatience became 
nd his condition grieved me to the heart. It 
IT that he had something to say which con- 
especially. How I longed to know what it 
e, I had always been able to read everything 
but now every effort was fruitless; even his 
ased to speak. This much alone was clear to 
led for nothing and required nothing for him- 
■ endeavours were only to acquaint me with 
which, sad to say, I never leamt. He had a 
ck, soon after which he became totally inert 
de of action, and died before long, 
ot know how Üie idea came to take posses-^ 
mind, but I fancied that somewhere or otber 
lidden treasure which he wished me, rather 
ather, to possess after his deatli. While he 
ing, I looked for this treasurej I found noae, 
death a seal was put upon everything. I 
y mother, offering to remain at home as her 
I manager; she refused my offer and I was 
eave the estate. A mutual will was found, in 
jossession and enjoyment of everything was 
üy mother, and I made dependent on her, at 
: her life-time. Now, for the first time, i be- 
Jerstood my father's hints; I pttied him for 
1 so weak as to act unjusüy towards me even 
ath. Some of my friends maintained that he 
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might just as well have disinherited me, and wanted me 
to dispute the will; this however I could not resolve 
upon doing; I revered my father's memory too xnuch; I 
trusted to fate, and had confidence in myself. 

"There was a lady in the neighbourhood who pos- 
sessed large landed property, and with whom I had al- 
ways been on good terms. She took me into her house 
with pleasure, and I soon learnt to superintend her house- 
keeping without difficulty. Her life was carefuUy regu- 
lated, and she was a lover of order; I helped her faith- 
fuUy in all her contests with her Steward and servants. 
I am neither mean nor suspicious, but we women are on 
the whole much more decidedly opposed to waste than 
even men. Fraudulent dealings are insupportable to us; 
we wish people only to enjoy what they are justly en- 
titled to. 

"Here I was in my element again, and could mourn my 
father's death quietly. My protectress was satisfied with 
me, and only one little circumstance disturbed my peace : 
Lydia came back; my mother had the cruelty to cast 
the poor girl off, after she was thoroughly corrupted. 
She had learnt frora my mother to look upon passion as 
a vocation; she was accustomed to restrain herseif in 
nothing. On her unexpected reappearance , my bene- 
factress took her in too; Lydia wished to help me, but 
could not accommodate herseif to our ways. 

. "About this time the relations and future heirs of the 
lady I was living with, came often to visit her and amuse 
themselves by hunting. Lothario sometimes accom- 
panied them, and I soon noticed his manifest superiority 
to the rest, without however thinking at all of myself in 
connexion with him. He was polite to every one, and 
Lydia soon seemed to attract his notice. I had a great 
deal to do, and was seldom with the guests; when he 
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[ spoke less than usualj for I will not deny 
1 conversation has always seemed to me the 
id seasoning of life. I had enjoyed talking 
Dg thal happened, with my father, What is 
cussed is not duly congidered. There was 
n 1 liked better to listen to than Lothario, 

describing bis travels and campaigns. The 

lay as clear and open before him, as the 
untry which I had been helping to manage 
(, before me. 1 feit I was not listening to 
!s experiences of an adventurer, or the exag- 
tniths of a narrow-minded traveller who is 
lg himself forward instead of the country 
professing to describe; Lothario did not teil 

places, he took us to them; I have seldom 
hing so thoroughly. 

evening, when 1 heard him speaking about 
pleasure was beyond expression. The con- 
I arisen quite naturally; some ladies from 
rhood were visiting us and making some of 
narks about female education. They said 

was treatcd unjustly, that men wished to 
ion of all the higher branches of cultivation 
;s, bairing out way to every science, and 
g US to be dressed-up dolls or good house- 
hario said very little to all this, and did not 
opinion until some of the party had left. 
aimed: lllow Strange it is that men shouW be 
'ishing to place women in the highest posi- 

capable of taking! For what position can 
in the govemment of the housefj While the 

to plague himself with out-of-door-affairs, 
gain propetty and then to protect it; has 

to taie bis share in the govemment of the 
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country, to be dependent on circumstances in every 
direction, and indeed I might say,^to fancy he is ruling 
when in reality he is doing nothing of the kindj has to. 
be politic where he would like to be reasonaWe, to dis- 
semble where he wishes to be open, and be false where he 
longs to be true; — while, for the sake of ends which he 
never attains, he has every moment to give up the 
highest end of all, harmony with himself — the prudent 
mistress of the house is really governing within her 
domain, and placing contentment and activity of every 
kind within the reach of an entire family. What greater 
happiness can there be for a human being, than to be 
able to carry out what he is convinced is right and good, 
and to feel that the means for working out his ends lie 
in his own power? Now where can and ought our 
nearest aims to lie, if not at home? Where are we to 
look for the satisfaction of all our constantly retuming 
and indispensable necessities, if not in the place where we 
rise in the morning and lie down to rest at night, and 
where kitchen and cellar are supposed to be always 
stored and prepared with every kind of provision for 
ourselves and our familiesl But what an amount of 
regularity and activity is needed to carry on this never- 
ceasing order of things, in an uninterrupted, vigourous 
succession! How few are the men to whom it is given 
to reappear regularly like the stars, and rule the day as 
well as the night; to train and model their domestic in- 
struments after their own wills, to sow and reap, störe 
up or distribute, and to move on in their own circle 
quietly, lovingly and wisely! By means of this home 
govemment alone, and not until she has it firmly in her 
hands, can a woman make the man she loves truly master j 
by Observation she acquires every variety of knowledge, 
and tum§ it tP account by her energy and industry, In 
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this way she is dependent on no one, and secures true 
independence — domestic and internal — for her husband. 
He feels that his property is safe, and his eamings are 
well-used; he can therefore turn his thoughts to more 
important subjects, and, should fortune favour, be that 
to the State which sits so well upon his wife at home^äsj 
"After this he described the woman he should wi^ 
for as a wife. I blushed; he was describing me exactly. 
I enjoyed my triumph quietly, and all the more because 
I could gather frora the circumstances that he was 
not thinking of me personally, that in fact he did not 
know me. I can recoUect no pleasanter feeliög in my 
whole life than this; — that a man I so thoroughly looked 
up to should prefer, not my person, but my character 
and most intrinsic qualities. I feit it to be such a great 
reward and such an encouragement for the future. 

"When they were all gone my kind and worthy friend 

Said with a smile: 'It's a pity that men so often think 

and talk about things which they never -carry out into 

practice; if that were not the case here would have been 

the most capital match for my dear Ther^se.' I laughed 

at this, adding that though certainly men's understand- 

i ings led them to look out for good house-wives, their 

1 hearts and imaginations made them long for other 

' qualities, and that we house-wives had but little chance 

in the lists with young and lovely girls. I said this in 

Lydia's hearing, for^ she did not conceal that Lothario 

had made a deep impression on her, and, indeed, he 

seemed to show her more attention at every visit. She 

I was poor, and her rank in life such that she could not 

l think of his marrying her, but the delight of charming 

and being charmed was too much for her powers of 

resistance. I had never been in love, and was not even 

now, but I must confess that indescribably delightful as 
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it was to me to see how my character and disposition 
were appfeciated, and where they were ranked by a man 
I so thoroughly respected, this was not enough to satisfy 
me altogether. I began to wish that he could know and 
take a personal interest in me. This wish arose how- 
ever, without any decided thought as to what might follow 
from its fulfilment 

"The most important service I did my benefactress 
was in trying to bring the timber on her estate into 
Order. On this valuable part of her property — the great 
worth of which was continualjy increasing by the lapse 
of time and the eflfect of circumstances — things, sad to 
say, were going on in the old slow way. There was 
neither plan nor order any where, and she was subjected 
to endless frauds and robberies. Many rising grounds 
were perfectly bare, and trees of equal growth were only 
to be found where the timber was oldest. I inspected \ 
the whole myself, in Company with an experienced forester; ^ 
had the woods measured, and began felling, sowing and 
planting, so that in a short time everything was in good 
train. In order to ride and walk more easily through 
the woods, I had a suit of men's clothes made for me; I 
visited a great many spots, and was feared everywhere. 

"I heard that Lothario and his young friends had 
arranged a shooting-party, and for the first time in my 
life it came into my head that I would show myself off, 
or rather (not to do myself an injustice), try to let this 
good, clever man see what I really was. I put on my 
boy's dress, slung my gun across my Shoulder and went 
out with the keeper to wait for the party at the boun- 
dary. They came; Lothario did not know me at first; 
one of my benefactress's nephews introduced me to him 
äs a clever young forester, and joked about my youth 
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ualities so long that at last Lothario re- 
■ The nephew seconded my inteotioo, as 
had been a preconcerted scheine, detailing 
ly and minutdy all I had done for his aunt 
: for himself. 

I listened attentively, began a conversation 
id many questions about the estates and the 
g in the neighbourhood, and I was delighted 

an opportunity of showing him how much 
issed my exatnination very weil; I asked his 
3 certain projects of improvement; he ap- 
I and told me of some similar cases, 
; my reasons by making their connexion 
' moment increased my satisfaction. It was 
»ever that I only wanted to be known and 
not loved; for when we came home I noticed 
ver that his attentions to Lydia seemed to 
et affection for her. I had gained my end, 
s not at peace. From that day forward he 
sincere respect and a most pleasant con- 
Dciety he generally addressed rae and asked 

and in all domestic matters seemed to feel 
DUSt know eveiything. His sympathy was 
mcoiiraging; he drew me into the conversa- 
en political economy and finance were being 
ad in his absence I tried to increase my 
lot only of the province, but of the entire 
is was not difficult; it was only the repeti- 
äe Scale of what I was thoroughly acquainted 
lall one; but the conversation to a certain 
s tumed at last on matters of economy, 
,ps not in the strictest sense of the word. 
ike of the vast results which it was possible 
iring about even with small means, b^ a 
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constant and codsistent application of their powers, time 
and money. 

"I did not try to check my liking for Lothärio, and 
as I thought I could perceive more clearly every day 
that Lydia — not I — was the cause of his increasingly 
frequent visits, I feit only too soon, how strong, warm, 
pure and sincere was the love I bore him. Lydia at last 
was perfectly convinced that he came on her account; 
she made me her confidante, and these very confidences 
were some source of comfdrt, for what she explained so 
much to her own advantage seemed to me of no great 
significance, and I could discover no trace of any wish for 
a serious, lasting connexion on his side, though the pas- 
sionate girPs desire to become his at any price was all 
the more evident. 

"Matters stood thus, when one day the lady I lived 
with surprised me by bringing a most unexpected pro- 
posal. * Lothärio makes you the offer of his band/ she ^ 
Said; *he would like to have you at his side through 
life/ She dilated on my qualities, and added what I was 
so very glad to hear: Lothärio was convinced that in me 
he had found the person he had so long been seeking. 

"This was for me the highest happiness. A man 
whom I thoroughly esteemed had asked my band — a man 
at whose side and in close connexion with whom I could 
see before me a prospect of tuming both my natural 
tendencies, and the talents I had gained by practice, to 
füll, free, extended and useful account; the sum of my 
entire existence seemed to have increased infinitely. I 
consented: he came himself and spoke with me alone; 
he gave me his band, gazed into my eyes, embraced me 
and pressed a kiss upon my lips. It was the first and 
last. He confided to me the entire position of his affairs, 
telling me what his American campaign had cost him, to 
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e had encumbered his estate with debts, 
; matlers had !ed to some differences be- 
and his great-uncle: that the worChy man 

provide for him, but in his own fashion, 
a rieh wife, while of course any right- 

:ou]d only be really helped by a domestic 
, he hoped by his sister's influence to 
M man. He laid before me the state of 
th all his plans and prospects, and begged 
ith him. But our engagement was to be 
lis uncle had consented to it 
carcely gone when Lydia came and asked 
perhaps said anything about herl' I said 
ried her with dry housekeeping talk. She 
d out of humour, and his behaviour, when 
, did not improve her state of mind. 

the Bun is setting! That is fortunate for 
d eise have had to hear the story I am so 
ing over to myself in all its minutest de- 

pass on quickly; we are coming to an 
ile over which it is not well to linger. 
introduced me to his delightful and ex- 
nd she with great tact contrived to present 
icle. I won the old man's heart; he gave 

our wishes, and I went back to my bene- 
le happy news. The matter ceased to be 

house; Lydia heard of it, and treated it 
lility. At last, bowever ,when it was placed 
übt, she vanished suddcnly, and no one 

1 become of her. 

iage-day drew on. I had often asked him 
picture, and one day, just as he was going 
I reminded him of his promise. 'You 

,' he said, 'to give me the case you want 
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it fitted into.' This was true. I had received a present 
from a friend which I valued very much. A monogram 
woven in her hair was fastened under, the glass, and 
within was a blank sheet of ivory on which her likeness 
was just going to have been painted, when, sad to say, 
death snatched her from me. Lothario's love had come 
to make me happy while I was sufFering from her loss, 
and I wished the vacant place left in her present to be 
filled up by his picture. 

"I ran to my room, fetched my jewel-box and opened 
it in his presence. The moment he looked in he noticed 
a locket with the portrait of a lady, took it up, examined 
it attentively and asked in a hurried tone: *Whose like- 
ness is thisl' *My mother's/ I answered. *I could have 
swom/ he said, *that it was the picture of a Frau von 
Saint Alban, whom I met some years ago in Switzerland.' 
*Yes/ said I smiling, *it is one and the same person; 
you made the acquaintance of your mother-in-law with- 
out knowing it. Saint Alban is the romantic name under 
which my mother travels; she is bearing it at the present 
moment in France!' 

"*I am the most miserable of men!' he cried, throw- 
ing the picture back into the box, covering his eyes with 
his hand and rushing out of the room. He threw him- 
seif on his horse, I ran on to the balcony and called 
after him; he turned round, waved his hand to me and 
rode quickly away — I have never seen him since." 

The sun went down; Ther^se looked fixedly into 
the red glow, and both her beautiful eyes filled with 
tears. 

She was silent and laid her hand on the hands of 
her new friend; he kissed it sympathisingly; she dried 
her tears and stood up. "Let us retum," she said, "and 
take thought for those at home " 
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Their conversation on the way back was not- very 
animated; they came in at the ^arden-gate and saw 
Lydia sitting on a bench; she rose, avoided them and 
went into the house; she had a paper in her hand, and 
two little girls were with her. "I see," said Ther^se, 
" that she is still carrying about Lothario's letter; it is her 
only consolation. In it he teils her that directly he is 
well she shall come back to live in his house, and begs 
her in the meantime to remain quietly with me. She 
hangs on these words and consoles herseif with his letter, 
but his friends are quite out of favour." 

While she was speaking the two children had come 
up. They gave their evening greeting to Ther^se, and 
an account of all that had happened in the house during 
her absence. 

"Here you see another of my occupations," she said. 
"Lothario's excellent sister and I have made an agree- 
ment to train up a number of children between us; I 
take the active and industrious little housekeepers, and 
she teaches those who give proof of possessing quieter 
and more refined talents: it is only fair that the happi- 
ness of future husbands and families should be provided 
for in every way. A new era in your life will begin 
with the knowledge of my noble, delightful friend. Her 
beauty and goodness make her worthy the adoration of 
the whole wörld." Wilhelm did not trust himself to say 
that he knew the beautiful Countess already, and that his 
transitory connexion with her would be a source of never- 
ceasing pain to him; he was very glad that Ther^se did 
not continue the conversation, and that her duties^obliged 
her to go in doors. He was now alone, and this last 
intelligence, — that the young and lovely Countess had 
been forced to make amends for the loss of her happi- 
ness by a life of charity, — made him very sad. He feit 
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that in her case it could only be the necessity of diverting 
her thoughts, that led her to put a hope of making others 
happy, in the place of her own glad enjoyment of life; 
and he considered Ther^se very fortunate, inasmuch as 
that sad and sudden change in her outward circumstances 
had necessitated no change in herseif. "He is the hap- 
piest man," exclaimed Wilhelm, "who is not obliged to 
cast away his whole former life, in order to place himself 
in harmony with his fate." 

Ther^se came in to his room, excusing herseif for dis- 
turbing him. "My entire library," she said, "is contained 
in this closet in the wall; it consists rather of books that 
I do not care to throw away, than of those I wish to 
keep. Lydia has asked for a religious book, and I dare 
say there will be one or two among the rest jlPeople 
who are wprldly enough the whole year, fancy they must 
be pious in time of trouble; they look on goodness and 
morality as a medicine to be taken with loathing, and 
only when you feel ill; and on clergymen and moralists 
as nothing but physicians, whom it is expedient to get 
out of the house as soon as you can. I am glad to con- 
fess, on the contrary, that religion and morality seem to 
me more like a diet, but a diet that only answers its 
purpose when I make it the rule of my life, and never 
lose sight of it during the entire year." 

She searched among the books and found a few so- 
called works of religious edification. "It was from my 
mother," said Ther^se, "that Lydia learnt to take refuge 
in such books. Novels and plays were her life so long 
as her lovers remained faithful; their departure brought 
these books back into favour directly. But, indeed, on 
the whole," she went on, "I can never understand how 
people have come to believe that God speaks to us by 
m^ans of books and histories. The man whose relation 
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not directly revealed to him by that 
lose own heart does not teil him what 
f and others, will not be likely to, leara 
3se Chief use really lies in giving names 

Im alone, and he passed the evening 
I her little libraiy. It was really a mere 

ned always the same during the few 
spent in her house. She told him at 
' circumstantially, all the consequences 
rred to her. Days, hours, places and 
ätinctiy present to her raemory, and we 
□ a few words what it is necessary for 
iw. 

the reason of Lothario's sudden de- 
too easy to explain. He had met 
on her jouraey, and had been Struck 
; she had not been niggardly in her 
io this unfortunate and quickly-passing 
■arated him from matriage with the 
sd to have been created expressly for 
ir^se, she remained in the pure and 
r her own occupations and duties. It 
t Lydia had been staying in the neigh- 
She was rejoiced that the marriage 
et, though the reasons for this were 
ähe tried to approach Lothario, and he, 
than from aifection, as it seemed — 
o the thing than moved by reflection 
' than from any definite purpose, had 

>me this quietly; she laid claim to no- 
him now; and, indeed, even if he had 
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been het husband, she might perhaps have had courage 
to put up with such a connexion, so long as it did not 
interfere with her domestic Order; at least she often said, 
that a woman who managed her household thoroughly 
well, could afford to take no notice of such fancies in 
her husband, and always feel sure of his retum to her.- 

Ther^se's mother had soon brought her own pecu- 
niary affairs into disorder, for which her daughter had to 
suffer, as she received but little money from her. The 
old lady, Ther^se's benefactress, died, leaving her her 
own little freehold and a very fair capital as legacy. 
Ther^se knew at once how to adapt herseif to these al- 
tered and narrowed circumstances; Lothario ofFered her 
a better property, employing Jarno to negotiate the 
affair; Ther^se however refused. "I wish to prove even 
in small things," she said, "that I was worthy to have 
shared great ones with him; but one thing I do reserve 
to myself: and that is, that if ever chance should place 
me in any difficulty, whether in respect to my own affairs 
or those of others, I may at once and without hesitation 
resort to my valuable friend." 

Nothing is less liable to remain hidden and unused 
than well-directed action. Ther^se was scarcely settled» 
on Jier little estate, when the neighbours began to seek 
her nearer acquaintance and ask her advice; and the 
new owner of the property lying nearest her own, gave 
her clearly to understand that it only rested with herseif 
to accept his band, and become heiress to the greater 
part of his estates. This she had already mentioned to 
Wilhelm, and in alluding to it had jested with him on 
the subject of suitable and unsuitable marriages. 

"There is nothing," she said, "that sets people's 
tongues going more than what they call an unsuitable 
match; and yet there are usually many piore unsuitable 
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is; for how seldom do the most mar- 
ng but very doubtful after a short timel 
different classes by marriage only dc- 
of a misaliiance in so far as the one 
j>athis,e in those natural and acquired 
er which have become as it were ab- 
to him. Different classes have different 
which they can neither share with one 
inge; and for this reason such marriages 
i as much as possible; but exceptions, 
ones, are quite possible. In the same 
: of a young girl to an elderly man ia 
[ proceeding, and yet I have sometimes 
irelL I only know one kind of marriage 
illed a thoroughly unsui table one for 
je where I should be expected to live 
iy in the midst of show and ceremony ; 
ler give my hand to any honest faiiner's 
ourhood." 

began to think of retuming to Lothario, 
ew friend to procure him at least a few 
th Lydia. The impetuous girl alloved 
suaded; Wilhelm spoke kindly to her, 
I: "I have overcome my first anguish; 
e to love Lothario, but now I see what 
ind I am sorry that he has such men 
Abb^ is capable of leaving people in 
even of plunging them into it— for the 
B own whims; the doctor would like to 
smooth and level; Jarno has no heart, 
ly no principle. Go on as you have 
three men make a tool of you; they 
ny more such missions to perform. I 
^5eQce had been distasteful to them for 
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a long time; not because I had discovered their secret, 
but because I had watched them, and saw that they had 
one. What was the reason of those locked-up rooms 
and Strange passagesi Why is no one allowed to go 
into the great towerl Why did they banish me to my 
own room whenever they couldl I will confess that it 
was jealousy which first led me to this discovery. I was 
afraid that a more fortunate rival was hidden some- 
where. I do not think so now; I am sure that Lothario 
loves me and would not deceive me, but I am equally 
sure that he is being deceived by his false and artful 
friends. If you really wish to deserve well at his hands, 
if your guilty conduct towards me is ever to be forgiven 
you, then deliver him out of the hands of those people! 
But what am I hoping for? Give him this letter; repeat 
its Contents: that I shall love him for ever, that I trust 
to his words. Ah!" she cried, rising and weeping on 
Ther^se's neck, "he is surrounded by my enemies; they 
will try to persuade him that I have sacrificed nothing 
for his sakej and even the best men are glad to hear 
that no sacrifice is too great for them, and that they have 
no need to be grateful." 

Wilhelm's parting from Ther^se was more cheerful; 
she hoped that they might meet again. "You know me 
thoroughly,'' she said; "this time you have always allowed 
me to talk, but next time it will be your duty to return 
my frankness." 

On his way back he had leisure to think over this 
new 'and bright apparition as she stood out vividly in 
his memory. What confidence she had awakened in 
him! He thought of Mignon and Felix, and how happy 
the children would be under such care; then of himself, 
and of the delight it would be to live near a human being 
whose character was so entirely clear and transparent as 
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e came neärer to the Castle the old 
my comdors and side-buildings Struck 
ver, and he resolved to question Jarno 
this matter at the earliest opportunity. 



CHAPTER VII. 

the Castle Wilhelm found Lothario 
perfect recovery; the doctor and the 
id Jarno was there alone. The patient 
de on horseback as usual, sometiiues 
with his friends. His convcrsation was 
ing, instructive and enlivening at the 
there were often traces of a delicate 
le would try to hide, and almost seemed 
sisted in appearing against his will, 
occasion at supper he was silent, though 

111 have had an adventure to-day," said 
d I should say, a pleasant one." 
>U understand your friends!" answered 
I met with a very agreeable adventure. 
t might not perhaps have made such a 
)n on me, but to-day I happened to be 
lood. As evening came on I was riding 
;es on the other side of the river, a 
1 to take in former years. My illness 
ipon me more than I thought it had; I 
ind as my strength revived it seemed as 
m, Every object on the road looked 
I look in former years; it is very long 
seemed so fair, so lovely or so charm- 
w that this feeling arose from weakness, 
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but I allowed myself to enjoy it, and as I rode on gently 
I began to understand that people might even leam to 
love an illness which attunes the mind to such sweet 
feelings. Perhaps you know why I used to take that 
road so oftenl" 

"If I remember rightly," said Jarno, "it was a little 
love-afFair with one of the farmers' daughters." 

"It might be called a great one," replied Lothario; 
"for we loved each other very much, we were quite in 
eamest, and our love lasted tolerably long. It chanced 
to-day that everything concurred to remind me forcibly 
of those early days of our love. The boys were shaking 
the cockchafers down from the trees, and the ash-leaves 
were just at the point they had reached on the day I 
first saw her. It was a long time since I had seen 
Margaret, for she had married far from here, and it was 
quite by chance that I heard sh^ had come a few weeks 
ago to Visit her father." 

"Then your ride was not quite accidentall" 

"I will not deny," said Lothario, "that I wanted to 
meet her again. As I came near their house, I saw her 
father sitting at the door, and a child of about a year 
old Standing by him.^ As I came closer, a woman looked 
hurriedly out of the upstairs window, and on coming still 
nearer I heard some one rush down the stairs. I was 
sure it must be Margaret, and had better confess the fact 
that I flattered myself she had recognised me and was 
hastening to meet me. But how ashamed I feit when 
she darted out of the front door, snatched up the child 
who was Standing rather near the horses, and carried it 
into the house I It was an unpleasant feeling for me, 
and the only consolation — a poor one indeedl — for my 
wounded vanity, was that I fancied I could detect a 
perceptible blush on h^r neck and on the one ear which 
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'ered, I drew up my horse and spoke to her 
sting sidelong glances at the Windows mean- 
the hope that her face might appear at one or 
hem, but I could discover no trace of her. I 
Ike to ask any questions and rode on. My 
; was in some degree lessened by a feeling of 
id admiration, for though I had hardly caught 
of her face, she seemed to be scarcely changed 
i yet len years is a long space of timel In- 
seemed to me to look even younger; just as 
ler figure and elastic in her tread; her neck if 
tili more graceful than it used to be, and her 
iusceptible to ita former lovely blush. Yet she 
;her of six children; indeed, for ought I know 
ntrary, there may be more! This apparition 
well with the enchanted world around me, that 
, feeling younger than ever, and did not tum 
1 I reached the next wood and the sun was 
rhough the falling dew reminded me of the 
rders and it would niost likely have been more 
> ride straight home, I took the road that led 
rm-honse, The garden is only surrounded by 
;dge, and I saw the figure of a woman watking 
own in it I rode along the foot-path to the 
d found myself not far from the very person I 

:gh the setting sun shone in my eyes, I could 
he was busy dose to the fence, which hardly 
ler from me. I fancied I could rccognise my 
nd on Coming up to her stopped my horse, not 
)me stirring at my heart. A few tall wild-rose 
lieh a gentle breeze was waving to and fro, 
me from seeing her figure distinctly. I spoke 
1 asked how she was. She answered in a low 
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voice: 'Quite well.' In the meantime I perceived that a 
child was pulling up flowers behind the hedge, and took 
the opportunity of asking her where her other children 
were. *This is not my child/ she said; *it would be early 
indeed/ At that moment the rose sprays gave me an 
opportunity of seeing her face clearly, and I was com- 
pletely puzzled. It was my old love, and it was not; if 
anything, younger and almost lovelier than she had been 
ten years ago. *But are not you the farmer*s daughterl' 
I said in my perplexity. *No/ she answered, *I am her 
niece.' *You are strangely like one another/ I replied, 
'Yes, so every one says who knew her ten years ago/ 

"I went on asking her various questions; my error 
was pleasant to me, though I had discovered it, and I 
could not tear myself away from this living image of my 
former happiness. Meanwhile the child had left us and 
gone towards the pond in search of flowers. She took 
leave of me and ran after it 

"I had now however leamed that my former love 
was really at her father's house, and as I rode home my 
thoughts Were busy in conjecturing whether it had been 
she or her niece who had snatched the child away from 
the horses. Iwent through the whole scene in my own 
mind several times, and I do not know when anything 
has affected me more pleasantly. But I see clearly that 
I am still ill, and we must beg the doctor to deliver us 
from all remaining traces of such a frame of mind." 

With confidential confessions of pretty love-affairs it 
often happens as with the telling of ghost-stories: teil 
one, and the others foUow of themselves. 

Our little party found abundant material of this de- 
scription in looking back on their past lives. Lothario 
had the most to teil. Jamo's stories all bore one peculiar 
character, and we know already what Wilhelm's con- 
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have been. He trembled all the time, lest 
ons should remind him of bis adventure 
intess, but in reality nothing was further 
oughts. 

y true," said Lothario, "that there is in the 
g pleasanter than to feel one's heart opening 
of some new object after a pause of in- 
id yet I would willingly have given up that 
y whole life, if fate would ooly have united 
;rise. We cannot be always w)ung men, 
Lt not to be always cbildren. IWhat can a 
ows the World— knows what he has to do 
hope from it — wish for more, than for a wife 
k everywhere with him, and prepare every- 
i; whose energy will piirsue what his own 

pass over, and whose activity can expand 
:tion while his may only pursue one straight 
.t a heaven I had dreamed of with Ther^se! 
of impassioned and extravagant bliss, but one 
nd certain life on earth : order in prosperity, 
dversity, care in the smallest trifles, and a 
comprehend the greatest matters and yet to 
le if necessary. I saw that she was endowed 
ie gifts whose development we admire, when 
ätory of women who strike us as faj superior 

same clear discemment of circumstances, 

all emergencies, and certainty in details, 
i the well-being of the whole, though scarcely 
Jpears to have been spent upon it. You 
;ive me," he said tuming to Wilhelm with a 
having forsaken Auwlia for Thertse; with 
ould look forward to a bright and cheerful 
th the former it was not possible to imagine 
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"I will not deny," said Wilhelm, "that I came here 
with a great deal of bitter feeling towards you in my 
heart, and had resolved to blame your conduct to Aurelia 
very severely." 

"Yes, and it was worthy of blame,** replied Lothario. 
"I ought never to have confounded my friendship for 
her with the feeling of love, or to have forced an ad- 
miration which she could neither excite nor retain into 
the place of the esteem which she really deserved. Sad 
to say, she was not amiable when she loved — the 
greatest misfortune that can befall any woman/' 

"Well, be it so!" replied Wilhelm. "We cannot al- 
ways avoid what still may be blameworthy; we cannot 
always prevent our opinions and actions from being 
turned out of their right and natural course in a remark- 
able way; but still there are certain duties which never 
ought to be lost sight of. May Aurelia's ashes rest in 
peace! She was our friend, and we will strew flowers 
tenderly on her grave without reproaching ourselves or 
blaming her. At this very grave however, where the 
poor mother is resting at last, let me ask you why you 
do not acknowledge her child — a son that would delight 
any other father, but whom you seem totally to neglect? 
How can you, with your pure and tender heart, so en- 
tirely ignore a father's feelings? You have not once 
during this whole time uttered a syllable aböut that 
precious little creature, and there is so much to teil about 
his lovely winning ways." 

"Of whom are you talkingl" said Lothario. "I do 
not understand you." 

"Whom should I be speaking of but your own son, 
Aurelia's son, — that beautiful boy who is really wanting 
in ijothing but a kind father^s love?" 
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a great mistake there, my friend," ex- 
"Aurelia had no son, at least not by 
lO child, or I would acknowledge it with 
is, I will gladly look on ihe little crcature 
her, and take charge of his education. 
she ever give you an idea that tbe child 
ei» 

member ever having heard any espress 
> that effect; but it was always (aken for 
ever doubted the fact a rooment." 
a throw some light on the matter," said 
wonian, — you must often have seen her, 
lild to Aurelia. She adopted it with a 
of affection, and hoped that the little 
might be a comfort to her in her tronble; 
ive her many a happy moment." 
.tion made Wilhelm very uneasy; not 
ue boy Felix, but his good, kind, little 
vidly into his mind, and he said how 
like to take them out of their present 

n manage that," said Lothario; "we will 
girl into Therise's care — she could not 
nds — and the boy I shouM think you 
elf, for frequent intercourse with children 
te what even women have left uofinished 

ink," said Jarno, "you had better give 
together. You have really no talent 

hard blow for Wilhelm, and he was 

äC some self-control; Jamo's rough words 
f-love in no small degree. "If you can 
that," he said with a forced smile, "you 
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will be doiijg me a great service; but it is rather a 
melancholy one 'to wake a man out of his pet dream/' 

"Without saying much more on that matter," replied 
Jarno, "I should like to induce you first to fetch the 
children; the rest will all come right in time." 

"I am quite ready to do that," said Wilhelm. "In- 
deed, I feel restless and curious to know whether I caii 
find out anything more about the bo/s history, and I 
long to see the girl again, for she has attached herseif 
to me in a most remarkable way." 

It was agreed that he should start without delay. 

By the next day he had made his preparations, his 
horse was saddled and he had only to take leave of 
Lothario. When dinner time came they sat down to 
table as usual without waiting for the master of the 
house; he came late and sat down with them. 

"I would wager," said Jarno, "that you have been 
putting your tender heart to a fresh trial to-day; you 
have not been able to resist the desire of seeing your 
old love once more." 

"Very well guessed!" replied Lothario. 

"Then do let us hear how it tumed out," said Jarno. 
"I am extremely curious." 

"I will not deny," said Lothario, "that the adventure 
lay nearer my heart than perhaps it ought to have done, 
and this made me resolve to ride over once more, and 
really see the person whose renovated image had caused 
me such a pleasant illusion. At some distance from the 
house I dismounted, and had the horses led aside, so as 
not to disturb the children who were playing at the door. 
I went in, and by chance she came to meet me, for she, 
indeed, it was this time, and I recognised her in spite of 
the great alteration. She was stouter, and seemed to me 
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manner could not liide the old grace 
nd her gaiety had sobered down into 
le head which used to sit so freely aad 
lulders, was a little bowed, and on her 
cw faint lincs. 
down on seeing me, but there was no 

betray any inward Agitation. I held 
i she gave me hers. I asked afler her 
i not at home; after her children, and 
door and called themj they came and 
ler. There is no sight more charming 
th her child in her aims, and none that 
re reverence than a mother in the midst 
. For the sake of saying something I 
nes' names; she begged me to come in 
father. I agreed, and she took me into 
, where nearly everything stood in its 
trange to say^her beautiful niece, her 

sitting on the low stool behind the 

iist as I had so often found my old love 

A little girl exactly like her mother 

and thus I stood between the Fast and 
ingest Present, as if in an orange-grove, 
e smali limit, blossoms and fruit grow 
thetr various stages. The niece left the 
ne refreshment; I took the band of the 
nerly loved so dearly, and saidr 'It is a 
me to see you again.' 'You are very 
she replied, 'but I can assure you, too, 

inexpiessibly pleasant. How' often I 
;ee you, if only once more in my hfel 
at moments which I believed would be 
lid this in a calm tone, without any 
natural way which used to enchant mc 
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SO much. The niece came back, and then her father. 
I will leave you to imagine my feelings while I staid 
with them, and also when I came away." 



CHAPTER XIIL 

The noble-minded women Wilhelm already knew, and 
those he had heard spoken of, were constantly in his 
thoughts during his journey back to the town; and their 
Strange destinies, involving so little that was pleasant, 
were painfully present to his mind. "Poor Mariana!" 
he exclaimed, "what may I not still be forced to hear 
about you] And that glorious Amazon, that noble, 
guardian angel to whom I owe so much — whom I am 
hoping to meet everywhere, and, alas, can find nowhere 
— in what sad circumstances may I perhaps light upon 
you, if we should ever see each other again!" 

When he reached the town, not one of his acquaint- 
ances happened to be at home; he hurried to the theatre, 
hoping to find them at a rehearsal; everything was quiet, 
and the house seenved empty, but still one shutter was 
open. He went in, and on reaching the stage, found 
Aurelia's old servant busy sewing pieces of linen to- 
gether for some new scenery; only just light enough had 
been let in for her to see her work. Felix and Mignon 
were sitting on the ground near her; they were holding 
a book between them, and while Mignon read aloud, Felix 
repeated every word after her, as if he knew the letters, 
and even understood how to read. 

The children jumped up to welcome him; he em- 
braced them most affectionately, and took them nearer to 
the old woman. "Was it you," he said gravely, "who 
brought this child to Aurelial" She looked up from her 
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led her face towards him; he saw it in the 
,s terrified, and started back: it was old 

i Marianal" he exclaimed. 

r from here," answered the old woman. 

Dn of that unfortunate girl who was only 
n her love. May you never feel the pain 
sed us! 'May the treasure whJch I am now 
our hands make you as happy, as he has 
Table !" 

:o go away. Wilhelm held her fast "I am 
run away from you," she said; "I only 
a paper, which will give you pleasure and 
une time." 

rted: Wilhelm looked at tlie boy with a 
dous joy; he did not dare to call him his 
!e is yours!" cried Mignoo, "he is yours!" 
he child against Wilhelm's knees. 
(vornan came back, and gave him a lelter. 
uiana's last words," she said. 
;ad!" he cried. 

iaid the old woman, "and I wish I had no 
ach you." 

jpened the letter in surprise and bewilder- 
i scarcely read the first words, when such 
pverpowered him, that he threw himself 
on grassy bank, and remained lying there 
lignon tried to help him. Meanwhile Felix 
) the letter, and pulled at his playfellow tili 
knelt down by him and read it to him. 
1 the words, so that Wilhelm was "obliged 
twice over. 
Wer ever reaches you, pity the unhappy girl 
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you used to love. Your love caused her death. The boy / 
whose birth I shall survive only a few days, is yours. 
I die faithful to yöu, much as appearances may be against 
me; when I lost you I lost everything that bound me to 
life. I die content, as they assure me the child is healthy 
and will live. Listen to old Barbara, and forgive her; 
farewell, do not forget me!" 

What a painful and yet, to his comfort, half enig- 
matical letter! It seemed only to come home to him 
fully as the children hesitated and stammered over the 
words, repeating them again and again. 

"There! youVe got it now!"exclaimed the old woman 
without waiting tili he had recovered. "You may thank 
Heaven that after losing such a sweet girl, you have still 
a charming, beautiful child left! And when you hear 
how faithful that dear girl was to you tili the very last 
#— how wretched she was, and what she sacrificed for 
your sake, your grief and pain will be beyond all 
bounds." 

"Then let me drink the cup of misery and joy at 
one draught!" exclaimed Wilhelm. "Only convince, or 
even persuade, me, that she was a good girl — that she 
deserved my respect as well as my love — and then you 
may leave me to my anguish for a loss which can never 
be repaired." 

"This is not a fitting time," replied the old woman. 
"I am busy, and don't want to be seen with you. Don't 
teil any one that Felix is your son; the Company would 
abüse me terribly for hiding it so long. Mignon will 
not betray us; she is a good girl, and can keep a 
secretjj' 

"I have known it for a long time," said Mignon, "but 
I said nothing." 

"How can that be possible?" cried the old woman. 

15* 
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Id youl" said Wilhelm in the sanie breath. 

Dst told rne." 

Wherel" 

jarden vault, when the old man took out his 

hing called to me, 'Fetch his father,' and 

ht of you." 

IS it that calledr' 

know; I was so frightened in my heart and 

ibled and prayed — then it called, and I un- 

pressed her to his heart, entrusted Felix to 
1 then went away. He had not noticed tili 
; was much thinner and paler than when he 
adame Melina was the first of his acquaint- 
he found at home: she gave him a cordial 
Oh! I hope," she exclaimed, "that you will 
ng among us as you would have wished!" 
that," said Wilhelm, "and I am not expecting 
lOw; has not eveiy step been taken to enable 
ithout meJ" 

d you go awayl" replied his friend. 
ver too soon to leam how easily the world 
; with our presence," said Wilhelm. "What 
irsonages we believe ourselves to be! We are 
e circle in whichwe move; withoutujlife, and 
itself — must come to a standstill! And yet, 
le gap made by our absence is scarcely no- 
: up again directly; often, indeed, it leaves 
for something better, at all events for some- 
igreeable." 

I take no account of our fnends' sorrowJ" 
snds would do well, too, to reconcile them- 
,r absence as soon as possible;— to say in 
'Wherever you are, and wherever you intend 
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to f emain, do all you can; be active, kind and courteous, 
and enjoy the present.'" 

Upon closer enquiry Wilhelm found that what he had 
expected was the case: the opera had been established, 
and was attracting the entire attention of the public. His 
own parts meanwhile had been given to Laertes and 
Horatio, both of whom succeeded in coaxing a far more 
vigorous applause out of the audience than he had ever 
been able to obtain. 

Laertes came in, and Madame Melina exclaimed: 
"Look at this fortunate fellow! he'U soon be a capitalist, 
or something equally good, — Heaven knows what!" 

As he embraced him, Wilhelm feit that his coat was 
of superfine cloth; the rest of his dress too, though simple, 
was of the best materials. 

"What does this mean?" said Wilhelm. 

"It's not too soon," said Laertes, "to hear that my 
rambling ways are beginning to pay at last.* The head 
of a large commercial firm, finding he can make some 
profit out of my restless propensities, my information 
and various connexions, is willing to allow me a share 
of it, and I would give a good deal if I could buy back 
again some confidence in women at the same time; for 
there*s a pretty niece in the house, and I can see clearly 
enough that if I chose I might soon be a made man." 

"I dare say you do not know either," said Madame 
Melina, "that there has been a wedding among us since 
you left. Serlo has really been publicly married to the 
fair Elmira, as her father would allow of no clandestine 
intimacy." 

Thus they chatted on about many things that had 
happened in Wilhelm's absence, and he could soon see 
that in the opinion and feeling of the Company he had 
long ago received bis dismissal 
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latienüy for old Barbara, who liad fixed 

Strange" Visit late in the night. . She 
ffhen every one eise was asleep, and 
:h preparation as if she had been a 
g to her lover. While. he was waiting, 

letter over and over again — read with 
sy the Word "faithful" written by her 
and with Horror the mention of her 
le seemed to have no fear, even when 
ir. 

past, when something rustled near the 
md the old woman came in with a 
teil you," she said, "the history of our 
nust expect that you will sit and hear 

you are only waiting for me so an- 
j gratify your own curiosity, and now, 
n yourself with the cloak of your own 
r hearts are breaking. But look here! 

brought out the bottle of Champagne 
ht; just so I put the three glasses on 
u began to deceive us and lull us to 
t nursery tales, just as I am now going 
5 and keep you awake with moumful 

woman really drew the cork and fiüed 
Wilhelm did not know what to say. 
cried, after quickly draining her own 
■Drink, before the spirit has passed! 
all foam away in remembrance of my 
, How red her lips were then as she 
Jth! Ah! now they are pale and stiff 

" shouted Wilhelm, springing up and 
with his fist "What evil spirit pos- 
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sesses you? What do you take me for, that you .think 
the siraplest tale of Mariana's sufferings and deäth would 
not distress me enough, without your using these hellish 
arts to sharpen the torturel If you are such an insatiable 
glutton, that you must indulge yourself even at a funeral 
feast, then drink while you are speaking! I always ab- 
horred you, and even now the very sight of you makes 
itie think that Mariana could not have been innocent, 
if you were her companion." 

"Gently, gently, my good sir!" replied the old crea- 
ture. "You can*t put me out of countenance. You are 
still deep in our debt, and people don't much fancy 
being railed at by their debtors. You're quite right, 
höwever: my story told as simply as possible will be 
punishment enough for you; so now, listen to the way 
in which Mariana fought and conquered in order to 
remain yours." 

"Mine?'' cried Wilhelm. "What story are you going 
to teil me nowl" 

"Don't interrupt me," she said; "listen to me, and 
then believe what you choose; though to be sure that 
can make no difference now. The last evening that you 
&pent with us, did not you jfind a note and take it away 
with youl" 

"I did not jfind it until after I had taken it away; it 
was wrapped up in a little necktie that I snatched up 
and put into my pocket in my intense love." 

"What was in the letter?" 

"A discontented lover's expectations of being better 
treated the next evening than Ije had been the day be- 
fore. And that the promise was kept,^I saw with my 
own eyes, for he crept out of your house just before 
daybreak." 

"You may have seen him do that; but you have still 
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Lssed in doofs— what a sad night Mariana 
the annoyance I went through. I will 
; — I will neither deny nor try to gloss 
hat I had persuaded Mariana to receive 
ertain Norberg. She consented — I ought 
-she obeyed me, but with repugnance. 
e seemed in love with her, and I hoped 
constant. Soon after this he had to go 
id Mariana became acquainted with you. 
I to bear then — to prevent — to suffer 
would sometimes exclaim: 'Oh! if you 
my youth and innocence just four weeks 
d have found some one worthy of my 
lave been worthy of him, and love would 
tly and consciously what now I have sold 
.' She yielded entirely to her love for 
it ask whether you were happy. I had 
er over her mind, because I knew 
gratify all her little fancies; but over her 
power at all; she never approved of any- 
ler, or wished her to do, unless her heart 
iuch cases she would only yield to in- 
ty, and that necessity soon seemed very 
;r. During her early childhood she had 
rant, but, by a complication of circum- 
lily lost their property; the poor girl had 
d to many indulgencesj and certain good 
jeen impressed on her young mind, which 
and yet did not help her to'any great 
IS not at all clever in worldiy matters, 
nt in Ihe true meaning of ihe word; she 
at things couid be bought without being 
Dthing frightened her more than the idea 
bt; she would always rather give than 
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take, and it was only poverty that could have rendered 
it possible for her to sacrifice herseif in order to get rid 
of a number of small debts." 

"And could not you have saved herl" said Wilhelm 
angrily. 

"Oh yes!" said the old woman; "by hunger and 
poverty, sorrow and privation; but I was not prepared 
for that kind of thing." 

"You detestable, vile procuress! So that is the way 
in which you sacrificed the unfortunate girl! you offered 
her up to your own insatiable thirst and gluttonyl" 

"You had better moderate your anger, and leave off 
abusing me," answered the old woman. rUf you want 
to revile, go to your grand, aristocratic houses; you'U 
find mothers there whose great anxiety it is to get hold 
of the basest and worst man for some charming, heavenly 
girl, if he only chances to be the richestj Look at the 
poor young thing, trembling and shuddering at her fate, 
and totally unable to find comfort, until some experienced 
female friend shows her that by marriage she acquires 
the right to dispose of her heart and her person as she 
chooses." 

"Silence!" cried Wilhelm. "Do you suppose that 
one crime can excuse another? Teil the rest of your 
Story without any comments!" 

"Then you must listen without reproaches. Mariana 
became yours against my will; in that adventure at least 
I have nothing to blame myself for. Norberg came back, 
and hastened to see her; she received him coldly and 
fretfully, and would not even allow him a kiss. I used 
all my arts to excuse her conduct; I made him think 
that her confessor had awakened her conscience, and that 
so long as conscience speaks it ought to be respected. 
At last I succeeded in persuading him to go, and promised 
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y best with her. He was rieh and rough, but 
ared at heart, and loved Mariana exceedingly. 
ised to be patient, and I worked all the more 
Q his cause, that his patience might not be too 
ed. I had a hard batde with Mariana, but at 
■suaded (indeed, I may say forced) her by threats 
g her to invite Norberg for the night. You 
id by Chance caught up his answer in the little 
our unexpected Coming spoih my game alto- 
You were scarcely out of the house when the 
;nt began afresh. She swore that she could not 
hful to you, seemed almost beside herseif, and 
uch passionate distress, that I could not help 
er from my heart. At last I promised her that 
ight more at least I would pacify Norberg, and 
f him under some pretext or other. I begged 

to bed, but she did not seem to trust me, would 
;ss, and feil asleep at last in her clothes, excited 
, out with crying. 

)erg came, and I tried to keep him back by re- 
j her remorse and her conscientious scruples in 
est colours. He wished just to see her, and I 

the bedroom to prepare her; he foUowed, and 
reached her bedside at the same moment. She 
prang up wildly, and we could not hold her, 
ired and besought us with threats, entreaties 
rances that she would not yield. She was im- 
mough to let fall a few words about her real 
ch poor Norberg was obliged to Interpret in a 
sense. At last he left her, and she locked her- 
I kept him a long time with me, talking about 
ition, I told him that the poor girl was ex- 
) become a mother, and must be treated gently. 
o proud of being a father, and so delighted at 
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the idea of havlng a boy of his own, that he agreed to do 
everything she wished, and promised rather to travel for 
a time than to distress his dear Mariana, and possibly 
injure her by too much agitation. In this State of mind 
he stole away at early dawn, and you,^ sir, who seem to 
have been standing sentry there, would have needed no- 
thing more to make you perfectly happy, than a glance 
into the heart of the rival you fancied so favoured and 
so fortunate, that the very sight of him drove you to 
despair." 

"Are you speaking the truthl" said Wilhelm. 

"As surely as I am still hoping to drive you to 
despair," said the old creature. "Yes, indeed, you would 
feel desperate if I could only shew you the scene that 
took place the next moming as it really was. In what 
cheerful spirits she awoke! How kindly she called me 
in, and how earnestly she thanked me and pressed me 
to her heart! * There,' she said, going up to her looking- 
glass with a smile, 'now I may enjoy looking at myself 
again — now that I am once more my own and his — my 
dear, only-loved friend's! How sweet it is to have con- 
quered! What a heavenly feeling to do as your heart 
teils you! And I thank you so for having taken my 
side, and, at least for once, used all your shrewdness and 
good sense to help me. Stand by ifte still, and find out 
what can make me quite happy/ 

"I gave way to her, I did not want to irritate her; 
I encouraged her hopes flatteringly, and she caressed me 
in the most charming way. If she left the window for 
a moment, I had to keep watch: she was sure that you 
would pass, and she must at least look at you. The 
whole day went by in this restless fashion. At night, at 
your usual hour, we feit certain you would come. I got 
tired of watching on the stairs, and went back to her. 
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prise she was dressed in her officer's unifonn; 
l wonderfully happy and lovcly. 'Don't I de- 
ear a man's dress to-nightT she said. 'Didn't 

bravelyt My dearest shall see me to-day as 
; first time; I will press him to my heart just 
' and with less constraint than I did then, for 
much more his now, than before I had freed 

a right resoluiionJ And yet,' she went on 
.ing a little, 'I have not quite won my battle; 
e the worst before I can be worthy of him, or 
possess him. I must teil him everything, reveal 
condition to him, and then leave him to keep 
; me away. I am preparing this scene for him 
yself, and if he feels capable of casting me off, 
n be entirely my own again; I shali find com- 
f punishment, and bear everything patiently 
lay choose to lay upon me.' 
: were the thoughts and hopes, sir, with which . 
' girl was waiting for you. You never came. 
all I describe that time of waiting and hopingl 

now before me, darling, speaking so warmly 
;ly of the man whose cruelty you had not then 

d." 

, dear Barbara!" cried Wilhelm, springing up 
g the old woman's band, "now we have had 
gh deception and preparation. Your indifferent, 
ented tone has bettayed you. Give me Mariana 
; is living — she is near us! You have not 
s late, lonely hour for your visit in vain; nor 
epared me by that charming story. Where is 
e have you hidden her) If you will only let 
r — only bring her back once more to my arms, 
lieve everything — I promise to believe evety- 
law her shadow fly past me once; let rae clasp 
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her once more in my arms! I will fall on my knees be- 
fore her, I will entreat her to forgive me; I will con- 
gratulate her on her successful struggle — on her victory 
over herseif and over you; I will lead my little Felix to 
her. Come, say where you have hidden her! Don't leave 
her — don't leave me any longer in suspense! You have 
attained your object; teil me, where have you concealed 
herl Come and let me throw the light of this candle on 
her, so that I may see her lovely face again!" 

He had dragged the old woman off her chair; she 
stared at him fixedly, tears burst from her eyes, and she 
was seized by a fearful agony. "It is a most unhappy 
error," she said, "that gives you even a single moment 
more of hope. Yes, indeed, I have hidden her, but it is 
under the ground; neither the light of the sun nor even 
the rays of a friendly candle will ever fall on that sweet 
face again. Take that good little Felix to her grave and 
say to him: 'There lies your mother; your father con- 
demned her unheard/ That dear heart is not beating 
with impatience to see you now; she is not waiting in 
some neighbouring room to know. the result of my story — 
or my made-up tale; that dark Chamber has received her 
into which no bridegroom can follow, and out of which 
no one can ever come to meet him she loves best." 

She threw herseif on the ground and wept bitterly; 
Wilhelm for the first time feit perfectly convinced that 
Mariana was dead; those were miserable moments for 
him. The old woman rose; "I have nothing more to 
teil you," she exclaimed, throwing a packet on to the 
table; "I hope these letters will make you thoroughly 
ashamed of your cruelty. Read them with dry eyes, if 
you can." She stole softly away, and that night Wil- 
helm had not the heart to open the pocket-book; it had 
been his own present to Mariana, and he knew that she 
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•-easured up in it every tiny note that she had re- ' 
from him. The next moming however he pre- 
upon himself to do it, and on untying the ribbon, 
her of little notes, written in pencil with his own 
feil out, recalling every separate event, from the 
ly of their pleasant acquaintance to the last which 
paraled them so cruelly. But what caused him the 
cute suffering, was the reading of a coUection of 
etters written to himself, the Contents of which 
i that they had been aent back by Wemer. 



ot one of my letters has been able to force its way 
; myprayers and entreaties have never reachedyou; 
lu give these cruel ordere yourselfl Am I never 
you againi I am going to try once more. Oh, 
ne, I entreat youl I will not ask you to stay, if I 
nly press you once more to my heart" 



rhen 1 used to sit by your side, holding your hands, 
j into your eyeSj and saying with my heart füll of 
nd confidence; 'Dear, dear good husband!' you 
o pleased with the words, that I had to say them 
nd over again. I repeat them now: 'Dear, dear, 
lusband, be as good as you used (o be— come, 
) not let me perish in my misery.'" 



ou believe me guilty: so I am, but not in the way 
ink. Come, that I may feel the one comfort of 
been fuUy understood by you, let what may, hap- 
terwards." 
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"Not for my sake alone, but for your own, I entreat 
ybu to come. I feel the intolerable anguish which it is 
costing you to fly from me: come back, that our Separa- 
tion may not be so cruel! Perhaps I was never worthy 
of you , except in the very moment when you thrust me 
from you into boundless wretchedness." 



"I call upon you by everything that is holy — by 
everything that can touch a human heart! It concerns a 
soul, a life — nay, two lives, one of which must always 
be dear to you. Your suspicions will refuse to believe 
this too, and yet in the hour of my death I will declare : 
the child that I am now cariying beneath my heart is 
yours. Since I first loved you no one eise has even 
pressed my band. Oh, that your love — that your right 
principle, had been the companions of my youth!" 



"You will not hear me? then at last I must be silent; 
but these letters shall not perish. Perhaps they may still 
speak to you, when my Ups are covered by the shroud, 
and the voice of your repentance can no longer reach 
my ears. Up to the last moment of my sad life, this will 
be my only comfort: that though I dare not call myself 
quite innocent, I have never sinned sigSLinst j/ou" 



Wilhelm could not go on; he gave way to his 
grief, and his distress was increased by the sudden ap- 
pearance of Laertes, before whom he tried to hide his 
feelings. Laertes produced a purse of ducats, and began 
counting them over and reckoning, at the same time 
assuring Wilhelm there was no pleasure in the world 
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ng richi once on the road to wealth, nothing 
irb or stop you, Wilhelm remembered his dream, 
ed; bat in the same moment he remembered 
a shudder, that in that very dream Mariana had 
to follow his dead father, and that both of them 
id floated round the garden like ghosLs. 
es roused htm from his reverie, and took hira 
ee house; there a number of persons with whom 
been a favourite on the stage, gathered round 
ictly. They expressed their great pleasure at 
im, regretting at the same time that, as they had 
e thought of leaving the stage. They spoke so 
f and sensibly abont himself and his acting, the 
d exCent of his latent, and their own hopes with 
o him, that Wilhelm, at last, and not without 

exclaimed: "Oh, how infinitely predous this 
Duld have been to me a few months ago! How 

have taught and encouraged me! I should 
tve tumed my mind so completely from the 
id never have gone so far as to despair of the 

ngs never ought to come to that pass," said an 
iian stepping forward. "The public is large; 
idgment and feeling are not so rare as people 
ily artists ought never to require an unqualified 
ion of their Performances. Just that unqualified 
worth less than any other, -but yet you gentlc- 
not like it qualified. I know very well that in 
eil as in art, a man must take counsel of him- 
L he has anything to do or to produce; when it 
lone or produced, however, he ought to listen 
y to the voices of the many, and with a little 
he will soon be abie to form a complete Judg- 
m their various opinions. This he must do, 
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for those who could spare him that trouble are generally 
silent enough." 

"Just what they ought not to be," said Wilhelm. 
"How often I have heard people silent themselves in 
refeience tp good work, and yet complaining and mur- 
muring that others did not speak!" 

"Well, at all events we will let our voices be heard 
to-day," cried a young man. "You must dine with us, 
and we will try and make up for all we have so often 
failed in to you, and sometimes to poor Aurelia as 
well." 

Wilhelm declined their invitation politely, and went 
to see Madame Melina; he thought of taking the 
children away, and wished to speak with her about the 
matter. 

The old woman's secret was not very safe in his 
keeping; he betrayed himself the moment he caught 
sight of the beautiful little Felix. "Oh, my child! my 
dear child!" he exclaimed, taking him up and pressing 
him to his heart. "Father, what have you brought me?" 
cried the boy, while Mignon stood looking as if she 
longed to warn them both. 

"What new apparition is this*?" said Madame Melina. 
They sent the children away, and then Wilhelm, who did 
not believe himself bound to keep old Barbara's secret 
strictly, revealed the whole affair to his friend. Madame 
Melina looked at him and smiled. "Oh, you credulous 
men!" she exclaimed; "let anything only lie in your way, 
and it is easy enough to saddle you with it; büt you 
make ample amends the next time, by looking neither to 
the right hand nor to the left, and determining not to care 
for anything on which you have not already set the mark 
of an arbitrary passion." As she said this she could not 
repress a sigh, and if Wilhelm had not been perfectly 

Wilhelm Meister' s A^prenticeship, II, l6 
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e must have seen the signs of an aifection which 
^er yet been entirely subdued. 
began to talk to her about the children — how he 
: of keeping Felix with him, and sending Mignon 
; country. Madame Melina, though sorry to lose 
theiD at once, thought the proposal good, and in- 
ecessary. Felix, she said, was running wild with 
i MigDon seemed to need fresh air and a change 
! kind: the good, dear child, was sickly and could 

y- 

)n't Ict my carelessly uttered doubt, as to whether 
Id belongs to yon or not, lead you astray," she 
1, "Certainly very little dependence can be placed 

cid wo man; and yet even people who invent 
)ds for their own benefit can occasionally speak 
h when it suits them. She deluded Aurelia into 
lg that Felix was Lothario's son, and we women 
lia peculiarity: we are very fond of our lovers' 
1, even wben we do not know their mothers, or hate 
ith all our hearts." Felix came jumping into the 
ind she kissed and hugged him much more af- 
itely than was usual with her. 
heim went home quickly, and sent for the old 
; she wonld not promise however to visit him be- 
sk. When she came, he received her with a look 
: annoyance; "There is nothing in the world," he 
"more infamous than a traffic in lies and got-up 

You have caused a great deal of mischief by 
lings already, and now, when the very happiness 
life depends on your words, I am forced to wait 
ense, and dare not take the child to my airas; 
to know without a doubt that he were my own 
uld make me happy beyond measure. I cxa't 
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look at you, you abominable creature, without hatred 
and contempt" 

"If I were to speak my mind," said the old woman, 
"your conduct seems to me simply unbearable. Why, 
if he were not your own son, he's the most beautiful, 
charming child in the world — a child that one would be 
delighted to buy at any price, only to have him always 
about one. Isn't it worth your while to adopt him? Don't 
I deserve a small annuity for the rest of my life for all 
my trouble, and the care I have taken of himi Oh, it's 
all very well for you gentlemen, who want for nothmg, to 
talk about truth and straightforwardness; but how a 
poor creature who has got nothing. to meet her smallest 
wants — who in her difficulties has no friend, no advice, 
no help — how such a poor thing pushes her way 
through this selfish world, and is often forced to starve 
in silence — that would make a pretty story if any of you 
fine gentlemen had ears to hear it. Have you read 
Mariana's letters? She wrote them in that miserable 
time. I tried in vain to get to you and put those letters 
in your hands; but your cruel brother-in-law had so 
completely hemmed you in on every side, that all my 
craft and cunning were useless, and at last, when he 
threatened to have us both put in gaol, I was obliged to 
give up all hope. Does not everything in the letters 
agree with what I told you? And does not Norberg's 
letter put the whole matter beyond doubt?" 

"What letter?" enquired Wilhelm. 

"Didn't you find it in the pocket-book?" replied the 
old woman. 

"I have not read them all yet." 

"Then give me the pocket-book. Everything depends 

on that letter. It was Norberg's unfortunate note that 

threw everything into coufusion, and if the thread i§ still 

i6» 
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anything, another from the same hand may as well 
the knot," She look a letter out of the pocket- 
Wilhelm recognised that hated writing, but he con- 
; himself and read: 
tnly teil me, girl, how did you manage to get this 

over mel Why, I would not have believed that 
dess herseif could ever have tumed me into a 
g lover. But, inslead of meeting me with open 
you draw back; really, from the way yoa behaved, 
light have fancied you disliked me. Is it fair that 
ild have to pass the night sitting on s. trunk with 
irbara in the little lumber-room, while my darling 
as only two doors ofFI I must say it is too bad. 
; promised to leave you time for consideration, and 
1 urge you, though every lost quarter of an höur 
: me almost mad. Have not I given you every- 
I could think of as fai as I was able) Do you 
oubt my iovel Only say what you would hke; you 
ffant for nothing. I only wish the priest that put 
ätuff into your head might be Struck dumb and 
And that you should just happen to hit on one 
it stamp! There are so many who know how to 

allowances for young people. Well, I have said 
h; but remember, things must not go on in this 
I shall expect an answer in a few days, for I must 
ay soon, and ifyou are not amiable and pleasant, 
1 used to be, you will not see me again . . ." 

iie letter went on in this style for some time longer, 
lg, to Wilhelm's painful satisfaction, continually on 
me point, and testifying to the truth of Earbara's 
Another note clearly proved that Mariana had 
ned firm to her purpose; and from these and various 
papers, Wilhelm gathered, not without acute suffering, 
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the history of this unfortunate girl up to the hour of 
her death* 

Old Barbara had gradually tamed the rough fellow, 
by telling him of Mariana's death, and allowing him to 
believe that Felix was his son; he had sent her money 
several times, but this she had kept for herseif, having 
persuaded Aurelia by her stories into taking Charge 
of the. boy*s education. This secret source of gain 
however unfortunately had not lasted long, for Norberg 
had wasted the greater part of his property in riotous 
living, and repeated love-affairs had hardened his heart 
against his supposed first-bom son. 

Probable as all this sounded, and beautifully as the 
parts of the story corresponded with each other, Wilhelm 
did not dare to give way to his joy yet; he seemed to 
fear a gift that was offered to him by such an evil genius. 
. "Your unbelief," said the old woman, guessing his 
State of mind, "can only be cured by time. Look at the 
child as if he did not'belong to you, and watch him all 
the more narrowly; notice his talents, his disposition, his 
capabilities; if you do not by degrees recognise yourself 
in him, I can only say you must have very bad eyes in- 
deed. You may be quite certain that, if I were a man, 
no one should ever foist a child upon me; but it's a 
fortunate thing for the women that men are not so quick- 
sighted in such matters." 

After hearing all this, Wilhelm came to an arrange- 
ment with the old woman. He wished to keep Felix, 
and she was to take Mignon to Ther^se, after doing 
which she might go and live where she liked, he promis- 
ing to allow her a small annuity. 

He sent for Mignon to prepare her for these changes. 
"Master," she said, "let me stay with you. It will make 
tne happy and sad too/' 
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epresented to her that she was getting older now, 
lething more must be done for her education. 
^ducated enough lo love and grieve," she an- 

irew her attention to her health, telling her that 
led constant care, and the advice of a clever 
1. "Why should people care about me," she 
lien thete is so much eise to care about?" 
ook great pains to convince her that he could 
: her with him now, but that she should be 
fhere he should often see her; she seemed not 
hear what he was saying. "You do not want 
me with you)" she said; "perhaps it is better; 
r to the old harper, the poor man is so alone 

elm tried to make her understand that the old 
'as being well cared for. "I long for him'every 
le child answered, 

id not notice that you were so fond of him when 
iving with us," said Wilhelm, 
as afraid of him when he was awake; it was 
eyes that I could not look at; but when he was 
was fond of sitting by his side; I used to keep 
away from him, and was never tired of looking 
Oh, he has helped me in such dreadful mo- 
No one knows what I owe him. If I had only 
lie way, I should have gone to him before." 
elm made all the circumstances clear to her 
at minuteness, telling her she was such a reason- 
d that this time too she must try and do as he 

ison is cruel," she answered: "the heart is better. 
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I will go wherever you Hke, only leave tne your little 
Felix!" 

As after much discussion she still remained firm to 
her point, Wilhelm was at last forced to decide on en- 
trusting both the children to the old woman, and sendr 
ing them together to Ther^se. The fact that he was still 
afraid to look on the beautiful Felix as his own son, 
made this resolution somewhat easier to him. He would 
take the child up in his arms and carry him about; the 
little fellow liked to be held before the looking-glass, 
and without confessing it to himself, Wilhelm enjoyed 
doing this, and trying to discover resemblances between 
himself and the boy. If for a moment his fatherhood 
seemed really probable, he would press the child close 
to his heart; and then suddenly, terrified by the thought 
that he might after all be deceiving himself, would put 
him down, and let him run away. "Oh!" he cried, "if 
I were to appropriate this priceless treasure, and he were 
afterwards to be wrested from me, I should be the most 
miserable of men!" ' 

The children had started on their joumey, and Wil- 
helm was thinking of taking a formal leave of the stage, 
when it Struck him that he had in reality retired from 
it already, and there was nothing more to do than go. 
Mariana was no more; his two guardian angels had left 
him, and his thoughts were already hastening after 
them. The beautiful boy floated before his Imagination 
like a charming, uncertain vision; he saw him running 
about the woods and fields, holding Ther^se's hand, and 
becoming formed and cultivated under the influence of 
an open-hearted, cheerful companion, in the free, fresh 
air. Ther^se was worth much more to him now that he 
could think of the child in her society. Even while 
sitting as a spectatqr in the theatre, a smile would cross 
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his face when he remembered her: he had almost reached 
the same point — the representations brought no illusions 
for him either. 

Serlo and Melina were extremely polite to him, as 
soon as they found that he laid no claim to his former 
Position. Aportion of the public wished to see him on 
the stage once more, but this would have been im- 
possible to him, and none of the actors wished it, except 
perhaps Frau Melina. 

Wilhelm really took leave of this friend now; he feit 
the parting, and said: "If people were only not so pre- 
sumptuous as to make promises for the future! It does 
not lie in their power to keep even the most trifling 
ones, much less those which are of any importance. 
How ashamed I feel, when I remember my promises on 
that unhappy night as we all lay crowded together in a 
wretched inn — robbed, ill, wounded and hurt! How 
misfortune seemed to raise my courage! I looked on 
my own good intentions as a perfect treasure in them- 
selves. And it has all resulted in nothing — literally no- 
thing 1 I leave you as your debtor, and it is fortunate 
for me that my promises were never taken for more 
than they were worth, and that^o one has ever reminded 
me of them." 

"Do not be unjust to yqurself," replied Madame Me- 
lina. "If no one eise should acknowledge the Services 
you rendered us, I at least shall never undervalue them. 
Our entire position would have been different in every 
respect, if we had been without you. It is just the same 
with our intentions as with our wishes; when they have 
been carried out and fulfilled, they look so different from 
what we expected, that we fancy we have done nothing 
. — gained nothing." 
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"Ah!" Said Wilhelm, "you will not succeed in quieting 
my conscience by your friendly interpretations; I shall 
always feel myself your debtor." 

"And it is very possible that you are so," answered 
Madame Melina; "but not in the way you think. We 
always reckon it a disgrace not to fulfil a promise we 
have made by word of mouth. Ah! my friend, the very 
presence of a good man is a promise, and too large a 
one. The confidence he excites in others, the affection 
he inspires, the hopes he brings to life, are boundless; 
he is and' must always be a debtor without knowing it. 
Farewell! Though our outward circumstances have been 
happily re-established under your guidance, your departure 
will leave a void in my own mind and heart, which will 
not so easily be fiUed up again." 

Before leaving the town Wilhelm wrote another long 
and circumstantial letter to Werner. They had formerly 
corresponded, but finding a constant difference of opinion, 
had at last left off writing. Now however Wilhelm took 
the first Step towards a renewal of intimacy; he was 
about to do what Werner had so much wished, and 
could say: "I am going to leave the stage, and to form 
connexions with men whose society in every sense must 
lead me into a course of pure and steady action." He 
enquired too about his own property: indeed, it seemed 
Strange to him now that he had let the matter rest so 
long uncared for. :He did not know that a total neglect 
of outward circumstances is characteristic of those who 
are earnestly bent on their inward improvement. This 
had been Wilhelm's case, and he seqmed now for the 
first time to be aware, that, in order to effect anything 
lasting, outward means are necessary. His tone of mind 
on beginning his journey now, was entirely different from 
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had been the first ttme; the prospect he saw 
im was delightful, and he hoped to meet some 
: incidents on the way. 



CHAPTER IX. 

oming back to Lothario's estate, he found that 
:hange had taken place. Jarao met him with 
. that Lothario's uncle was dead, and he had 
take possession of his inheritance. "You have 
;t at the right moment," he said, "to help its, 

has commissi oned me and the Abb^ to buy 
nsiderable property in thjs neighbourhood; the 
ad been put in train some time ago, aad now 

found both money and credit in the very nick 
The only objection to the purchase lay in the fact 
ammercial firm at some distance had their eye 
une estates; we have resolved however to make 

cause with them, and so avoid foohshly and 
y running up the price. It seems we have to 
a clever man. We are making calculations and 
;, and we have also, from an econoraical point 
to consider hqw the estates may best be divided 
sach shall have a fine property." The papers 
i before Wilhelm, and the fields, meadows and 
inspected, but though Jarno and the Abbe 
to understand the matter very fairly, Wilhelm 
it help wishing that Fräulein Ther^se had been 
irty. 

work occupied several days, so that Wilhelm had 
time to give his friends an account of his ad- 

and his possible fatherhood, and when he did. 
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they treated this, to him so weighty event, with indiffer- 
ence and levity. 

He had noticed that sometimes when they were talk- 
ing confidentially together, at table or out Walking, they 
would stop Short and tum the conversation; this proved 
that they had matters in hand which were secrets from 
him. He remembered Lydia's words, and the fact that 
one side of the Castle had hitherto been entirely inac- 
cessible to him, strengthened his belief in them. He had 
never yet been able to find an entrance to certain gal- 
leries, and more especially to the old tower, though he 
knew it well enough from the outside. 

One evening Jarno said to him: "We can look upon 
you now so safely as one of ourselves, that it would be 
unfair not to admit you to a nearer acquaintance with 
our secrets. At a man's first entrance into the world it 
is well that he should think highly of himself, should 
look forward to gaining various advantages, and try to 
bring everything within the bounds of possibility; but 
when he has reached a certain degree of cultivation he 
must, for his own profit, learn to lose himself in the mass 
— learn to live for the sake of others, and forget himself 
in some active work dictated by duty. In this way he 
will come to a knowledge of himself; for it is really in 
action that one man can be compared with another. You 
shall soon learn what a little world is lying close to you, 
and how weH you are known in it; be dressed and ready 
to-morrow morning before sunrise." 

Jarno came at the appointed hour, led him through 
several rooms in the Castle, some of which were known, 
and others stränge to him, and then through different 
galleries, until at last they reached a large old door 
strongly clamped with iron, At this door Jarno knocked; 
it opened a little way — just enough for one person to 
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Jarno pushed Wilhelm in, but did not 
Wilhelm found himself in a dark and 
ler; there was no light, and when he tried 
net some resisting object. A voice, that 
Strange to him, cried: "Enter!" and then 
he sides of the Chamber in wjiich he was 
! only hung with tapestry, through which a 
mmered. "Enter!" cried the voice again, 
raised the tapestry and went in. 
1 which he now stood seemed to have been 
lerly; instead of the altar, a large table 
a green cloth was placed on some Steps, 
above it seemed to have been drawn to- 
er a paintingj on each side were some 
autifu! workmanship, with doors of delicate 
ch as we see in Übraries; but instead of 
n could only see many rolls of paper on 
There was no one in the hallj and the 
laming through the painted Windows shone 
'ilhelm's face, and wished him a friendly 

!" cried a voice that seemed to come from 
ilhelm seated himself in a small arm-chair, 
gainst a partition that barred the entrance; 
other seat in the whole room, so he was 
intent himself with this one, though the 
3aE2led him; the chair was fised, he could 
s eyes with his hand. 

! the curtains rustled slightly and parted, 
ark empty opening surrounded by a frame. 
ly-day dress appeared within it, bowed to 
Said: "Do not you recognise mei Among 
:hat you wish to know, would not you like 
re your grandfather's collection is nowj 
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Have you forgotten the picture that used to charm you 
so much? Where may the sick prince chance to be 
languishing now?" 

Wilhelm easily recognised the stranger who had talked 
to him in the tavem on that eventful night. "Perhaps," 
continued he, "we should find it easier now to agree on 
the subject of destiny and character." 

Wilhelm was just going to answer, when the curtains 
quickly drew together again. "Strange!" he said to him- 
self. "Can accidental occurrences like these have any 
connexion; and can what we call destiny turn out to be 
mere chance? Where may my grandfather's coUection 
be nowl and why do they remind me of it at such a 
solemn moment as thisl" 

He had no time to foUow this train of thought, for 
the curtains opened again, and a man stood before him, 
whora he recognised at once as the country-clergyman 
who had joined their merry water-party. He was like 
the Abbe, and yet did not seem to be he. With a 
cbeerful face and a dignified expression the man began: 
"The duty of an educator is not to preserve from error, 
but to guide the erring — indeed, it is wisdom in the 
teacher to let him take a deep draught of his error. 
The man who only tastes his folly will be sparing of it, 
and enjoy it as a rare pleasure, while he who drinks it to 
the dregs mmt learn to know it, unless he be a mad- 
man." The curtains closed again, and Wilhelm had time 
to think. "What error can the man be speaking of," 
he said to himself, "if not of the one that has pursued 
me all my life] — that I looked for culture where it did 
not exist, and imagined I could acquire a talent for 
which I had not the smallest natural disposition." 

The curtains opened more hurriedly this time, and 
an offtcer appeared; he only said in, passing: "Learn to 
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people yon can safely trusL" When they 
did not take Wilhelm long to remember that 
2 officer who had embraced him in the" Counfs 
whose fault it was that he had taten Jarno to 
iting-officer. Who he was, and how he came 
s, was to Wilhelm a perfect riddle.— "If so 
ile took an interest in me, knew the course 
1 taking, and what ought to be done in such 
' were not they stricter and more serious with 

did they enconrage my vagaries instead of 
le to give them upl" 

)t reasod with us!" said a voice. "You are 
on your road to the goal. You will regret 
ur follies, nor wish that one could be undone; 
lot could have fallen to no human being." 
ns werc then violently drawn asunder, and 
, in the empty space, stood the old king of 
irmed from head to foot. "I am the spirit of 
," said the form, "and can depart in peace 
ny wishes for you have been fulfilled, even 

own comprehension. Steep mountains must 
, by crooked paths; on the plains , straight 
from one place to another, Farewell: think 
;n you are enjoying what I have prepared 

n was astonished and perplexed: he reaJly 
: had been listening to his father's voice, and 
not his. He was utterly confused by the 
;n combined with his recollections of the past. 
l not meditated long, before the Abb^ came 
id stationed himself behind the green table, 
lerl" he cried to his astonished friend. Wil- 
w, and went up the sEeps. A small roll lay 
en cloth. "Here are your indentures," said 
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the Abb^; "take them to heart; their contents are 
weighty." Wilhelm took up the roll, opened it and read 
as foUows: 

INDENTURES. 

^ Art is long, life short, judgment difficult, opportunlty 
fleeting. Action is easy, thought difficult: to act upon 
our thoughts troublesome. Beginnings are always cheer- 
ful; the threshold is the place of expectation. • A boy is 
füll of wonder; he is decided by impressions; he learns 
in play, and seriousness takes him by surprise. Imita- 
tion is inborn in us, but we do not easily perceive what 
ought to be imitated. Excellence is seldom found, and 
still more seldom treasured. The height charms us, but 
not the Steps up to it; while gazing at the summit, we 
enjoy Walking on the piain beneath. Only a part of art 
can be taughtj the artist needs it all. Those who are 
only half acquainted with it are neverx:ertain, and talk a 
great deal; those who know it thoroughly, only care to do 
their work, and are slow to speak. The former have no 
secrets and no power; their doctrine is like baked bread, 
savoury and satisfying for the day; but flour cannot be 
sown, and seed-corn ought not to be ground. Words 
are good, but there is something better still. What is 
best cannot be explained by words. The spirit that 
moves US to action is the highest. The action is con- 
ceived by the spirit only, and re-produced. No one 
knows what he is doing when he is acting rightly, but 
we are always conscious of wrong in ourselves. He who 
works by signs only, is either a pedant, a hypocrite or 
a bungler. There are many such, and they hang to- 
gether. Their empty talk hinders beginners, and their 
persistent mediocrity distresses the most advanced. The 
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a real artist opens the ftiind, for where words 
[ his deeds speak. The real scholar learns 
le unknown oat of the known, ajid so draws 
le master.! 



s enough!" cried the Abb^; "the rest in its 
)w look into those cabinets." . 
1 went up to them, and read the titles of the 
his surprise he found Lolhario's Äpprentice- 
's Äppreniiciship and his own Apprenticeship 
g a number of others whose names were un- 

'. hope to be allowed , to look into these 

the present moment nothing in this room is 
'ou," 

ask a question?" 

it hesitation! and if it concems a matter 
and ought to lie, nearest tö your heart, you 
)r a decisive answer." 

then, you stränge and wise seers into so 
ts, can you teil me whether Felix is really 

you for this question!" cried the Abb^, 
5 hands for joy, "Felix is your son! I swear 

the most sacred mysteries that lie hidden 
he is your son; and, judged by her mind, his 
:r was not unworthy of you. Receive this 

1 from our hands, turn round and dare to 

1 heard something rustle behind him; he 
id and saw a child's face peeping roguishly 
: tapestry that covered the entrance: it wa^ 
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Felix. The moment he found they had seen hira, he 
hid himself playfully. "Come out!" cried the Abbe. 
He ran towards them, his father rushed to meet him, 
took him up in his arms and pressed him to his heart, 
exclaiming: "Yes, I feel that you are mine. What a gift 
from Heaven I have to thaiüc my friends fori Where 
did you come from, my child, just at this moment 1" 

"Do not ask," said the Abb6. "Hail to you, young 
man! Your Apprenticeship is over; Nature has pro- 
nounced you free." 
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CHAPTER I. 

iLix had run into the garden, Wilhelm followed 
I ecstasy; a most lovely moming gave fresh charms 
rything, and the moment was a very happy one for 

This free and glorious world was new to Felix, 
is father knew little more than himsclf of the various 
s, about which the Httle fellow was never tired of 
; questions. At last they went to the gardener, and 

him explain the aame and use of different plants; 
Im was looking at nature through a new organ, 
he child's curiosity and eagerness for ipformation 
nade him conscious of the feeble interest he had 
to taken in the things outside himself, and how 
d and shallow his knowledge was. His own educa- 
eemed to begin on this, the happiest day of his 
ind the very fact that he was required to teach 
er, made him feel the necessity of teaching himself 
jTio and the Abbö had disappeared; they retumed 
! evening, bringing a stranger with them. Wilhelm 
stounded; he could not trust his eyes; it was Wer- 
ind he too hesitaCed an instant before acknowledg- 
Vilhelm. They embraced each other most affec- 
ely, and neither of them could hidc his feeling that 
oughl the other altered. Werner maintained that 
iend was taller, stouter and more upright, his man- 
More cultivated and his behaviour more agreeable. 
I miss something of his otd open-heartedness," he 
1. 
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■*That will come back ägain when we have recovered 
from OUT first surprise," said Wilhelm. 

The impression made upon Wilhelm by Werner, was 
by no means so favourable. The good man seemed 
rather to liave gone backward than forward. He was 
much thinner thah formerly; his sharp face seemed more 
pointed, and his nose longer than ever; his temples and 
the top of his head bald, his voice high, impatient and 
shrill; while his sunken ehest, stooping Shoulders and 
pale cheeks, left no room for doubt that you had an 
overworked hypochondriac before you. 

Wilhelm was modest enough to say very little about 
this change, especially as Werner, on the other hand, gave 
füll vent to his friendly joy. " Well, I must say," he ex- 
claimed, "that though you raay have been wasting your 
time, and, as I suspect, earning nothing, you have mean- 
while become a personage that cannot fail to make his 
fortune. Now pray don't idle and squander that away 
too; why with that figure you ought to buy some wealthy, 
handsome heiress." 

"I see," said Wilhelm smiling, "you won't belie your 
old character. You have scarcely met your friend again, 
after such a long absence, before you begin to look at 
him as a piece of merchandise — something to speculate 
with, and make a profit by." 

Jarno and the Abbö did not seem at all surprised at 
this recognition, and left the two friends to talk over the 
past and present at pleasure. Werner walked round and 
round his friend, turning him first this way and then that, 
so as almost to embarrass him. "No, really!" he ex- 
claimed, "I never met with anything like this before, and 
yet I know I am not deceived. Your eyes are deeper and 

fuller, your forehead is broader, your nose more delicate, 

17* 
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r mouth sweeter than it used to be. Oniy look at 
w as he Stands therel — ifs all of a piece. Well, 
dling seems to thrive marvellously. And there 
oor devil of a fellow," — and he looked at him- 
the glass — "why, if I had not been making 
f money all this time, I should be worth simply 

ner had not received Wilhelm's last letter; the 
partnership with which Lothario proposed to buy 
:e, was theirs, and Werner had come thither to 

this business, without a thought of meeting Wil- 
The lawyer came, the papers were laid before 
.nd Werner thought their proposals reasonable. 
mean well by this young man," he said, "and it 

if you did, you yourselves must see to it that 
lot losers. It shall depend on my friend, whether 
take this land, and spend part of his capital on 
HO and the Abb^ assured him that they did not 
is reminder. They had scarcely discussed the 
n the most general way, when Werner began to 

a game at l'Hombre, and to this the Abb6 and 
, once seated themselves with him. He had be- 
I accustomed to cards, that he could not pass an 

without them. 

in the two friends were alone after supper they 

ne another many questions, and eageriy talked 

they had to hear and teil. Wilhelm praised 
sent circumstances, and his good fortune in 
iken up by such first-rate people, On hearing 
erner shook his head, saying; "Well,.! see one 
believe nothing that one does not see with 
vn eyes. Why, more than one offlcious friend 
iired me that you were living with a dissolute 
lobleman, bringing him actresses, helping him to 
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spend his money, and keeping him in hot water with all 
bis relations." 

"If my theatrical career had not reconciled me to 
every kind of calumny, I should be annoyed at our being 
so misunderstood," said Wilhelm, **both for my own and 
my good friends' sake; but how can people be expected 
to judge actions correctly, of which they only see isolated 
and broken fragments — of which, indeed, they see but 
the smallest portion, because the good and evil take 
place in secret, and in most cases nothing comes to 
light but what is insignificant and devoid of interest. 
Why, we set actors and actresses before the public on a 
raised stage, and light it up on all sides; the whole affair 
is Condensed into the short space of a few hours, and yet 
it is very seldom that any one really knows what to 
make of it." 

Then Wilhelm began to ask after the family, the 
friends of his youth, and his native town. Werner ran 
over the whole quickly, telling what was changed, what 
still remained, and what 'was then taking place there. 
"The women at home," he said, "are contented and 
cheerful, for there is never any want of money. They 
spend half their time in dressing, and the other half in 
exhibiting themselves when they are dressed, and they 
are very fair housekeepers. My children promise to be 
sharp lads. In imagination I see them already sitting at 
their desks, writing and reckoning; I can fancy them 
buying, bargaining and speculating; as soon as possible 
each of them shall begin on his own account, and as to 
our property, that really will give you pleasure. Directly 
matters are settled here, you must come home with me; 
for you really seem able now to take a sensible part in 
human affairs. Your new friends are much to be praised 
for having put you on the right track. I'm an old fool 
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ee now how fond I am of you, for I can't talce my 
off your face; you look so well and handsome. It's 

another thing from that likeness you once sent 
sister, and about which there were such discussions 
me. Mother and daughter thought the young gen- 
n, with his bare throat and half-open ehest, broad 
ong locks, round hat, short vest and loose trousers, 
;tly charming, while I maintained that the costume 
jniy one remove from a mountebank's. Now ,you 

look like a man; with one exception, however — - 
nust tie your hair up in a periwig, or they"!! take 
br a Jew, and demand toll and tribute." 
^hile they were talking, Felix had come into the 
, and, finding that no one nottced him, had fallen 
) on the sofa. "Whose brat is thaH" asked Werner. 
lat moment Wilhelm had not courage to teil the 

nor any inclination to relate the still doubtful story 
man who was naturally anything but credulous. 
he whole party then went to inspect the new estates, 
:onclude their bargain. Wilhelm kept Felix dose 
s side; for the boy's sake he looked forward with 
[it to this new property. The child's longing for 
[pening berries and chenies reminded him of his 
early days, and of a father's manifold duties in 
jing, procuring and keeping up a supply of enjoy- 

for his children. With what interest he looked at 
lantations and buildingsl How eagerly he planned 
rs and restorationi He had ceased to look at the 
1 as if he were a bird of passage — or at the build- 
upon its surface as mere bowers of leaves, hastily 
3gether and withering before we quit them. Every- 

he planned was to mature for his boy, and what- 
he built was to last for generations. In this serise 
pprenticeship was ended:— -with the feelings of a 
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father hk had gained all the virtues of a Citizen. H^ 
feit this, and nothing could compare with his joy. "Ol 
how needlessly strict are the teachings of raorality!" he 
would exclaim, "wheh Nature in her own sweet way 
trains us to all we ought to be! How stränge are the 
demands made upon us by society! It begins by mis- 
leading and perplexing, and then exacts more than even 
Nature herseif. Away with all methods of education that 
destroy the most effectual agents of true education, and 
direct us to the end instead of making us happy on the 
way to it!" 

Much as he had already seen in his life, it still ap- 
peared to him as if human nature became clear to his 
mind only by observing the child. The theatre, and the 
World too, had seemed to him nothing more than a num- , 
ber of thrown dice, each Single one of which showed 
sometimes more, sometimes less value on its upturned 
surface, though, when all reckoned together, they certainly 
make up a total. Here, however, in the child, a single 
die lay before him, on whose many sides the worth of 
human nature, as well as its worthlessness, were clearly 
engraved. 

The child's desire to distinguish one object from an- 
other grew with every day: having learnt that things had 
names, he wanted to know the name of everything, and 
believing implicitly in his father's universal knowledge, 
often teased him with questions. This led Wilhelm to 
make enquiries about objects to which as yet he had ^ 
given little attention. Man's natural impulse to learn the 
origin and end of things showed itself, too, betimes in the 
boy, and when he asked where the wind came from and 
where the flame went to, Wilhelm feit fbr the first time 
how circumscribed was his own knowledge. He began 
to wonder how far human beings might venture to send 
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lughts, and of what subjects they might hope 
be able to give account to themselves and others. 
^'s Indignation at seeing wrong done to any Hv- 
ture, highly delighted bis father; he looked on it 
iroof of an excellent dispositioo, when Felix Cried 
! the kitchen-maid violently for having cut off the 
f some pigeons. To be sure, this delightful idea 
n swept away, when he found the child ruthlessly 
Trogs and puUing butterflies to pieces; and this 
ure reminded him of many people who seem so 
uUy just, when,^not being at the moment under 
ence of passion themselves,— they are commenting 
ictions of others. 

agreeahle feeling that the boy was exercising 
beautiful and true influence on himself was mo- 
y disturbed by Wilhelm's perceiving that, in fact, 
d was training him more than he the child. He 
hing to find fault with in the boy; it was not in 
er to guide his mind in any direction but what 
:aneously took, and even the bad habits which 
had worked so hard to conquer, seemed to have 

their old rights again now that this friend was 
He still never shut the door behind him, would 
>h the food that was put upon his plate, and was 
appier than when allowed to help himself direct 
e dish, or leave his füll glass and drink out of 
Je. He was charming too, sometimes, when, seat- 
,self in the comer with a book, he would say very 
; "I must study this leamed stufi'," though he 
could nor would distinguish even one letter from 

en Wilhelm thought how little he had done for 
d hitherto, and how little he was able to do for 
restless feeling arose in his mind that seemed as 
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if it would outweigh all his present happiness. "Are we 
men, then," he would say, "so innately selfish, that we 
cannot care for anybody but ourselves? Am I not just 
acting towards the boy as I did to Mignon? I attracted 
that dear child to myself, enjoyed having her near me, 
and yet neglected her in the most cruel way. She was 
striving to educate herseif; — did I do the least to help 
her? No! I left her to herseif, and to all the random 
chances to which she could possibly be exposed among 
that uneultivated set of people. And now for this boy, 
who interested you so much even before he could be as 
dear and precious as he is now, did your heart ever 
once bid you to do him even the smallest servicel You 
have wasted your own and others' years long enough; 
rouse yourself , and think what you have to do both for 
yourself and for these good little creatures, who are knit 
so closely to you by nature and aflfection." 

This soliloquy was in fact only a preface to the ad- 
mission that he had already thought, cared, sought for 
and chosen; he could not any longer delay confessing 
this to himself. After often-repeated and unavailing 
anguish at Mariana's loss, he feit only too clearly that » 
he must seek a mother for the boy, and that he should / 
find this in no one so certainly as in Ther^se. He knew 
this very superior woman thoroughly. She seemed the 
only kind of wife and helper to whom he could entrust 
himself, and those belonging to him. Her noble attach- 
ment to Lothario excited no scruples in his mind. A 
Strange fate had scvered those two for ever; Ther^se 
considered herseif free, and had spoken of marriage— 
with indifference certainly, but yet as if it were a matter 
of course. 

After deliberating long, he determined to teil her all 
he knew about himself. She should learn to know him 
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her, and to this end he began to review his 
but it seemed so destitute of events, and on 
ny confession he could make Struck him as 
lis credit, tha.t he was moTe than once on 
giving up his purpose. At last he resolved 
I for the roll conCaining his apprenticeship, 
Id tower; the latter answered: "It is the right 
iTilhelm received it. 

ble-miDded man, the consciousness that he 
be eniightened about himself, is a dreadful 
Ul transitions are crises, and is not every 
less? How reluctantly we look at ourselves 
after having been ill! We feel retuming 
'e only see the effect of the departed malady. 
^ever had been well prepared; circumstances 
plainly, his friends had not exactly spared 
erefore, though he unrolled the parchment 
rew calmer the further he read. He found 
mtial history of his life dehneated in bold, 
;; his eye was not distracted either by solitary 
Drt-sighted conceptions; geneial observations 
nd spirit, acted as way-marks, without putting 
le, and for the first time he saw his own 
■t from himself; not, it is true, a second seif, 
\ looking in a mirror, but another seif, as we 
Portrait; where, though we cannot own to 
, we feel glad that a thinking mind has been 
to conceive of us, and a talented band thus 
US, and that a picture of ourselves, as we 
and will continue to exist, when we have 

t the circumstances had been recalled to his 
the manuscript, Wilhelm proceeded to write 
Story of his life for Therfese, and was almost 
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ashamed at findtng, that, to set against her great virtues, 
he could produce scarcely anything which showed signs 
of well-directed energy on his own side. The letter ac- 
companying this document was as Condensed as the nar- 
rative itself was minute and detailed: he asked for her 
friendship, and, if that were possible, her love; he ofFered 
her his hand, and begged for a speedy decision. 

After some inward conflicts as to whether he should 
first consult his friends, Jarno and the Abb6, on this 
weighty matter, he determined rather to be silent. He 
was too firmly resolved, and the matter was too im- 
portant to himself, to be submitted to the verdict of even 
the wisest and best of men; nay, he even took the pre- 
caution of carrying his letter himself to the nearest post. 
Possibly the thought suggested so clearly by the written 
roll, — that he had been watched and even guided iil many 
circumstances of his Hfe where he had fancied himself 
acting independently and secretly, — may have produced 
an unpleasant Sensation in his mind; at all events, he 
was determined this time that his words to Ther^se 
should come purely from his heart, and go as purely to 
hers, and his fate should depend alone on her resolve 
and decision. In such a serious point, therefore, his con- 
science did not reproach him for eluding the watchful- 
ness of his guardians. 



CHAPTER II. 

The letter had scarcely been sent off, when Lothario 
came back. They were all delighted to think that the 
important business matters which had been set on foot, 
would now soon be wound up, and Wilhelm awaited 
longingly the re-t)dng or unloosing of so many different 
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he pettlement of his own future relations 
irio gave them all a hearty greeticg; he 
restored to health, and cheerful, and had 
lan who knows what he ought to do, and 
S own will without hindrance. 
:ould not retura his warm greeting; he 
p saying to himself: "This is Ther^se's 
■er, — the man she is engaged to, and into 

think of pushing yourself. Do you ac- 
that you could ever efface or banish such 

as thatl" If the letter had not abeady 
Id scarcely have dared to send it. For- 
ie was cast; perhaps indeed Therise had 
;d, and the happy conclusion was only 
im by the veil of distance. It must soon 

whether he had lost or won. He tried. 
If by these considerations, but, in reality, 

beating almost feverishly. He could pay 
ition to the weighty business on which, to 
le fate of his entire fortune depended. In 
assioDate feeling, how insignificant every- 
ling, or even belonging to, a man seems in 

r him, however, Lothario treated the matter 
point of view, and Werner took it easily. 
his eager desire for gain, was delighted at 
f the fine property which was coming into 
into his friend's, possession. Lothario, on 
d, seemed to be thinkiog of something 

feel pleasure in property," he Said, "unless 

■leaven's sake!" cried Werner, "isn't this 
rs legitimate enoughl" 
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"Well, not quite," said Lothario. 

"Are not we paying ready money for it?" 

"True/* said Lothario; "and I dare say you will call 
wHat I am going to mention nothing but a foolish scruple, 
but I can never consider property as quite legitimate — 
quite free from objection — unless it pays its due share ^ 
to the State." 

"Whati" said Werner, "do you mean to say that 
you would rather this land of ours were liable to taxes, 
instead of being unencumbered as we have bought it?" 

"Yes," said Lothario, "to a certain extent; for the 
security of a property arises only from its being placed 
on an equal footing with the property of others. In 
these modern times, when so many of the old ideas are 
beginning to totter, what is the peasant's chief ground 
for looking at a -nobleman's property as less secure than 
his own? Why, just this — that the latter, being exempt 
from burdens, falls a bürden on himself." 

"But what will become of the interest from our 
capitall" 

"That wpuld be in no worse case than before," said 
Lothario, "if the State, in return for a just and regularly 
paid sum of money, would release us from that feudal 
humbug of entail, and would let us do what we liked 
with our estates, we should then not be obliged to keep - 
such huge areas of land undivided — we could distribute 
them more equally among our children, so as to give 
each of them an opening for independent and energetic 
action, instead of bequeathing them, as we do, the most 
restricted and restricting Privileges, — Privileges that we 
cannot enjoy without being obliged to invoke the ghosts 
of our forefathers. How much happier our men and 
women would be, if they could look around them freely, 
and, uninfluenced by any other considerations, take a 
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girl or some first-rate young fellow up into 
higher sphere! The State would gain more— 
letter — Citizens, and would not so often be 
bere to find heads and hands." 

I assure you," said Werner, "that in all my ^ 
:r thought about the State; I have paid the 
s and dutles merely as a raatter of custom." 
" said Lothario, "I still hope to make a good 
you. Just as no man is a good father, who 

help his children at table before himself, 
i a good Citizen, who does not put by what 
the State, before expending his money in other 

special business was rather helped forward 
ered by these general observations. When 
learly settied it, Lothario said to Wilhelm: "I 
I you now to a place where you are more 
m here. My sister begs you will come to her 
I possible, for poor Mignon seems fading away, 
think that perhaps your presence might check 
e. You will see from this note, which my 
t after me, how seriously she looks at the 
Lothario handed him a little note. Wilhelm, 
been listening in the greatest embarrassment, 
lOte; it had been hastily written in pencil, but 
ised the Countess's band, and did not know' 
er to make. 

Felix with you," said Lothario; "the children 
e one another. You will have to start early 

moming. My sister's carriage, in which my 
avelled, is still here; 1 will give you horses for 
alf of the way, and the remainder you must 
ewell! I wish you a pleasant journey; give my 

to my sister; teil her she will soon see me 
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again, and, indeed, must make ready for the reception 
of some more guests. Our great uncle's friend, the 
Marquis Cipriani, is Coming; he hoped to find the old 
man still alive, and they were looking forward to the 
enjoyment of a chat over old times, and their mutual 
fondness for art. The Marquis was much younger than 
my uncle, and was indebted to him for the most im- 
portant part of his education and accomplishments; we 
must do all in our power in some measure to fiU up the 
gap which he will feel, and this can be best done by 
meanä o£ a larger party." 

Lothario then went to his room with the Abbe; Jarno 
had ridden out; Wilhelm hastened to his own room; he 
had no one to confide in — no one who would help 
him to avoid taking the step which he feared so much. 
The little page came in and asked him to pack up his 
things: the luggage, he said, must be put up on the car- 
riage that night, in order that they might be able to 
Start at break of day. Wilhelm did not know what to 
do; at last he exclaimed: "I had better get out of 
this house, at all events; on the way I can consider 
what is best to be done; and in every case 1 shall stop 
when half my journey is finished; I can then send a 
messenger back, and write what I have not courage 
to say; this done, things must take their chance." In 
spite of his determination, however, he passed a sleepless 
night; the only thing that gave him any comfort was to 
look at little Felix, sleeping so sweetly. "Oh!" he cried, 
"who knows what trials may be in störe for me? — who 
knows how past errors may still torment me, and'how 
often my good and reasonable plans for the future may 
miscarry? But oh! thou relenting, or relentless Fate, 
leave me the one treasure that I can call my own! If it 
were possible that this best part of myself could be 
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i before I am — that this heart could ever be tom 
le, then farewell, understanding and reason — 
all care and caution! let the very instinct of 
irvation vanish, all that separates US ftom the 
sappear, and as roen are not permitted to end 
[ days by their own deed, may early madness 
ne of consciousness, before Death arrives to de- 
ind to bring in the long night!" 
.eized the boy in his arms, kissed hlni, pressed 
lis heart and wept over him, so that the little 
1 wetted by his copiously-flowing tears. The 
oke; his bright eyes and loving look touched 
r lo the heart "What a scene awaits me," he 
d, "when I have to present you to the beautiful 
>rtunate Countess, and when she presses you to 
m which your father wounded so deeply! Surely 
iason to fear that she will push you away again 
■y, directly your touch renews her real or fancied 

coachman left him no time for thought or choice, 
;d him into the carriage before daybreak. Wil- 
apped his little Felix np warmly; the moming 
, bat bright, and the child saw the sun rise for 

time in his life. His wonder at the first fiery 
and then the growing power of the great light, 
and the stränge things he said about it, delighted 
T, and gave him a glimpse into a heart, before 
le Eun rises and hangs in the heavens, as over a 
jet lake. 

reaching a little town, the coachman took his 
■ut of the carriage and rode them back. Wil- 
once engaged a room, and now came the ques- 
rald he remain there or go on^ In this iiresolute 

mind he ventured once more to take out the 
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little note, which he had not yet trusted himself to look 
at again. It contained the foUowing words: "Send your 
young fjriend to me very soon; Mignon has grown rather 
worse the last two days. Sad as the occasion of his 
Coming is, I shall still be pleased to make his ac- 
quaintance." 

Wilhelm "had not noticed these last words at the 
first glance. He was terrified at reading them now, and 
at once decided not to go. "How is this!" he ex- 
claimed. "Lothario knows the whole story, and yet has 
never told her who I ami She is not prepared calmly 
to meet an acquaintance whom she would rather not 
have seen again — she is expecting a stranger, and I ap- 
pear! I can see her start back with a shudder — I see her 
blush! No, it is impossible, I cannot encounter such a 
scene." At that moment the horses were led out and 
hamessed; Wilhelm was resolved to unpack his things 
and stay where he was. He was in the greatest agita- 
tion, Hearing a maidservant coming upstairs to teil him 
everything was ready, he tried in haste to invent some 
excuse for remaining, and while doing so fixed his eyes 
unconsciously on the note which he held in his band. 
"For Heaven's sake!" he cried, "this is not the Coun- 
tess's band, it is the writing of that beautiful Amazon!" 

The servant came in, asked him to come down, and 
took Felix away with her. "Can this be possiblel" he 
exciaimed. "Can it be truel What ought I to dol Stay 
here and wait and explain? or hasten — hasten and rush 
to meet the explanationi You are on the way to her, 
and you linger! You are to see her this evening, and 
you voluntarily imprison yourself 1 It is her handwriting 
' — yes, it is really shel It is her band that summons you, 
and her carriage that is Standing ready to take you to 
her. At last then the riddle is answered: Lotharip has 

IVilMm Meist€f^s Ap^reniiceship. II, lü 
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two sisters; he knows in what relation I stand to the 
one, but he does not know how much I owe the otiier. 
Neither does she know that the wounded vagrant who 
owed, if not his life, at any rate his recovery and present 
health to her, has been received into her brother's house 
with such unmerited kindness." 

Felix, who was swinging himself in the carriage 
below, called out: "Come Father, do come! look at the 
beautiful clouds and the lovely colours!" 

"Yes, Fm coming ," cried Wilhelm, bounding down the 
stairs, "and all those beautiful appcarances in the sky, 
which you are admiring so much, dear child, are as no- 
thing compared to the sight that I am looking for- 
ward to/* 

When he was seated in the carriage he began to re- 
call the circumstances connected with this story, "So 
this Natalie is also Ther^e's friend! What a discover}^ 
what a hope and prospect! How stränge that my dread 
of hearing the one sister spoken of should have entirely 
hidden from me the existence of the otherl" How joy- 
fuUy he looked at his little Felix now; he was hoping 
for the wärmest welcome both for his boy and himself. 

Evening came on, the sun had set, the roads were 
none of the best, the postillion drove slowly and Felix 
had fallen asleep. Fresh doubts and fears arose in.our 
friend's mind. "What delusions and fancies are pos- 
sessing you. nowl" he said to himself. "A doubtful re- 
semblance between two handwritings has made you feel 
perfectly sure, and led you to invent the strängest fable." 
He took the note out agairi, and in the dying light onee 
more fancied he could recognise the Countess's hand; his 
eyes refused to see in each word what his heart had told 
him in one moment from the whole, — "Then after all, 
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these horses are conveying me to a dreadful scenel Who 
knows whether in the course pf a few hours they may 
not be on the road back with me? Oh, if I could only 
see her alone at first! but perhaps her husband may be 
present, or the Baroness! How changed I' shall find 
them! Shall I ever be able to stand erect before her^' 

A faint hope, that perhaps after all he might be 
travelling to his lovely Amazon, was the only ray that 
could succeed in occasionally piercing these melancholy 
anticipations. Night had come on; the carriage rattled 
into a courtyard and stopped; a man-servant with a 
lighted torch appeared under the magnificent porch, and 
came down the steps to the carriage. "You have been 
expected a long time," he said, turning back the leather 
carriage apron. 

Wilhelm got down, and took his sleeping little Felix 
in his arms; the first servant then called to another, who 
was Standing within the door, holding a light: "Take 
this gentleman at once to the Baroness," 

Quick as lightning the thought passed through Wil- 
helm's mind: "What a happiness! whether purposely or 
by Chance, at any rate the Baroness is here, and I shall 
see her first. Very likely the Countess has retired for 
the night. Oh, ye good spirits, come to my aid, and 
grant that the moment of my greatest embarrassment may 
pass at least tolerably!" 

The house, as he entered it, seemed the most gravely 

earnest, and, to his own feelings, sacred place he had 

ever trodden. A hanging lamp shed its dazzling light 

down on the broad and easy flight of stairs which ascended 

straight before him, and at a tum higher up, branched 

ofF into two. Marble statues and busts stood ranged on 

pedestals and in niches; some of them seemed known 

tx> him. The impressions of childhood remain ineffaced 

i8* 
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even in their smallest details. He recognised a Muse 
that had belonged to his grandfather, üot indeed by its 
form and value, but by an arm which had been restored, 
and a piece in her robe which had been newly let in. 
It was as if he were living in a fairy tale. The child 
feit heavy in his armsj he stopped and knelt down on 
the stairs, as if to get a more convenient hol<J of him, 
but really because he needed a moment's rest. He could 
scarcely raise himself again. The servant who was light- 
ing the way, offered to take the child, but he could not 
give him up. They had now reached a large ante-xoom, 
and there, to his yet greater astonishment, he beheld the 
well-known picture of the sick prince: He had scarcely 
time to glance at itj the servant hurried hiip through 
one or two rooms into a boudoir beyond. Here sat a 
lady reading, thrown into shadow by a screen over the 
light. "Oh! that it may be she!" he said to himself in 
that most critical moment. The child seemed to be 
waking up, so he put him down, and was going up to 
the lady, but the little fellow sank down overcome with 
sleep, and the lady rose and came towards hip. It was 
his beautiful Amazon! He lost all self-command, feil on 
his knees, and crying: "It is really she!" seized her hand, 
and kissed it in a boundless ecstasy of delight. The 
child lay between them on the carpet, sleeping sweetly. 

He was taken üp and laid upon the sofa, Natalie 
took her seat by him, and told Wilhelm to take the 
nearest chair. She offered him some refreshment, but 
he refused, intent only on assuring himself that it was 
she, and in scanning her still shaded features narrowly, 
and trying to recognise them with certainty. She told 
him in general terms about Mignon's illness: that the 
child was gradually being consumed by the action of a 
few deep feeUngs, that in consequence of her extreme 
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susceptibility, aiid höir desiire to coficeal it, she often 
suffered from violen't and Hangerous spasms ät th^ heärt: 
that this principal oirgäh of life would sometiiiieä, when 
she was seized by ariy sudden emotion, stop beatmg so 
entirely, that no träce of healthy vital action coüld. be 
discövered in her bosom: when however this distressing 
spasm was over, the power of nature would assert itself 
again by such violent pulsations, that the poör cKild suf- 
fered äs much from its excess as she had before from itö 
deficiency. 

Wilhelm remembered one of these convulklve scenes, 
and Natalie referred him to the physician, who, she said, 
would go fürther into the matter with him, and teil him 
more in detail why they häd summoned the child's friend 
and benefactor at the present moment. "You will notice 
one remarkable change in her," continued Natalie. 
"She wears a girFs dress now, much as she used to dis- 
like it." 

"H0V7 did you accomplish thati" said Wilhelm. 

"It may have been very desirable, but we owe the 
change to chance. You shall hear how it happened. Per- 
haps yoü know that I al'ways have a number of young girls 
about me, whose minds I try to train in what is good 
and right, while they are growing up in my house. From 
me they hear nothing but what I myself believe to be 
true, büt at the same time I cannot, and do not, wish to 
prevent their leaming from others ihany of the errors 
and prejudices which pass current iii the wörld. If they 
ask me, I try as far as possible to connect these Strange 
and unsuitable ideas with some correct notioii, and so 
to render them, if not useful, ät least harmless.. For 
sbme time past, my girls have heard a good deal, from^ 
the peasants in the neighbourhood, about angels, Kmcht 
Ruprecht^ or the holy Christ-child appearing at certain 
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time$, to bring gifts for the good children and punish the 
naughty ones. They suspected that these must be per- 
sons in disguise; I confirmed them in their idea, and 
without entering into many explanations , determined to 
give them a sight of this kind at the first opportunity, 
The birthday of a pair of twin-sisters who had always 
behaved very well, chanced to be near: I promised that 
this time an angel should bring them the little presents 
which they had so well deserved. The idea of this ap- 
parition fiUed the children with the most eager anticipa- 
tions. I had fixed on Mignon for the angel's part, and 
on the appointed day had her suitably dressed in a long 
white dress, thin and light; neither the golden girdle 
round her waist, nor the golden diadem in her hair were 
forgotten. At first I thought of omitting the wings, but 
the women who arranged her dress insisted on giving 
her a pair of large golden pinions, in which they specially 
desired to display their skill. Thus apparelled, with a 
lily in one hand and a little basket in the other, this 
marvellous vision walked in among the assembled 
children, and even I was taken by surprise. *There comes 
the angel!' I said. The children all stepped back; at 
last they called out: *It is Mignon!* but yet they did 
not trust themselves to approach the wonderful ap- 
parition. 

"'Here are your presents/ she said, holding out the 
basket. They gathered round her, gazed at her, touched 
her, and asked her questions. 

"*Are you an angell' said one child. 

"*I wish I were,* answered Mignon. 

"*Why are you holding a lilyl' 

"*My heart ought to be as pure and open; theo» I 
should be happy.* 

<*<Whfit are your win^s? — l^t uß see them,' 
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"'They represent more beautiful ones, which are not 
yet unfolded.', 

"And in this sighificant way she w€nt on answering 
all their innocent and careless questions. When the 
curiosity of the little party was satisfied, and the Impres- 
sion produced by the apparition began to lose'its force, 
we thought of undressing our little angel. She would 
not allow it, but.took her citl^ern, and seating herseif 
here, on this high writing-table, sang a song with the 
most inexpressible grace and sweetness. 

" ' Such let me seem, tili such I b« : 
Take not the angel robe away ! 
I haste from earth, so fair to see. 
Down to the narrow house of day. 

" ' There for a silent hour I rest, 

Till sight and sense renewed I find : 
And doff the veil and candid vest. 
And leave the golden crown behind. 

** * In those angelic forms around 
Are he and she all undescried ; 
Nor robes conceal, nor girdles bound, 
The body — sexless, glorified l 

" ' Free have I lived from sordid care, 
Yet have I known still sharper pain— ' 
The weight of age too soon to bear ; 
Make me for aye a child again ! ' * 

"I determined at once," continued Natalie, "to leave 
her the dress, and to have some more of the same kind 
made for her; these she always wears now, and it seems 
to me that they give her appearance quite another ex- 
pression.'* 

As it was already late, Natalie dismissed her new 
guest, but he could not leave her without a certain 
amount of anxiety. "Is she married or notl" he said 

* Traqsbted by Mr. John HuUah, and inserted by his Idnd permission. 
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to himself. At every sound he had fäncietf ä doör would 
open and admit her husband. The servant <vhö showed 
hira to his room went away before WiHielm had sum- 
moned courage to ask any question on this heäd, and 
his anxiety kept him awake for some time, during which 
he occupied himself in comparing the imagQ of the fair 
horsewoman with the Image of his present new friend. 
f [ The two would not yet flow into one: he had, as it were, 

ereated the former, while the latter almost seemed as if it 
would re-create him. 



CHAPTER III. 

The next morning, while every thing was still and 
undisturbed, he took a look over the house. It was the 
purest, most beautiful and most dignified style of archi- 
tecture that he had yet seen. "True art," he exclaimed, 
"is like good society; it forces uts in the pleasantest way 
to perceive the measure by which, and up to which, our 
own minds have been cultivated " The impression made 
on him by his grandfather's statues and busts was inex- 
pressibly agreeable. He hastened longingly to look 
at the picture of the sick prince again, and thought it 
as charming and pathetic as ever. The mafi-servant 
opened several other rooms for him; he found ä library, 
a natural-history collection, and a cabinet deVoted to 
physical science. He feit himself a great straiiger to all 
these subjects. Meanwhile Felix had awoke aiid fun 
after him. Wilhelm began to be anxious about Ther^se's 
letter: how and when might it reach him? He was afraid 
of seeing Mignon — almost of seeing Natalie. His present 
condition differed widely from those moments when he 
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was sealing his letter to Ther^se, aiid surrendering him- 
self entirely to that noble creature. 

Natalie seilt to invife him to breakfast, and ht 6ntered 
a room in which several cleanly-dressöd little girls, all 
of them apparently undeir ten years of age, were ar- 
ranging a table, while aö elderly person waä bringing in 
different kinds of beverages. 

Wilhelm looked attentively at a picti^re hängiüg öfer 
the söfa, which, little as it satisfied him, he could not 
help recognising aö Natalie's portrait. She came iii, and 
the resemblance seemed to vanish totally. To his com- 
fort, höwever, both picture and reality wore the same 
crö^ — the badge of an ordet — öü their breäat 

"I have been looking at this portrait," he säid to her, 
"and wondering how a painter can be öö true and so 
false at the same time. The picture has a strong general 
resemblance to you, aöd yet neither the features lior the 
chätacter of the face are yours." 

"The matter for wondef," said Natalie, "is rather 
thät there is so much likeness, for it is not my picture 
at all; it is the portrait of an aunt, who resembled me 
when she was old, and I oöly a child. It represents her 
when she was about my present age, and ät first sight 
every oiie takes it for me. You ought to have known 
thät ej^cellent womän. I owe her äo much. A Weak State 
of health, ä habit of being, — perhaps too coristantly, — 
occupied with her own mental condition, and many moräl 
and religious scruples, prevented her from being to the 
World what she under other circumstances might have 
been. She was a light that lightened only ä' few friehds, 
and me especially." 

"Could it be possible," said Wilhelm, who, Struck by 
the variety of coincidences, 'had been thinking a moment, 
"could it be possible, that that beautiful, glorious soul, 
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whose quiet confessions have been shown to me too, was 
your aunt]" 

"You have read that manuscriptl" said Natalie. 

"Yes," said Wilhelm, "with the deepest int^rest; and 
it has not been without its infiuence on my life. What 
Struck me most forcibly in that account was — ^if I may 
so express it — ^the purity, not only of the writer*s own 
being and life, but of all that surrounded her — ^the seif- 
reliance of her nature, and its incapability of harbouring 
anything not in.harmony with her noble, loving tone of 
mind." 

"Then," said Natalie, "you have judged her beauti- 
ful character more leniently — I might say with truth, 
more justly — than many others to whom the manuscript 
has been shown. Every educated person knows how 
often he has to fight against a certain barbarism in him- 
self — how much his self-culture has cost him, and how 
many are the cases in which he still thinks only of him- 
self, and forgets what is due to others. How often every 
good man has to reproach himself for not having acted 
with sufßcient delicacy! and yet when a beautiful char- 
acter cultivates itself too scrupulously and conscientiously 
— nay, if you will, over-cultivates itself — for such a 
character there seems to be no toleration — no indulgence, 
in the world. But nevertheless people of this kind are, 
outside of us, what ideals are withinr modeis, not to 
be imitated, but to be striven after. People laugh at the 
cleanliness of Dutch women; but do you think our friend 
Ther^se would be what she is, if a similar idea were not 
always hovering before her with regard to her domestic 
arrangementsi" 

"Then is Ther^se's friend really before mel" ex- 
claimed Wilhelm, "is she really that Natalie to whom 
her inimitable aunt clung 50 t^nderly]— wJio from ä child 
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was so sympathising, loving and helpfull Such a dis- 
Position could only proceed from such a race. A glorious 
prospect indeed has opened before me, now that I can 
see your grand-parents, and the entire circle to whom 
you belong, at one glance!" 

"Yes," replied Natalie; "in a certain sense our aunt's 
memoir will have given you more correct information 
about US than anything eise could have done, though 
her fondness for me has made her speak too well of the 
child I then was. People never talk of children as they 
are; it is always their own hopes which they express 
when speaking of them." 

In the meantime Wilhelm had been quickly thinking 
that now he knew the history of Lothario's birth and 
childhood too: he saw in imagination the lovely Countess 
with her aunf s pearls round her neck, and remembered 
how near he too had been tö those pearls, when her 
tender loving lips had bowed down to meet his own. 
He tried to put away these sweet recoUections by other 
thoughts; he ran through the acquaintances which that 
memoir had procured him, and suddenly exclaimed: 
"Then I am in the house of that excellent unclel It is 
no mere house — it is a temple, and you are its worthy 
priestess — indeed, its Genius I As long as I live, I shall 
remember the impression made on my mind yesterday 
evening when I came in, and saw before me the old 
statues and pictures of my earliest childhood. I remem- 
bered the compassionating marble statues in^Mignon's 
song; but these statues and pictures had no reason to 
moum for me; they gazed on me with dignified eamest- 
ness, and linked my earliest years at once with the present 
moment. Here I find our old family treasures — the joy 
of my grandfather's life — exhibited in Company with so 
XßSitiy other npble wprl^s of art; ^nd myself, whom QaturQ 
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had made the good old man'ä fävourite; tmworthjr as I 
am, I find mysdf too here — OGodI in What associiätions 
— in what societyl" 

The little girls had left the room b^ degreeö to at- 
tend to their different occupations. Wiihfelm änd Natalie 
were alone, and she made him explaiil his last words. 

^The discovery, that a very valuable part of the works of 
art exhibited there had belonged to Wilhelm's grand- 
father, gave a very cheerful and sociable tone to their 
conversation. He had become acquainted with that 
house by means of the manuscript, and now it was as if 
he had returaed to his inheritance. He wished to see 
Mignon; but his friend begged him to Wait tili the 
physician, who had been called away into the neighboür- 
hood, had come back. .We can easily imagine that it 
was the same active little man, whose acquaintafice we 
have alfeady made, and who was mentioned in the Con- 

fessioni of a beautiful souL 

"As I seem liöw," said Wilhelm, "to be in the midit 
of that family circle, I suppose the Abb6^ spoken of in 
the manuscript, must be that eccentric, unaccountable 
man that, after ä series of the strängest advfentures, I 
found again at yöur brothet^s house 1 Perhäps yöu can 
give me some nearer informatiön äbout himl" 

"Oh, ther^ iä plenty that niight be told about hitti," 
answered Natalie, "but whät I am li^ost thöfoughly äc- 
quaiAled with is the influence iie exercised öh our educa- 
tion. fle was, at least for some time, convinced that 
education must be guided by the inclittätioris of the 
persoii edüfeäted; whether he is still of the äänie mitiö I 
cantiot säy. He maintained, that in huniä« feöings the 
first änd last — the cärdinal point — Was action', aüö that 
no one could act unless he had the feqüisite gift 
and the impellmg instinct. *Every one admits/ he used 
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to say,"^ 'that poets must be bom so; indeed,- we, say 
the same of all the arts, because we cannot help it, and 
becai;$e these doings of our human nature can hardly be 
aped so as to deceive any one; but if you look at the 
matter carefuUy you will see that every capability — even 
the most inferior — is inbom, and that there is no such 
thing as an indeterminate capability. It is our equivocal, 
desultory, kind of education that makes people undecided; 
it excites their wishes instead of animating their natural 
impulses, and instead of assisting a person's real gifts, it 
directs his efforts towards objects which do not harmonize 
with the nature that is striving after them. A child or 
a young man, who is going astray on his own path, is 
worth more to me than the many who are Walking cor- 
rectly in paths which are not their own. If the former, 
either by themselves or thro.ugh the guidance of others, 
ever find the right path — by which I mean the path 
suited to their own nature — they will never leave it; but 
the latter will be in perpetual danger of throwing off the 
foreign yoke, and abandoning themselves to an uncon- 
troUed liberty.* " 

"It is Strange," said Wilhelm, "that this remarkable 
man should have taken an interest in me too; for it 
seems that in his own way, if he did not exactly guide 
me, he certainly strengthened me in my errors for a time. 
I suppose I must wait patiently to see how he will justify 
himself, at some future day, for having seemingly joined 
with others in making sport of me." 

"I have no reason," said Natalie, "to complain of 
this crotchet of his — if, indeed, it be a crotchet: of the 
whole family I came off best. I do not see either that 
my brother Lothario could have been better trained; but 
perhaps ray good sister, the Countess, ought to have 
been diff^rejiitly treat^d; p^erhapß it might have tjeen 
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possible to introduce more strength and eamestness into 
her disposition. How my brother Friedrich will turn 
\ out, I have no idea; I am afraid he will be sacrificed to 
^ a pedagogue's experiment." 

"What! you have another brother 1'* exclaimed 
Wilhelm. 

"Yes," replied Natalie, "a very merry, thoughtless 
fellow too he is, and as he has never been hindered 
from roaming about the world, I really do not know 
what is tö become of such a wild fellow. I have not 
Seen him for a long time, and my only comfort in the 
matter is, that the Abb^, and, indeed the whole of my 
brother's party, always know where he is and what he 
is doing." 

Wilhelm was just going to ask Natalie what she 
thought about their paradoxical opinions and doings, 
and to beg . for some Information about that most mys- 
terious party, when the doctor came in, and after the 
first greeting went at once to the consideration of Mig- 
non's condition. 

On hearing this, Natalie took Felix by the hand, say- 
ing they would go to Mignon, and prepare her for the 
sight of her friend. 

As soon as the doctor was alone with Wilhelm, he 
continued: "I have stränge things to teil you, such as 
you will be almost surprised to hear. Natalie has left 
US alone, in Order that we may speak more freely of 
things which (though I have only been able to hear them 
from herseif) cannot be openly discussed in her presence. 
The extraordinary disposition of the good gentle child 
we are talking about, consists almost entirely of a deep 
yearning; her longing to see her native land again, and 
to see you, my friend, are, I might almost say, the only 
earthly elements in her j and both these- longings only^ 
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lay hold of objects in an infinite distance — objects, both 
of which seem, to this singulaxly constituted mind, un- 
attainable. She very likely comes from the neighbour- 
hood of Milan, and was stolen from her parents when 
quite a little child by a Company of rope-dancers. From 
her own lips we can leam nothing further: partly, because* 
she was too young to remember names and places exactly, 
but more especially, because she has taken a vow never 
to give a more exact description of her home or parents 
to any one. For the very people who found her when 
she had lost her way, arid to whom she so carefuUy de- 
scribed her home — begging and entreating them to take 
her there, — only took her all the more quickly away 
from it, and then at night in the inn, when they fancied 
she was asleep, they joked and laughed about the^prize 
they had taken, and vowed she should never find her way 
back again: Oil hearing this, the poor Httle creature feil 
into the most horrible despair, and remained in that state, 
until at last the holy Virgin appeared and promised to j 
Protect her. The child then swore a solemn oath to 1 
herseif that, from that time forward, she would never j, 
trust any one again', nor teil her history to any human 
creature, but live and die trusting in direct help from 
Heaven. She did not teil Natalie in so many words 
even what I am telling you now, but our kind and clever 
friend gathered it from solitary expressions, songs, and 
such childish, thoughtless utterances as reveal the very 
things they are meant to hide/' 

"Wilhelm could explain to himself now the meaning 
of many of the good child's songs and sayings, and he 
begged his friend most urgently, on no account to keep 
back any other stränge confessions or songs that might 
have come to his knowledge. 
• **Well," said the physician, "in that case you must 
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prepare to hear a most remarkable confession, and a 
Story in i»rhich, though unconsciously, you have a large 
sh^^, and nyhich, I fear, has been decisive for the life 
or d^ath of this good little creature." 

"Let me )iear it," said Wilhelm, "I feel most im- 
patient to know what you mean." 

"Do you remember a woman visiting you seqretly 
the night after the perform^-nce of Hamlet?" said the 
doctor. 

"Yes, I remember it very well," exclaimed Wilhelm, 
ashamed; "but I did not expect to be r^i;ainded of it at 
this moment." 

"Do you know who it was?" 

"No, you terrify mel For Heaven's sake, it could 
not have been Mignon? who was it? Teil me, I be- 
seech you!" 

"I do not know myself " 

"Then it was not Mignon?" 

"No, certainly; but Mignon was on the point of 
stealing to you, and had from her hiding-place to look 
on with horror, and see herseif anticipated by a rival." 

"A rival!" cried Wilhelpi. "You are perfectly be- 
wildering me." 

"You may be thankful," said the doctor, "that you 
can arrive at the results of the whole so quickly through 
my means. Natalie and I, though our interest in the 
matter is further removed than your own, tormented our- 
selves sadly before we could gain at all a clear insight 
into the confused mental condition of the poor child we 
so wished to help. It seems that some foolish speeches 
uttered by Philine and the other girls, and a certain litüe 
song awakened her attention, and made her fancy it 
would be so delightful to spend a night with the friend she 
loved best; but she attached nothing further to the thought 
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than the idea of confiding, happy rest. Love for you, 
my friend, i¥as already awake and powerful in her kind 
heartj she had rested from many a pain and sorrow in 
your arms already, and only wished to enjoy the same 
happiness in all its fulness. Sometimes she would make 
üp her mind to ask you for this favour; — then a secret 
dread would keep her back, but at last, the jovial evening, 
and the frame of mind brought on by the quantity of 
wine she had taken, gave her courage to venture on the 
risk, and to slip into your room that night The door 
was open, and she had run on before, in order to hide 
herseif there, when just as she reached the top of the 
staircase she heard a sound: she hid herseif, and saw a 
woman, dressed in white, slip into your room. Very 
soon itfter, you came up, and she heard the large holt 
drawn. 

"Mignon was in an agony; all the violent sensations 
of a passionate jealousy, mingled with the unrecognized 
longings of vague desire, fiercely attacked her half de- 
veloped nature. Her heart, which just before had been 
beating fast with longing and expectation, began sud- 
denly to pause in its action, and feit like a piece of lead 
within her bosom; she could not draw breath, and, 
hearing the old man's harp in the midst of this utter 
helplessness, she hastened up to. his garret, and spent 
the night at his feet in terrible convulsions." 

The physician paused for a moment, but as Wilhelm 
continued silent, he went on: '^Natalie assured me that 
nothing in her life ever terrified or distressed her so 
much as the child's condition while telling this story; 
indeed, our noble friend reproached herseif for having, 
by her questions and remarks, drawn this confession from 
the poor child, and cruelly renewed her acute pain by 
these recoUections. 



■'<- 
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."'The good little creature/ NataKe said, when telling 
me the story, 'had hardly reached this point in her tale, 
or rather in her answers to my successive questions, 
when she feil down at my feet, and, pressing her hand 
to her heart, cried that the pain of that dreadfiil night 
had come back again. She writhed on the ground like 
a worin, and I was forced to summon all my self-control, 
in Order to remember and use any remedies that I 
was acquamted with for such a condition of bödy and 
mind.' " 

"You are placing me in a most distressing position,'' 
exckimed Wilhelm, "by making me feel so acutely the 
many ways in which I have wronged this poor child, at 
the very moment when I am to see her ^gain. If I am 
to see her, why take away my courage to raeet her 
freely? And, indeed, to be candid with you, if her mind 
is in this State, I do not see what good my presence 
can dol If you, as a physician, feel convinced that 
this twofold longing has so far undermined her Constitu- 
tion, that there is fear of her death, why should I bring 
back her pain by my presence, and perhaps even hasten 
her endl" 

"My friend," replied the physician, "we ought to try 

and relieve even where we cannot eure, and that the 

( presence of a loved object can divest the imagination of 

its destructive power, and change unsatisfied longing 

^ into calm contemplation, I could prove to you by most 

weighty instances. Only there must be moderation and 

'purpose in everything; for such a meeting might just 

«as easily rekindle a passionate affection that was dying 

away. -Go to the good little thing, and be kind to her; 

we shall see what comes of it." 

At that moment Natalie returned, and asked Wilhelm 
to come to Mignon with her. "She seems quite happy 
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with Felix, and I hope will receive her friend welU' 
Wilhelm foUowed, but not without a certain reluctance. 
He was deeply affected by what he had just heard, and 
was afraid of some passionate scene. On his entrance 
however the very reverse occurred. 
- Mignon, in a girl's long white dress, with her rieh, 
brown hair, partly in curls and partly bound round her 
head, was sitting with Felix on her lap, and pressing him 
to her heart She looked quite like a departed spirit: 
the boy was the very personification of life; it was as if 
Heaven and Earth were embracing one another. She put 
out her hand to Wilhelm with a smile, saying: "I thank 
you- for bringing me the child again; they had taken him 
away, God alone knows how, and since then I have not 
been able to live. As long as my heart still needs any- 
thing in this world, he shall fill the vacant place." 

The quiet way in which Mignon had received her 
friend set the whole party at ease. The doctor told Wil- 
helm to see her often, and desired them to keep both 
her body and mind equally balanced. He then went 
away, promising to retum soon. 

Wilhelm could now watch Natalie in her own circle; 
no one could wish for anything pleasanter than to live 
near her. Her presence exercised the purest influence 
on the young girls and women who lived in her house, 
er came out of the neighbourhood to visit her. 

"The course of yoür life," he said to her one day, 
"has probably been very even; for the description which 
your aunt gives of you when a child seems, if I mistake 
not, to suit you still. One feels that you have never 
lost your way. You were never obliged to retrace a 
Single Step." 

"For that I have to thank my uncle and the Abbe, 
who understood so well how to judge my individual 

19* 
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liarities," replied Natalie. "As a child, and ever 
;, I can scarcely remember any strenger Impression 

this: that I saw everywhere what other people 
ed, and feit an unconquerable desire to balance 
adjust their wants. The child who could not stand 
;, and the old man whose feet could not support 
any longer; — a rieh family longing for children, and 
lor one unable to support those they had; — every 
; wish for useful and profitable work; — every germ of 
l talent, and all the natural gifts for hundreds of little 
ful faculties; — these my eye seemed naturally des- 
1 to discover. I saw things to which no one had 
d my attention; but then I seemed born only to see 

things. The charms of inanimate nature, which 
t some people extremely, had no effect on me, and 
harms of art had, I might almost say, still less power; 
to plan a remedy for any distress — an equivalent 
.ny deficiency which presented itself before me in 
vorld — always has been, and still is, my most de- 
'ul Sensation. 

If I saw a poor man in rags, the superfluous clothes 
ing in the wardrobes of my own family came into 
lead directly; if I saw children wasting away for 

of care and attention, I thought at once of some 
woman or other who seemed to be suffering ennui 
e mrdst of luxury; if I saw a number of people 
ded together in a small space, it Struck me that 
ought to be lodged in the large rooms of many a 
; and palace. This way of looking at things was 

natural to me, and unaccompanied by the slightest 
tion, so that, when I was a child, I did the oddest 
s, and more than once set people in perplexity by 
og the most Singular proposäls to them. Another 
^ peculiuities consisted in my inability (untit much 
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later in Hfe, and then with difficulty) to look on money 
as a means of supplying these wants; all my almsdeeds 
were done in kind, and I know that I was often enough 
laughed at for this. No one but the Abb6 seemed to. 
understand me; he helped me in every way, taught me 
to know myself and my own wishes and inclinations, and 
to satisfy them in a manner most to the purpose." 

"Then," said Wilhelm, "have you adopted the prin- 
ciples of those eccentric men in the education of your little 
Society of girls also? Do you allow every disposition to 
train itself, to seek, and wander astray, to take false steps 
and either find themselves fortunately at the goal or lose 
their way miserably in error 1" 

"Oh no!" said Natalie; "that way of acting towards 
people would be quite contrary to my own opinions. It 
seems to me that he who does not help at the moment 
never helps at all — he who does not give advice at 
the right moment gives none. It appears to me, too, 
quite as needful to utter, and impress on the minds of 
the children, definite laws, which can give some stead- 
fastness to their lives. Indeed, I would almost maintain 
that it is better to err by foUowing rules, than to err be- 
cause driven hither and thither by the arbitrary impulses 
of our own dispositions; as I see human beings, there 
seems always to be a gap in their nature, which can only 
be filled up by a distinctly expressed law." 

"Then your course of action differs totally from that 
pursued by our friendsl" said Wilhelm. 

"Yes," replied Natalie, "and from this you may judge 
the marvellous tolerance of these men. Just because it 
is my way, they never disturb me in it, but meet my 
wishes in every possible way." 

We will reserve a mor^ (ietailed account of Natalie's 
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of proceeding with her cbildren, for some other 
unily, 

gDOD ofcen asked to be of theii paitj, and they 
ed her in this wish all the more readlly, because 
emed by degrees to be accustoming herself to 
m again, opening her heart to bim, and becoming 
:heeiful and happy in her life. She was glad to 
pon bis arm in their waJlcs, as she soon tired. 
an does not dimb and jump now," she would say, 
le still longs to walk over the hill-tops, and spring 
)ne house or one tice to the nexL How much 
rds are to be envied, especially when tbey are 
lg their nests so prettily and cosilyl" 
soon became a custom for Mignon to invite her 
to come with her into the garden. If he was busy, 

could not find him, Felix had to take bis place, 
)ugh at times the dear child seemed quite loosened 
lis earth, at others she would hold fast, as ic were, 
ler and son, and appear to fear being parted from 
aore than anything eise. 

this Natalie grew thoughtful. "We wished by 
resence," she said, "to open this poor, kind, little 
Lgain; but I do not know whether we have done 
' Siie was silent and seemed to expect some an- 
om Wilhelm. It Struck him too that, in the present 
f things, Mignon would be hurt in the extreme by 
jagement to Therise; but in his uncertainty he 
t dare to mention his purpose, and did not suspect 
»talie had been infoiroed of it 
Ither could he join freely in the conversation when 
)le friend was speaking of her sister, praising her 
[ualities and pitying her condition. He was not a 
mbarrassed when Natalie told him that he would 
;e the Countess tbere. "Her husband's one idea 
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now," she said, "is to supply the place of the deceased 
Count Zinzendorf in the Community, and by means of 
discerament and activity to support and extend that great 
Institution. He is Coming here with her to take a kind 
of farewell, and will then visit the different Moravian 
Settlements; people seem to treat him according to his 
wishes, and I almost believe, that in order to resemble 
his predecessor entirely, he will venture on a journey to 
America with my poor sister; indeed, as he is already 
nearly convinced that little is wanting to make him a 
Saint, I should not at all wonder if the wish to shine at 
last, if possible, as a martyr, does not present itself oc- 
casionally before his soul." 



CHAPTER IV. 

They had often talked about Fräulein Therise, or 
mentioned her name casually, and nearly every time 
Wilhelm had been on the point of confessing to his new 
friend that he had made this excellent woman an offer 
of his hand and heart. A certain feeling, which he could 
not explain to himself, kept him back, and he hesitated 
so long that at last Natalie herseif, with her heavenly, 
modest, bright smile said to him: ''So after all I must be 
the one to break silence at last, and must force myself 
into your confidence. Why do you keep this matter a 
secret, my friend, when it is so important to you, and 
touches me so nearly] You have made an offer of your 
hand to my friend; I am not interfering in matters with 
which I have no concem; here are my credentials — 
here is the letter which she has written to you and sends 
by me!" 

"A letter from Therisel" exclaimed Wilhelm. 
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"Yes, Sir! and your fate is decided; you are happy. 
Let me congratulate you and tny friend." 

Wilhelm gazed straight before him, without speak- 
ing. Natalie saw that he grew pale. **Your joy is 
streng/' she said; "it takes the form of terror, and 
robs you of speech. But my sympathy is not the less 
heartfelt because it allows me to express myself in 
words. I hope you will be grateful to me, for I may teil 
you that I had no small influenae on Ther^se's decision; 
she asked my ad vice: — stränge to say, you were here, 
and so I could fortunately conquer the few doubts still 
indulged by my friend. Messengers passed swiftly back- 
wards and forwards between us; here is the result! here 
is her decision! Now you shall read all her letters — 
you shall have a clear free glance into the fair heart of 
your betrothed." 

.Wilhelm opened the. unsealed letter which she handed 
him: it contained the following kind and pleasant words: 

"I am yours, just as I am, and as you know me. I call 
you mine, just as you are and as Iknow you. What- 
ever marriage may change in ourselves or in our mutual' 
relations, common sense, cheerful courage and determina- 
tion will teach us to bear and accommodate ourselves to. 
As our attachment is not the result of passion , but of 
affection and confidence, we are risking less than thou- 
sands of others. You will surely forgive me, if I some- 
times think warmly of my old friend; and, on the other 
band, I will take your son to my heart as if I were his 
mother. If you like to share my little house with me at 
once, you shall be its lord and master, and meanwhile 
the purchase of the estate will be concluded. I hope no 
fresh arrangements will be made there without me — I 
should like to show at once that I deserve the confidence 
you have placed in me. Farewell, my dear, dear friend, 
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xny beloved hridegroom, my honoiired husband! TherJse 
embraces you with hope and joy. My friend will teil 
you more — will teil you all." 

This letter brought Ther^se clearly back before Wil- 
helm's eyes, and brought him at the same time to him- 
self. While reading it, there had been the most rapid 
passage and change of thought in his mind. With 
terror he discovered decided traces of an affection for 
Natalie; he blamed himself, pronounced any thought of 
the kind ridiculous, pictured Ther^se in all her per- 
fection, read the letter again, and grew cheerful — or 
at least recovered himself so far as to be able to appear 
cheerful. Natalie gave him the letters that had passed 
between them, and from these we will now quote a few 
passages. 

After describing her betrothed in her own fashion, 
Ther^se went on: 

"This is my idea of the man who is now offering 
me his hand. What he thinks of himself, you will see 
some day from a paper in which he has described him- 
self to me quite openly. I am convinced that I shall be 
happy with him." 



"As to differences of rank, you know what I have 
always thought about that matter. Some people feel 
disproportion in outward circumstances terribly, and can- 
not get over it at all. I do not wish to convince others, 
but at the same time I wish to act on my own convic- 
tions. I have no desire to set an example, and yet I am 
not acting without example. The only incompatibilities 
that frighten me are inner ones: such as a vessel that is not 
fit to contain what it ought to contain — much show and 
little enjoyment — riches $ind avarice— nobl^ birth and un-» 
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civilised manners — youth and pedantry — poverty and 
parade — these relations would crush me, let the world 
coin what names for them, and set what value upon them 
it will" 



"My hope that we shall suit each other is founded 
chiefly on this: — he is like you, you dear Natalie, whom 
I prize and esteem so immensely. Yes, he has the 
same noble seeking and striving for something better, 
which produces the very good that we believe we only 
find. How often I have blamed you in my heart for 
treating some person, or behaving in some matter, dif- 
ferently from what I should have done; and yet the 
result generally proved that you were right. You used 
to say: *If we take people as we find them, we only make 
them.worse; but if we treat them as though they were 
whät they ought to be, we bring them as far on the right 
\ way as they are capable of being brought' I can neither 
see things thus, nor act so; that I know füll well. To 
discem, to arrange, to discipline and to command — these 
are my sphere. I have not forgotten what Jarno said; 
'Ther^se breaks her pupils in — Natalie trains them.* 
Once, indeed, he went so far as to deny that I possessed 
the three beautiful virtues: faith, hope and charity. *For 
faith,' he said, *she has discemment, for love, persever- 
ance, and for hope, confidence.' I am quite willing to 
confess that before I knew you, clearness and prudence 
were the highest virtues I was acquainted with j it is only 
your presence that has convinced, animated and sub- 
dued me, and to such a high and noble spirit I delight 
to give place. It is in this sense too that I honour my 
new friend; the history of his life is a perpetual s^king 
without finding; but it is no empty seeking: he is ff6fd 
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with that wonderful, good-natured spirit of seeking, whicU 
vainly fancies people can give him what can only pro- 
ceed from himself. So this time, dear, my clearsighted- 
ness has done me no härm; I know my husband better 
than he knows himself, and respect him all the more. I 
see him, but I cannot gauge him, and all my penetration 
will not serve to give me an idea of what he may be 
able to effect. When I think of him, his likeness always 
comes mingled with yours, and I do not know how I 
have deserved to belong to two such people. But I will 
deserve it by doing my duty, and fulfiUing all that can 
be expected or hoped from me." 



"If I remember Lothario? Vividly and daily. I can- 
not spare him one moment from the society which in 
spirit is always around me. Oh, how I pity that noble 
and admirable man whose youthful error has made him 
my relation, for being by nature related to you! Such a 
being as you are, would be more worthy of him than I. 
To you I could — indeed, I should feel obliged, to give him 
up. Let US be everything possible to him, until he finds 
a wife worthy of him, and even then, let us be together 
and remain so.*' 



"But what will our friends say nowl" began Natalie. 
"What! your brother knows nothing of this?" 
"No, as little as your own people; this time, the 
ftiatter has been entirely negotiated among us women. 
I do not know what fancies Lydia has been putting into 
Ther^se's head; she seems to distrust the Abb^ and 
Jarno. Lydia has roused her suspicions with regard to 
certain secret plans and connexions, of which certainly 
I had some general idea, though I never thought of 
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penetrating further into them, and Ther^se was deter- 
mined that in this decisive step of her life she would 
allow no one to influence her but myself. She and my 
brother had already agreed only to announce their re- 
Tiages to one another, and not to ask each 
:e on the matter." 

hen wrote to her brother; she invited Wil- 
some words to her letter — Ther^se had asked 
0. They were just going to seal it, when 
unexpectedly announced. He was most 
omed, and seemed to be in a veiy cheer- 
lumour; at last he could restrain himself no 
Said: "The fact is, I came to bring a very 
very welcome piece of news; it concerns our 
;se. You have sometimes blaraed us, my 
talie, for meddling with so many matters; 
1 see what a good thing it is to have one's 
here. Guess, and let us for once see your 

■gratulatory tone with which he spoke these 
he mischievous look which he threw at Wil- 
italie, convinced them that their secret was 
Natalie answered with a smile: "Oh! we are 
ngenious than you fancy; we had answered the 
ck and white, even before it was given us.'* 
5 she gave him the letter to I>othario, not a 
1 at being able in this way to parry the 
: and embarrassment which he had intended 
uno took the letter in some suiprise, looked 
seemed lost in amazement, let it fall, and 
mi both with an expression of surprise, — or 
— very foreign to his face. But he said not 

and Natalie were very much Struck hy this 
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conduct. Jarno began to walk up and down the room. 
*'What ought I to sayl" he exclaimed, "or ought I to 
say anything? It cannot remain a secret, and we can- 
not avoid the confusion. Well then, secret for secret! 
Surprise for surprise! Ther^se is not her mothefs 
daughter! the hindrance is removed, and I came here to 
a^ you to preparet that noble girl for her marriage with 
Lothario/*^ 

Jarno saw the utter astonishment of the two friendsj 
they looked down. "This is one of those cases/' he 
Said, "which can be least easily borne in society; what- 
ever each of us is thinking on the matter, will be best 
considered alone; at all events, I must beg an hour's 
leave of absence for myself." He went out quickly into 
the garden; Wilhelm followed him mechanically, but at 
some distance. 

They met again an hour later. Wilhelm began the 
conversation by saying; "Formerly, while I was living an 
aimless and desultory — I may say, thoughtless — life, 
friendship, love, affection and confidence came to meet 
me with open arms — indeed, they forced themselves upon 
me; now that I am in eamest, my fate seems to have 
adopted quite another course. The resolution to ofTer 
Ther^se my hand, was perhaps the first decision that 
originated entirely in my own mind. I prepared my plan 
with deliberation, my reason concurred entirely in it, and 
all my hopes were fulfilled by that noble girl's consent. 
Suddenly my outstretched hand is Struck down by the 
strängest destiny. Ther^se holds her own out to me in 
the distance, as if in a dream; I cannot take it, and the 
beautiful vision leaves me for ever. Farewell then, 
lovely vision, and ye too, ye pictures of pure happiness 
that have gathered round it, farewell!" 

He was silent for a moment, and gazed steadfastly 
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before him; Jarno was going to speak, but Wilhelm inter- 
rupted him: "Let me say something more, for the lot 
that is being thrown this time is to decide my entire 
destiny. At this moment an impression comes to my 
help: it is the impression made on me at first sight by 
Lothario, and which has staid with me ever since. That 
man deserves every kind of affection and friendship; 
friendship without self-sacrifice is not to be thought of. 
I found it easy to deceive an unhappy girl for his sake; 
for his sake it shall be possible for me to give up the 
worthiest bride. Go and teil him this stränge story, and 
teil him at the same time what I am ready to do." 

Jarno answered: "In cases such as this I hold that 
deliberation is everything. Do not let us take a single 
Step without Lothario's consent. I will go to him, and 
meanwhile do you wait calmly for my retum or his 
letters." 

He rode away, leaving the two friends extremely sad. 
They had time to repeat what had happened in dif- 
ferent ways, and make their comments upon it. It Struck 
them now for the first time, that they had accepted this 
Strange announcement from Jarno, without enquiring at 
all into particulars. Wilhelm, indeed, began to indulge 
doubts; but their astonishment and perplexity rose to 
the highest point on the next day, when a messenger 
arrived from Ther^se, bringing the following stränge 
letter to Natalie: 

''Singular as it may seem, I must dispätch a second 
letter directly after my first, and beg you tq send my 
betrothed to me with all speed. He shall be my hus- 
band, whatever plans people may make to rob me of 
him. Give him the enclosed letter; only not before witr 
^ nesses, whoever it may be that may happen to be present." 

The letter to Wilhelm ran as follows: 
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"What will you think pf yöur Ther^se, when she all 
at once, and even passionately, urges on a marriage, which 
seemed originally to have been planned by the calmest 
judgment. Let nothing prevent you from starting di- 
rectly you get this letter. Come, dear, dear friend, trebly 
dear to me, now that they want, — if not to rob me of 
you, — at least to put difficulties in the way of my pos- 
sessing you." 

"What is to be doneV' cried Wilhelm, on reading 
this letter. 

"Neither my heart nor my understanding ," said Na- 
talie, after a little reflection, "have ever been so silent in 
any case as in this; I should not know what to do any 
more than I know what to advise." 

"Can it be possible," exclaimed Wilhelm vehemently, 
"that after all Lothario knows nothing of the whole affair, 
or if he knows, is, like us, the object of their hidden 
plans? Perhaps when Jarno had read our letter he in- 
vented that fable on the spot. He might have told us 
something quite different if we had not been too hasty. 
What can they possibly wanti What can be their inten- 
tionsl What can Ther^se mean by a plan? Yes — it 
cannot be denied — Lothario is surrounded by secret 
agencies and combinations; I have had experience myself 
of their activity; I know that in a certain sense they 
concem themselves about the actions and the destinies 
of different people, arid manage to guide them. Of the 
designs to be served by these secrets, I understand no- 
-thing, but I can see clearly enough through this newest 
plan to rob me of Ther^se. On the one hand, they 
'paint Lothario's possible happiness before my eyes, per- 
haps only as a blind; on the other, I see the bride I 
honour and respect calling me to her heart. What ought 
I to dol What ought I to leave undonel" 
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Only have a littie patiencel" said Natalie; "täte a 
time for consideration. With regard to this stränge 
I only know thus much — we must not be over- 
in doing what can never be undone. If it be a 
or a made-up pian, we have steadfastness and 
ince to oppose to it; it must soon become evident 
ler the tale be true or an invention. If my brother 
has any hope of being able to marry Ther^se, it 
1 be. cruel to snatch away bis good fortunc in the 
moment when it is looking kindly on him. Only 
i wait to see whether he knows anything about.it, 
»hether he has any belief or hope himself." 
ortunately a letter from Lothario airived to confiim 
reasona for her advice: "I shall not send Jarno 
" he wrote; "one line from my own hand will be 
1 more to you than a messengei's most explicit 
j. I am certaio that TherSse is not the daughter of 
lother, and I cannot give up the hope of possessing 
intil she is convinced of it herseif; she can then 
.e calmly and deliberately between me and our 
1. I entreat you not to let him leave your side. 
brother's happiness — hia very life — depends on 
I piomise you, this suspense shall not last long." 
You see how the matter Stands,", said Natalie, look- 
;indly at Wilhelm; "give me your word of honour 
3 leave the house." 

Here you have it!" he exclaimed, giving her bis 
, "I will not lea.ve this house against your wilL I 
L God and my good genius that I have been guided 
ime^and by you." 

[atatie wrote an account of all that had happened 
ler^se, enclosed Lothario's letter, and declared that 
hould not allow Wilhelm to leave her house. 
'her^se answered: "I am not a littie surprised that 
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Lothario is convinced too, but surely towards his own 
sister he would not dissemble so far. I am annoyed — 
very much annoyed. I had better say nothing further. 
The best thing of all would be for me to come to you, 
but I must first settle poor Lydia; they are treating her 
cruelly, I am afraid we are all being deceived, and so 
deceived that we shall never have our eyes opened again. 
If our friend were of my mind, he would escape never- 
theless, and throw himself on his Ther^se's heart; no one 
should tear her from him; but I fear now that I shall lose 
him, and not regain Lothario. From him again they are 
tearing Lydia, by showing him a distant hope of pos- 
sessing me. But I will not say any thing more; it only 
makes the confusion greater. Time will show whether, 
as this goes on, the most delightful relations will not be- 
come so distracted, undermined and disturbed, that even 
when all is clear again they will be past help. If my 
friend does not make his escape in a few days, I shall 
come to you, to seek for him and hold him fast. You 
will wonder how it is that such a passionate feeling has 
gained the mastery over your friend Ther^se. It is not 
passion — it is a conviction that as Lothario could not be 
mine, this new friend will make the happiness of my life. 
Teil him this in the name of the little boy who sat with 
him under the oak, and rejoiced in his sympathy! Teil 
him in the name of Therfese, who met his offer with such 
heartfelt franknessl My first dream — of a life with 
Lothario — has departed far from my soul; the dream of 
life with my new friend is still present to my mind. 
Do people esteem me so lightly, that they think it is 
quite easy to me to exchange one lover for another at a 
momenfs noticel" 

"I rely upon you," said Natalie, giving Wilhelm this 
letter, "You will not escape. Remember" that the 

Wilhelm Mtister's A^enticeshi^. IL ZQ 
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of my life is in your hands. My existence is 
up and rooted in that of my brother, that he 
sufTer pain without my feeling the same, nor 
which does not make mc happy too. Yes, I 
say, that only through him I have leamt that 
can be moved and raiscd, and that in this 
e can be such joy, love and feeling as more 
ics cur every need." 

»pped; Wilhelm took her hand and exclaimed: 
nj this is the right time for true mutual con- 
e have never needed to know each other more 

my friend," she said smiling, with her own 
le, indescribable dignity, "it would not perhaps 
d, if I ivere to teil you now that what is tftlked 
lany books as love, — what the world calls love, 
as such, — has, all of it and always, appeared 
le nothing but a fable." 
have never lovedl" cried Wilhelm. 
■ or always," answered Natalie. 



CHAPTER V. 

3 this conversation they had been Walking up 
the garden. Natalie had pluckcd some very 

!-looking flowers, which were totaJly unknown 

1, and he asked their names. 

; say you have no idea for whom I am picking 

ay," said Natalie. "It is meant for my uncle, 

■e going to pay him a visit The sun is just 
brightly on the Hall of the Fast; I must take 
once, and I never go there without taking 

my uncle's favourite flowers. He was a 



Singular man, and subject to the most pecuHar im- 
pressions, For certain plants and animals — for certain 
people and places— indeed, even for certain kinds of 
min<erals, he had a decided preference, which could 
seldom be explained. He often used to say: 'If I had 
not from a child resisted my own inclinations so much 
— if I had not striven to widen my understanding and 
make it more universal, I should have been the narrowest 
and most intolerable man; for nothing is more intoler- 
able than exclusive eccentricity, where 'you have a right 
to expect pure and thorough action/ And yet he was 
obliged to confess that he should feel as if life and 
breath were failing him, if he did not from time to time 
indulge these feelings, and allow himself to enjoy with 
all his heart what he could not always commend or excuse. 
*It is not my fault,* he would say, *if I have not been 
able entirely to reconcile my impulses and my reason/ 
And then, generally, he would joke about me, and say: 
*Really, Natalie may be looked on as very fortunate, for 
her nature demands nothing of her but what the world 
wishes for and needs.'" 

While talking thus, they had reached the main build- 
ing again. She took him along a wide passage, to a 
door before which lay two granite sphinxes. This door 
was in the Egyptian style, a little narrower above than 
below, and its folding leaves of brass prepared you for 
some solemn — even awful — sight within. When therefore 
they opened, and admitted the person entering, into a 
hall in which art and life had completely abolished every 
recoUection of death, the change from solemn expecta- 
tion to unmingled cheerfulness was most agreeable. Well- 
proportioned arched recesses had been made in the walls, 
and in these stood large sarcophaguses; in the piers be- 
tween them were smaller openings, ornamented with ums 

20* 
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e remaining surface of the walls and of the 
was regularly dividcd, and on it, amidst 
varied borders, wreaths and decorations, 
bright and significant figures in compart- 
^ent sizes. The architectural portions of 
were encrustcd with that beautifui yellow 
1 has in it a tinge of red; and stripes of a 
imical composition, made most successfully ■ 
lis lazuli, gave unity and coherence to the 
same time satisfying the eye by a kind of 
this pomp and omament presented itself 
itectural proportions, and thus every one 
seemed raised above bimself, by leaming 
me, from this comb ination ofart, whatman 

to the door, on a splendid sarcophagus, 
]e figure of a noble-looking man, reclining 
I. He held a roll, on which fae seemed to 
:h quiet attention. This roll was so placed 
ds it contained could be read with ease. 
"icmtmlter io livi. 

>ok away a withered nosegay, and laid a 
fore her uncle's statue; for he it was who 

ed by this figure, and Wilhelm thought he 
member the features of the old^ gentleman 
on that unfortunate day in the wood, "We 
d many an hour here," said Natalie, "while 

being finished. In his last years, he col- 
1 him a nuniber of clever artists, and his 
iure was to help in devising and deciding 
ngs and Cartoons to these paintings." 

could not find words to express all his 
!5e objects that sutrounded him. "What 

in this Hall of the Fastl" he exclaimcd. 
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"It might quite as well be called the Hall of the Future 
or the Present Such was everything, and such it will 
be! Nothing is transitory, but he who is looking on and 
enjoying. This picture of a mother, pressing her child 
to her heart; why, it will outlive whole generations of 
happy mothers, Perhaps, centuries to come, some father 
wiÜ delight in looking at this bearded man, laying 
aside his gravity to play with his little son. And through 
all time the bride wül sit and look so bashful, and, 
whatever her inward wishes may be, will want to be 
comforted and reassured; and the bridegroom will listen 
as impatiently upon the threshold to know whether he 
may enter." 

Wilhelm's eyes wandered over countless pictures. 
From the first happy instinct of childhood to use and 
exercise all its limbs, though only in play, up to the 
calm reserved gravity of the philosopher: in a beautiful 
and living sequence, it was set forth how man pössesses 
no inborn inclination or capability that he does not need 
and use, From the first tender awakening of self-con- 
sciousness, when the girl pauses in raising her pitcher, 
to look with pleasure at her own likeness in the clear 
water up to those high solemnities, when kings and 
peoples at their altars call upon the gods to witness their 
treaties — everything was pictured there, füll of meaning 
and force. 

It was a World — a heaven — that surrounded the 
spectator in this place; and besides the thoughts sug- 
gested, and feelings excited, by these cultivated forms, 
something eise seemed to be present — something which 
took possession of a man's entire seif, Wilhelm feit this, 
though he could not account for it, "What is this," he 
exclaimed, "that independently of all the significance and 
import of these figures, and divested of all the sympathy 
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ich hunuui events jw^ desdnies iii9>ire us, af- 
so poweifully, asd at die same dme so swcetlrt 
: Xo me &om the wfaole, tbongh I do not fiilly 
ad tbat whole, aad trom each sepante pait, 
. catmot fully make each pait my own. What a 
lann secms to lie for me in tfaese sinfu^ these 
Lese heights and brcadüis, these masses and 
What is it diat makes tfaese figures, even when 
illy locAed at, and r^arded mercly as omameDt, 
itfull Yesi I feel that we migfat tioger on in 
e, rest in it, take ereiything in with the outward 
latte bappy, and at the same dme Ihink of and 
:Üdng quite different from wbat is Standing be- 
eyes.^ 

certainly, if we were able to descräie die happy 
which evetytfaing was aiianged, and, eithcr 
ixion Ol contrast, by nni^ or vaiiety of colour, 
ed to its place diat it looked exacüy as it oagfat 
loc^ed, and not ooe whit othenrise, and pro- 
1 effect as peifect as it was definite, we shottld 
upoited the reader to a place whicfa he wonld 
wish to quit 

large marble candelabras stood in the four 
>r the hall, and in the middle four smaller ones, 
beautifolly wron^t sarcophagus, whidi, to judge 
size, could have cootained a young person of 
lature. 

ie stopped by this monument, and laying her 
it, Sind: "My good uncle had a great fancy for 
of antique art He sometimes said: 'It is not 
early blossoms that fall — such as you can pre- 
those little spaces above; there are fruits which, 
nging on the bough, have long given us the 
>pc5, and yet a secret wenn has been at the 
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Same time the cause of their premature ripeness and their 
destruction.* I am afraid," she went on, "that what he 
Said was prophetic of that dear girl, who seems gradually 
to be withdrawing ftom our care,and tending towards 
this quiet dwelling." 

They were just going away, when Natalie said: "I 
must draw your attention to one thing more: do you see 
those semi-circular openings on each side, up abovel 
The choir can stand concealed there, and those brass 
Ornaments under the cornice serve to fasten the cur- 
tains, which by my uncle's Orders are to be hung up at 
every funeral. He could not live without music, and 
more especially vocal music; but he had this peculiarity 
— he did not like to see the singers. He used to say: 
*The theatre spoils us sadly, for on the stage it is as if 
the music were only of service to the eye — it accom- 
panies the movements, not the sentiments. At oratorios 
and concerts the figure of the singer is disturbing; true 
music is only meant for the ear; a beautiful voice is the 
most universal thing that can be imagined, and the pure 
effect of this universality is destroyed, when the circum- 
scribed individual that produces it places himself before 
our eyes. I like to see the man with whom I am to 
talk, for he is a single human being, whose appearance 
and character either give his discourse value or make it 
worthless; but the man who sings to me oughtto be in- 
visible; his appearance ought not to prejudice me in his 
favour, or lead me astray in any sense. In the latter case 
it is only one organ speaking to another, not mind to mind, 
not a World in its thousandfold varieties to the eye, not 
a heaven to men/ In the same way he liked to have 
the orchestra concealed as much as possible at the Per- 
formance of instrumental music: because the miqji be- 
came distracted and confus^d by th^ merely mechanical 
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efforts of the players, and the stränge gestures they are 
forced to make. • For these reasons he always dosed his 
eyes when listening to music, in order to concentrate 
his entire being on pure oral enjoytnent alone/' 

They were just going to leave the hall, when they 
heard the children rushing alöng the passage, and Felix 
shouting out: "No, I! No, I!" 

Mignon was the first to dash in at the open door, 
but she was out of breath, an^ could not utter a word, 
while Felix, still some way ofF, called out: "Mother 
Ther^se is herel" The children, it seemed, had run a 
race, in order to bring the news. Mignon lay in Natalie's 
arms; her heart was beating violently. 

"You naughty child," said Natalie, "has not all 
violent exertion been forbidden youl See how your heart 
is beating!" 

"Let it break!" said Mignon, with a deep sigh; "it 
has beaten too long already/* 

They had scarcely recovered from this sudden dis- 
turbance — this kind of constemation — when Ther^se 
came in. She darted up to Natalie, and embraced her 
and the poor child. Then tuming to Wilhelm, she gazed 
at him with her clear eyes, and said: "Well, my friend, 
how are matters now? You have surely not let them 
lead you astrayl" He took one step nearer to her, she 
sprang towards him and hung upon his neck. "Oh, my 
Ther^se!" he exclaimed. 

"My friend! my loved one! my husbandl Yes, I am 
thine for ever!" she cried, kissing him eagerly. 

Felix pulled her dress and called out: "Mother 
Ther^se, I am here too!" Natalie stood looking straight 
before her; suddenly Mignon put her left band to her 
heart, and stretching out her right arm violently feil down 
with a scream at Natalie's feet, to all appearance dead. 
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^ Their terror was great, for not the faintest move- 
ment, either of heart or pulse, could be detected. Wil- 
helm took her in his arms, and carried her up quickly; 
the body hung dangling over his Shoulder. The doctor's 
presence gave but little comfort; he and the young 
surgeon, whom we know already, exerted themselves in 
vain. It was not possible to call the dear child back 
into life. 

Natalie beckoned to Ther^se; the latter took her 
friend's hand, and led him out of the room. He was 
dumb, and as if bereft of speech; and had not the courage 
to meet her eyes. In this wäy he sat by her, on the very 
sofa on which he had first found Natalie, 

He thought rapidly over a succession of events — or 
rather he did not think — he simply allowed what he could 
not get rid of to work upon his mind. There are mo- 
ments in life, in which events fly backwards and forwards 
ceaselessly before us, like winged Shuttles, and weave a 
tissue the material and pattem of which we ourselves have 
more or less spun and designed. "My friend!" said The- 
r^se, breakyig the silence and taking his hand, "my be- 
loved one! let us hold together firmly in this moment, as we 
may often probably have to do in similar cases. These are 
the events which cannot be borne alone. Remember, my 
friend, and feel, that you are not alone — show that you 
love your Ther^se, first of all by sharing your grief with 
her." She embraced him, and clasped him gently to her 
bosom; he took her in his arms, and pressed her eagerly 
to himself. "That poor child," he exclaimed, "used to 
seek a refuge and protection on my uncertain breast in 
her moments of sadness; let the steadfast certainty of 
yours help me in this dreadful hour." They held each 
other in a firm embrace^ he feit her heart beat against 
his breast; but in his spirit all was desolate and empty; 
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Lhe images of Mignoc and Natalie flitted like 
n before his imaginatioQ. 

.taue came in. "Give us youi blessingl" exdaimed 
le. "Let US bc united before you in this sad mo- 

WiUielm had hidden his face on Ther^se's neck; 

a happy thing for him that he waa able to shed 

He neither heard nor saw Natalie come into the 
byt at the soimd of her voice his tears redoubled, 
IHiat God has joined together," said Natalie smiling, 
■e no wish to put asunder; but I cannot unite you, 
r can I praise you for allowing pain and afiection 
opietely to banish the remembrance of my brother 
^our hearts as seems to be the case." At thcse 

Wilhelm broke from Therise's arnis. 
Vhere are yOu goingl" exclaimed both the wotnen. 
,et me see the child that I have killed!" he cried. 
sfortune that ve can see witb our bodily eyes is 
lan an evil that is engraved on our minds by 
latioT); let us look at the departed angcll the serene 
sion on her face will teil us that it is well with 
As the two friends could not restrain Jhis ^tated 

they followed; but the good doctor met them on 
vay, and, with the young surgeon, stopped them 
;oing to see the dead girl, saying: "Remain away 
his sad sight, and let me, as far as it lies in the 
of my art, give some pemianence to the remains 

Strange child, I will at once apply the beautiful 
t only of erabalming, but of preserving in a body 
ipearance of life, to this dear litde creature. As 
saw her death, I had made my preparations, and 
he help of this assistant I have no doubt of suc- 
g in the present case. Only give rae a few days, 
3 not ask to see the dear child tili we have takcn 
'.0 the Hall of the Fast," 
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Again the young surgeon had that remarkabl^ in* 
strument-case in his band. "From whom can he have 
received thati" said Wilhelm to the physician, 

"I know it very well," answered Natalie; "he had it 
from his father who dressed your wounds in the wood." 

"Then I was not mistaken," cried Wilhelm; "I knew 
the ribbon again directly. Oh, do give it up to me! It 
was the first thing that brought me on the track of my 
benefactress. How much joy and sorrow such a lifeless 
öbject will outlive! It has been present at so much 
agony, and yet its threads are not wom out! It has ac^ 
companied so many at their last moments, and yet its 
colours are not fäded! It was present at one of the 
most beautiful moments in my own life — when I lay 
wounded on the ground, and your succouring form 
came in sight, just as that poor child, whose early 
death we are now mouming, with her hair all steeped 
in blood, was trying in the tenderest way to save my 
life." 

The friends had not had much time to talk over the 
sad event, and enlighten Fräulein Ther^se about Mignon, 
and the probable reason of her unexpected death, when 
strangers were announced; these, however, when they ap- 
peared, proved by no means stränge. Lothario, Jarno 
and the Abb6 entered the room. Natalie went forward 
to meet her brother; a momentary silence took place 
among the rest, and then Ther^se, with a smile, said to 
Lothario: "You could scarcely have expected to find me . 
here; at least it is not exactly advisable that we should 
seek one another out at such a time; nevertheless, afler 
so long an absence, I bid you heartily welcome," 

Lothario gave her his hand, and replied: "If we are 
to suffer and to bear privatiön, it had better be done 
in the presence of the good we love md long for, I ask 
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for no influence on your decision, and my confidence in 
your feeling, judgment and singleness of mind is still so 
strong, that I am quite willing to lay my own fate, and 
the fate of my friend, in your hands." 

The conversation then tumed at once to general, in- 
deed one might say, to unimportant subjects, and the 
party soon broke up into pairs for a walk. Natalie joined 
her brother, Ther^se walked with the Abb6, and Wilhelm 
stayed behind in the Castle with Jarno. 

The arrival of the three friends just when such a 
heavy sorrow was pressing on Wilhelm's heart, had ir- 
ritated and made matters worse, instead of diverting him 
from his grief. He feit annoyed and suspidous, and 
when Jarno reproached him for his morose silence, took 
no pains to hide his feelings. "What need is there for 
anything furtherl" he exdaimed. "Lothario arrives with 
bis coadjutors; and it would be stränge indeed if the 
mysterious powers of the old tower, who are always so 
wonderfuUy busy, did not exert their influence now, and 
carry out, who knows what stränge purposes, either on 
US or by our means. So far as I know these holy men, 
it seems to be their laudable intention at all times to sever 
what is united, and unite what is severed. The kind of 
fabric that is to result from this method of proceeding, 
is probably intended to remain an everlasting secret from 
our unhallowed eyes." 

"You are annoyed and bitter/' said Jarno; "that is 
very charming and right; if you would get thoroughly 
angry now, it would be better still." 

"That would not be difficult to bring about either," 
replied Wilhelm, "and I very much fear that this time 
people want to try not only my natural, but my acquired 
patience, to its very utmost." 

"Well then," said Jarno, "while we are waiting to 
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See how matters really mean to turn out, I should like 
to teil you something about the tower, as it seems to 
excite so much suspicion in your mind." 

"You are quite at libeity to try and distract my 
thoughts, if you like to risk the effort," replied Wilhelm; 
*'but my mind is just now so fuUy occupied, that I hardly 
know whether I shall be able to take a due interest in 
these most dignified adventures/' 

"I won't allow your present agreeable mood to scare 
me from explaining this matter properly to you," said 
Jarno. "You think me a clever fellow already, and you 
shall have reason yet to think me an honest one — be- 
sides, this time I have been commissioned." 

"I would rather you spoke from your own feeling, 
and from a real wish to clear up my doubts," replied 
Wilhelm, "and as I cannot listen to you without suspi- 
cion, why should I listen at all?" 

"Well," Said Jarno, "if I have nothing better to do 
just now than to teil a parcel of stories, I should think 
you had time to pay a little attention to them. Perhaps 
you will be more inclined to do so if I begin by saying: 
that all you saw in the tower was in fact only relics of 
a youthful attempt — an attempt begun most seriously by 
most of the initiated, though often mentioned with a 
smile now by all of them." 

"So all those grand signs and words were a mere 
mockeryl" exclaimed Wilhelm. "We are taken solemnly 
to a place which in itself inspires us with reverence, are 
shown the strängest visions, and receive roUs füll of 
beäutiful and mysterious sayings, of which, to be sure, we 
understand very little; it is revealed to us that hitherto 
we have been only apprentices, our apprenticeship is 
declared to b^ at an end, and lo! — we are no wiser 
than before " 
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that parchment within reachl" said Jarno; 
i a great deal that is very good in it; those 
laxims are by no means taken at random, though 
r very likely seem cmpty and dark to any one 
no experience with which to match them. Bat 
the so-called indentures, if you have them 

ainly, I have them quite within reach," replied 
: "such an amulet as that should always be 
1 one's bosom." 

I," said Jarno, smiling, "who knows whether its 
may not some day find a place in your head 
tV 
looked into it, and glanced over the first half. 
" he said, "refers to the development of artistic 
that is a matter on which others may talk; the 
lait treats of life, and there I am more at 

len began to read passages from the roll, speak- 
een them, and interspersing his reading with 
and anecdotes. "The hking of young people 
:ries, ceremonies and high-sounding phrases is 
oary, and often denotes a certain depth of char- 
.t that time of life we like to feel out whole 
id hold of and touched, even if only ia a dim, 

fasfaion. A youth, in the dim foreshadowing 
va mind, believes that he shall find much in a. 
thinks he ought to lay much weight on it, and 
shall be able to efiect much by its means. 
ire the feelings and opinions in which the Abbä 
ned a number of youths, partly on principle, 
)m inclination and habit, as he seems to have 
lociated sometime ago with a society which 

efTected much in secret I, more than the 
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others, found difficulty in reconciling myself to this möde 
of action. I was older than they, had had clear percep- 
tions even from a child, and wished for nothing better 
than cleamess in ever)rthing; I only cared to know the 
World as it was, and so far infected the rest and best of 
my companions with this hobby, that we ran a near 
Chance of tuming our entire mental culture into a 
wrong direction; for we began to see nothing but the 
faults and narrow-mindedness of others, and to fancy our- 
selves first-rate people. Here the Abb6 came to our 
aid: he taught us that we ought not to criticise people 
without interesting ourselves for their improvement, and 
that, in fact, working activity is the only position 
from which we can observe ourselves even. As he ad- 
vised US not to depart from the original forms observecj 
by the society, there remained something of law about 
our meetings; it was easy to trace the original mystic 
notions in the plan of our body, and later it assumed, 
as if by a figure, the form of a mechanics' guild, 
which rises into the regions of art Hence came the 
terms, Apprentices, Assistants and Masters. We wished 
to see with our own eyes, and form an archive of our 
knowledge of the world, which should be quite our own; 
hence arose the many confessions, partly dritten by our- 
selves, partly by others at our persuasion, and from 
which afterwards the different Apprenticeships were com- 
posed. It is not every one who is really concerned 
about his own education; many only want a recipe for 
comfort — a prescription for wealth or some other kind of 
happiness. All those who did not really want to stand 
upon their feet, were either put off by mystifications and 
humbug of some sort, or got rid of. We only pronounced 
those free who deeply feit and clearjy acknowledged the 
purpose for which they had been bom,. and who had 
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trained themselves sufficiently to go on their way with a 
certain amount of joy and ease." 

"Then in my case you were much too precipitate," 
Said Wilhelm, "for just from that very moment I have 
known less than ever what I can, wish, or ought to do." 

"It is not our fault that we have fallen into such 
confusion, and I hope our g:ood fortune may help us 
out again; meanwhile, listen: »He in whom there is much 
to be unravelled and developed will in due time be en- 
lightened about himself and the world^i Few can think 
and act. Thought expands, but it paralyses; action gives 
life, but nairows the mind/' 

Here Wilhelm intemipted him: "Pray don't read any 
more of those stränge sentences!" he cried. "They have 
puzzled me enough already." 

"Then I will keep to my story," said Jarno, half 
rolling up the parchment and only peeping into it oc- 
casionally. "I was the one who made the least use of 
the Society, and of my fellow-men; I am a very bad 
teacher, for I cannot bear to see people making awkward 
attempts, and I can't help calling out to any one, who I 
see has lost his way and is in danger of breaking his neck, 
even i£ he is Walking in his sleep. On this point I always 
got into trouble with the Abb6, for he maintains that 
error can only be cured by erring. We have often 
argued about you, too; he had taken an especial fancy 
to you, and to attract his notice in any great degree is 
not a Üiing to be despised. You must admit that when- 
ever I saw you I told you the piain truth." 

"You certainly did not spare me," said Wilhelm; 
"and you seem to remain true to your principles," 

"Whatever can there be to spare," replied Jarno, 
"when you see a young fellow of good abilities going 
the wrong way?" 
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"Excuse me," said Wilhelm; "I know very well that 
you have sternly denied me the slightest talent for acting; 
but though I confess that I have entirely given up the 
art, I cannot possibly, in my own mind, consider myself 
totally incapable of being an actor." 

"And yet in mine," said Jarno, "nothing can be 
clearer than that a man, who is only able to act himself^ 
is no actor. He who cannot transform himself, body and 
soul, into a number of other forms, does not deserve the 
name. For instance, you acted Hamlet very well, and a 
number of other parts, where you had the benefit of your 
own character and appearance, and the mood of the 
moment. This is all very well for an amateur theatre, 
or for any one who has no other course in life open to 
him. fWf should beware,** continued Jarno, looking into 
the roll again, "of cultivating any talent which we can 
never hope to practise in perfectionj Carry it to what- 
ever point you may, still, when once you clearly perceive 
the true merit of a master in the art, you will painfully 
regret the loss of time and power spent on your own 
bungling." 

"Do not readl" said Wilhelm, "I beseech you; go 
on speaking and explaining. So the Abb^ helped me to 
Hamlet by providing a ghost?" 

--"Yes, for he assured us that if it were possible to 
eure you at all, this was the only way." 

"And that was why he left the veil behind, and told 
me to ^yV 

"Yes, he went so far as to hope that your love of 
acting would be sated by the representation of Hamlet, 
and declared that you would never go on the stage 
again; I believed the reverse, and was right. We dis- 
puted about it that very evening after the Performance.*' 

^*Then you saw me act?" 

Wilhelm MeUUr*^ A^prenüceship, IJ, 21 
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"Certainly we did." 

"And who gave the ghostl** 

"That I cannot say. It was eith«- the Ahh6 or his 
twin-brother; I am inclined to Üiink the latter, as he is 
a trifle taller/' 

"Then you have secrets from each other toot'* 

"Friends can and must have secrets _/r(?w each other; 
but they are no secrets to each other." 

"I feel puzzled when I only think of all these 
puzzles, But give me some more explanations äbout the 
man that I owe so much to, and have so much cause to 
reproach." 

"What makes him so valuable to us," repUed Jarno, 
"and gives him to a certain extent dominion over us all, 
is the free, sharp eye, with which he is endowed by na- 
ture, for detecting all the powers that dwell in men, and 
that can be cultivated, each in its own way. . Most people, 
even the best, are but shortsighted; each of them values 
a certain set of qualities in himself and others, shows 
them the preference, and wishes them cultivated. The 
Abb6 is the very reverse of this; he understands and en- 
joys recognising and promoting ever3^hing. But here I 
must look at the parchment again: It is only all men 
taken together that constitute humanity — all powers to- 
gether, the world. These are often at strife, and while 
they are trying to destroy each other, Nature keeps them 
together, and reproduces them, From the lowest animal 
instinct for apy kind of handicraft, up to the highest 
exercise of the most intelligent art — from the lispiüg and 
crowing of a little child, up to the most exquisite utter- 
ances of an orator or singer — from a boy's first fight, up 
to the vast dispositions which are made for the defence 
and conquest of entire countries — from the merest good- 
nature and the most passing afFection, to the most 
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vehement passion, and enduring eamest union — from 
the simplest feeling of a sensuous present, to the faintest 
foreshadowings and hopes of the most distant spiritual 
future — all this, and far more, lies in human beings and 
must Jbe cultivated; — not in one man however, but .in 
many. Every gift is important, and must be developed. 
If one person promotes only what is useful, and another 
only what is beautiful, the two together maketup but 
one human being. Whatever is useful promotes itself, 
for it is produced by the multitude and is necessary to all, 
but the beautiful must be encouraged, for it is represented 
by few, and needed by many." 

"Stop!" cried Wilhelm. «I have read all that." 

"Only a few lines more," replied Jarno; "this is the 
Abb6 exactly: One power govems another, but none can 
form the other. In each gift — and there alone — lies the 
power to perfect itself; this is understood by so few 
people, and yet they wish to teach and act on others." 

"I do not understand it either," said Wilhelm. 

"But you will have to hear the Abb^ preach on this 
text often enough;^so let us always try to see clearly 
what we possess, and what can be cultivated in «j, and 
hold it fastjjlet us be just to others, for we are only 
worthy of esteem ourselves in so far as we know how to 
value others." 

"For Heaven's sake don't go on with those maxims! 
I feel them but a poor remedy for a wounded heart 
Rather teil me in your cruelly decided way, what you ex- 
pect öf me, and in what fashion I am to be sacrificed." 

"I assure you that some day you will beg our pardon 
for every one of these suspicions. It is your aifair to 
prove and choose; ours to stand by you. No one is 
happy until his indeterminate efforts have decided on 
their own limit Don't pin your faith on me, hold by 

21* 
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!; do not think of yourself — thlnk of what la 
out you. Leaxn, for iastance, to understand 
i first-rate qualities; see how sight and action 

arc inseparably connected, how unceasingly he 
raid, how hc expands and cairies every one 
h him. Wherever he is, he brings a whole world 
; his presence animates and excites others. On 

band, look at our good friend the doctor! HU 
ems to be the very opposiCe. While the fonner 

on the general whole, and producing effects 
- off, the latter is directing his clear gaze on to 
s that lie nearest; he does not so much elicit 
ite action, as provide the means for it; his 
re just like a well-managed farm ör hous^old; 
)iseless efficiency he helps each one fotward in 
pecuHar sphere; his knowledge is a continual 
i and spending, a receiving and imparting in 
othario, perhaps, is capable of destroying in one 
t the other had been years in buUding, but 
Lothario could in one moment impait to others 
r of restoring a bundredfold what he had de- 

: but a melancholy occupation," said Wilhelm, 
bliged to meditate on the unmixed superiority 
people at the very moment when you are at 
with yourself; such contemplations may be all 

for a man who is at peace, but they do not 
who is stirred by passion and uncertainty." 
and reasonable contemplation can never be 
," replied Jarno, "and while accustoming our- 

think of the better qualities of others, our own 
f lake their right place within us, and we gladly 
every false course of action to whicb imagina- 

have been tempting us. Try to rid your mind, 
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if possible, of every suspicion and misgivmg. Here 
comes the Abb6j treat him pleasantly until you have 
leamt more fuUy how much you owe him, The rogue! 
there he is, Walking between Natalie and Ther^se; Fll 
wager that he has some plan in his head. As on the 
whole he is rather fond of playing the part of Destiny, 
he cannot always resist his love for match-making 
either." 

Wilhelm, whose passion and annoyance had by no 
means been mitigated by all Jamo*s good and clever say- 
ings, thought his friend most indelicate in alluding to such 
a relationship at that moment; and said, with a smile it is 
true, but one not devoid of bittemess: "I should have 
thought a love for match-making might have been left 
to those who have a love for each other." 



CHAPTER VL 

The party met again, and our friends were forced to 
break off their conversation. A short time later a Courier 
was announced, who wished to deliver a Jetter into 
Lothario's own hands. The man was brought in; he 
looked vigorous and able, and his livery was handsome 
and in good taste. Wilhelm thought he knew him, and 
he was not mistaken; it was the man he had sent after 
Philine and the supposed Mariana, and who had^never 
retumed. He was just going to speak to him, when 
Lothario, who had been reading the letter, asked gravely 
and almost angrily: "What is your master's name?" 

*'0f all questions," answered the Courier respectfuUy, 
**that is the one I least know how to answer. I hope 
the letter will teil all that need be told, for I have no 
Orders to say anything." 
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"Let him be who he may," replied Lothario with a 

"as your master bas confidence enougb in me to 
such a men7 letter, he shall be welcome here." 
le will not kecp you waiting long," said tbe Courier 
i bow, and departed. 

)nly listen to this wild, ridiculous dispatch," said 
rio. "My unknown coirespondent writes; 'As a 
ul humour is said, when he puts in an appearance, 

the most agreeable of all guests,^and as I always 
his pleasant person about with me in the capacity 
relling companion, I am convinced that the visit 

I purpose paying to your well-beloved Grace will 
: takeu amiss; on the contrary, I hope that my ar- 
fill be to the perfect satisfaciion of the entire noble 
, from whom in due season I shall again depait, 
eg to remain, &c. &c. Count Snailfoot.'" 
rhat is a new family," said the Abb4. 
'ossibly some deputy Count," said Jamo. 
The secret is not difficult to guess," said Natalie; 
uld wager that it is cur brother Friedrich; he bas 
sned US with a visit ever since my uncle's death." 
lighlly guessed , oh , wise and beautiful sister ! " 
some one from a. neighbouring shrubbery, and an 
ibte-Iooking, merry young fellow at the same mo- 

appeared; Wilhelm was almost on the point of 

out. "What!" he exdaimed, "is our fair-hajred 

rogue to tum up here too)" 
lis drew Friedrich's attention; he looked at Wil- 

and exclaimed: "Verily, I should have been less 
;ed at beholding the famouE Pyramids here in my 
s garden, firmly as we know they are standing in 
— or the tomb of king Mausolus, which I am as- 

exists no longer, than to see you here, ray old 
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friend and frequent benefactor. You have my wärmest 
and best welcome!" 

After greeting and kissing them air round he rushed 
upon Wilhelm again, crying: "Make much of him for 
my sake — this hero, leader of armies and dramatic phi- 
losopher! On our first acquaintance, I dressed his hair 
terribly, — I may say, indeed, I hackled it, as if it had beeu 
flax, — and yet afterwards he saved me from a sound 
thrashing. He is as magnanimous as Scipio, and as 
generous as Alexander; occasionally too he falls in love, 
but without hating his riyals. Not indeed that he heaps 
coals of fire on the heads of his enemies, which people 
say is but a poor service to render any one; no, on the 
contrary, when any one has carried off his fair lady, he 
sends good and trusty servants to see that they do not 
dash their foot against a stone/* 

In this style he went on unceasingly, without any one 
being able to check him, and as none of the party could 
answer him in the same strain, he kept the conversation 
nearly to himself. "Don't be surprised," he exclaimed, 
"at my being so well-read in sacred and profane lore; 
you shall hear how I came by my knowledge." They 
asked him how matters were going with him, and where 
he came from, but maxims and old stories kept him from 
arriving at any clear explanation. 

Natalie said in a low voice to Therise: "This kind 
of merriment pains me; I would wager that he is not 
really happy." 

As, with the exception of a few jokes replied to by 
Jarno, Friedrich's fun could strike no answering chord 
in the party, he said: "There seems nothing left for me 
but to become grave too, in Company with this grave 
family; and as in these critical circumstances the bürden 
of my entire sins weighs heavily on my soul, I will 



\ 
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determine at once on making a füll confession, of which, 
however, you, my worthy gentlemen and ladies, shalj 
hear nothing. This noble-minded friend alone, who al- 
ready knows something of my life and doings, shall re- 
ceive it, and so much the more because he alone has 
any reason to ask for it. Are not you curious now/' he 
went on, tuming to Wilhelm, "to know the how and 
where — the when and whyl how the conjugation of the 
channing Greek verb Phileo, Philo and its derivatives is 
going onl" 

So saying, he took Wilhelm's arm and led him away, 
kissing and hugging him in every conceivable fashion. 
Friedrich had scarcely entered Wilhelm's room, when he 
discovered in the window a powder-knife with the in- 
scription "Remember me" "You take good care of 
your treasures,*' he said; "why, this is Philine's powder- 
knife, the same she gave you on the day I puUed your 
hair so unmercifully. I hope you have often thought 
of the beautiful girl, when you used it; I assure you, she 
has not forgotten you, and if I had not long ago banished 
every trace of jealbusy from my heart, I should not be 
able to look at you without envy." 

"Don't talk to me any more about that creature," 
replied Wilhelm. "I do not deny that it was some time 
before I could get rid of the agreeable impression her 
presence made upon me, but that was all.'' 

"Fiel for shame!" cried Friedrich. "Who would ever 
disown the girl he lovedl and you were as completely 
in love with her as any one could wish. Not a day 
passed without your giving her some present, and when 
a German givcs presents we may be certain that he 
loves. There was nothing left for me but to whisk her 
ofF, and the little ^scarlet officer managed it at last." 
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"What? were you the officer we saw at Philine's, 
and that she went ofF with?'* 

"Yes/* replied Friedrich, "the one you took for Ma- 
riana. WeVe so often laughed at your mistake." 

*'What cruelty," exclaimed Wilhelm, "to leave me in 
such suspenseT* 

"And then, too, to take the Courier you sent after us 
into our Service!" replied Friedrich. "He's a famous 
fellow, and has never left us once the whole time. And 
I love that girl just as madly as ever. She has bewitched 
me in such a manner that I almost feel in mythological 
case, and live in daily fear of some transformation." 

"Do teil me," said Wilhelm, "where you gained this 
extensive learningl I listen with astonishment to the 
Singular way of referring to old stories and fahles which 
you have adopted." 

"I became leamed, and, truth to say, very learned, in 
a most amusing way," said Friedrich. "Philine is with \ 
me now; we have hired an old castle from the man who i^ 
farms the estate on which it Stands, and we live there ' 
like the elves, as merrily as possible. We found a library 
there, small certainly, but select; containing a folio Bible, 
Gottfried's chronicles, two volumes of the Theatrum 
EuropcBum, the Acerra Philologica^ the works of Gryphius, 
and a few more less importaht books. Now, I must con- 
fess, that when we had romped to our heart's content, 
we began to find matters a little tedious, so we took to 
reading; but behold, before we were aware,.the tedium 
became more tedious than before! At last Philine hit 
upon the splendid idea of laying all the books open on 
a large table; we seated ourselves opposite to each other, 
and read one against the other, and only piecemeal, first 
out of one book and then out of another. This was 
most delightful! We could fancy ourselves in good 
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Society, where it is not considered polite to dwell on any 
one subject too long, or even to discuss it thoroughly; 
and we could fancy ourselves too in very noisy Company, 
where no one will let his neighbour get a word in edge- 
wise. We allow ourselves this amusement regularly every 
day, and are getting by degrees so leamed as to be an 
astonishment even to ourselves. There is nothing new 
for US now under the sun; our knowledge offers us some 
authentic proof for everything. We vary this mode of 
instructing ourselves in many different ways. Sometimes 
we read by a broken old hour-glass which runs out in a 
few minutes. The one of us who has not been reading 
tums it in a moment, and begins to read out of one of 
the books, and scarcely is the sand in the lower glass 
than the other begins with a sentence, so that we really 
study in true academic style, only that our lessons are 
shorter and our studies extremely varied." 

"I can quite understand this wild way of going on," 
Said Wilhelm, "when once such a merry couple have 
come together, but how such a flighty couple can stay 
so long together, is a matter more difficult to conceive." 

"That's just the happiness and the misfortune!" cried 
Friedrich. "Philine dares not be seen — indeed, she can- 
not bear even to look at herseif; she is in the family 
way. Nothing was ever so shapeless and ridiculous in 
the World. A short time before I left her, she happened 
to pass before a glass. *Pah!' she said, tuming away; 
*why ifs Frau Melina as she lived and moved! odious 
sight! one looks perfectly vile.'" 

"I must confess," said Wilhelm, "that it will be rather 
funny to see you two as father and mother." 

"It certainly is an absurd piece of folly that, in addi- 
tion to everything eise, I should have to be considered a 
father; but she maintains it, and the time agrees. At first 
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that confounded visit which she paid you after Hamlet 
put me out a little." 

«What Visit?" 

" You have surely never quite slept away the remem- 
brance of that visit 1 The charming, tangible ghost of 
that night, though you may not know it, was Philine. 
The Story was certainly a bitter dowry for me, but if a 
man cannot put up with such things hie ought not to 
fall in love. Paternity, after all, is only a question of 
conviction; I am convinced, and so I am a father. This 
will show you that I know how to use logic in the right 
place. And if the child does not laugh itself to death 
the moment it is bom, it may tum out, if not a useful, 
at all events an agreeable Citizen of the world." 

While the two friends were amusing themselves by 
talking over these frivolous matters, the rest of the party 
had entered on a grave conversation. Friedrich and 
Wilhelm had scarcely left them, when the Abb^ took the 
others unperceived into a room entered from the garden, 
and when they were seated began his Statement:" 

"We have," he said, "asserted in general terms, that 
Fräulein Ther^se is not the daughter of her mother; it 
is necessary that we should explain ourselves on this 
subject in detail. Here is the story, and I offer to 
authenticate it in every possible way. 

"Frau von *** passed the first years of her married 
life very happily with her husband; they suffered how- 
ever from one misfortune: the children, to whose arrival 
they had more than once looked forward with hope, 
came into the world dead; the third time this happened, 
the physicians announced that the mother was in the 
greatest danger, and prophesied her certain death if she 
should ever have another child. They were then com- 
pelled to come to some resolution; they did not wish to 
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heir maniage; in a social point of view it suited 
well for that. In the cultivation of her mind, 
in amount of social display, and in the pleasures 
Frau von *»* tried to find some compensation 
lOther's happiness which had been denied her, 
d on indulgently and cheerfully when her hus- 
;an to take a fancy to a young lady who 
the entire housekeeping, possessed a beautiful 
id a Sterling characten After a short time, ia- 
m von *** paved the way herseif to an ar- 
t by which this good-natured girt gave way to 
S of Ther^se's father, continuing at the same 
care of the house, and showing, if possibie, 
e attention and Submission to its mistress than 

some time, she announced that there was hope 
:oming a mother, and at this juncture the same 
hough quite differently originated, occuired to 
and and wife. Herr von *** wished to have 
of one he really loved acknowledged as legiti- 
his own house, and Frau von •**, annoycd 
igh the indiscretion of her physician her con- 
i become known in the neighbouihood, thought 
consideration by means of a supposititious 
i by such a concession to letain an ascendancy 
use, which, under existing circumstances, she 
i of losing. She was more reserved than her 
and perceiving bis wish, knew how to prepare 
)r an explanation without making any advances. 
her own cooditions, and gained nearly every- 
asked; thus arose that will in which so litüe 
seemed to have been made for the child. The 
:ian was dead; they applied to a young, active 
r man, and rewarded him well^ to him it waa 
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an additional honour to expose and improve upon the 
precipitation and want of tact of his deceased coUeague. 
The true mother consented not unwillingly; the decep- 
tion was well managed, Ther^se came into the world, 
and was imputed to a step-mother, while her own, by 
venturing out too soon, became a victim to the fraud, 
and diedy leaving the good man inconsolable. 

"Frau von *** mean while had entirely gained her 
end; in the eyes of the world she was the mother of a 
sweet child, whom she paraded before them most ex- 
travagantly; at the same time, she was freed from a rival 
whose Position she had not been able to look on without 
envy, and whose influenae, at least in the future, she 
feared in her secret heart. She loaded the child with 
tenderness, and in moments of familiär confidence knew 
so well how to attract her husband to herseif by deep 
sympathy with his loss, that he gave himself up to her, 
you might say, entirely, placing both his own and the 
child's happiness in her hands so completely, that not 
tili a Short time before his death, — and even then, to a 
certain extent, only through his grown-up daughter, — did 
he regain the position of master in his own house. This, 
fair Ther^se, was probably the secret that your father in 
his illness longed to reveal to you; it was this;. which, 
now that our young friend (who by the strängest com- 
bination in the world has become your betrothed) is ab- 
sent, I wished to lay before you in detail. Here are the 
papers; they will strictly prove all that I have asserted, 
From them you will see at the same time how long I 
have been on the track of this discovery, and how im- 
possible it was for me to arrive at any certainty earlier; 
how I did not dare to teil my friend of the possibility 
of our good fortune, knowing the deep wound a second 
disappointment of his hopes would have cau^ed. Yqu 
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will understand Lydia's suspicions; for I am quite wilHng 
to confess that I did not favour our friend's attachment 
to that good girl, after discovering that I might look for- 
ward to his marriage with Therme." 

No one made any reply to this story. A few days 
later, the ladies returned the papers without comment 

There were plenty of resources at hand to amuse the 
party, beside which, the neighbourhood ofFered so many 
attractions, that they enjoyed making excursions to see 
its beauties, sometimes alone, sometimes together, on 
horseback, driving, or on foot On one of these occa- 
sions Jarno discharged his commissfon, and gave Wil- 
helm the papers, appearing however to ask for no deci- 
sion from him. 

"In the very stränge jposition in which I find my- 
self/' said Wilhelm, after this, "I need only repeat to you 
what I Said at first and at once, in Natalie's presence, 
and Said certainly with a pure and single heart: Lothario 
and his friends have a right to demand any sacrifice 
from me: in saying this, I Tay all my Claims on Ther^se 
in your hands; ohly procure me a speedy dismissaL Oh, 
my friend, the matter does not require much considera- 
tion! During the last few days, I have feit that it costs 
Therise trouble even to keep up a mere show of the 
warmth with which she greeted me on her arrival here; 
I have been robbed of her affection, or rather I never 
possessed it." 

*'Such cases are probably better settled grädually, 
by silence and patient waiting," replied Jarno, "than by 
many words; the latter always produce a kind of embar- 
rassment and ferment." 

"I should have thought," said Wilhelm, "that just 
this case allowed of the calmest and most simple decision. 
People have so often reproached me for being dilatory 
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and undecided; and now that I have for once made itp 
my mind, why do they commit the very same fault witl^ 
regard to me, for which they have been blaming mel 
Does the world take so much trouble with our education 
only to show us that it does not choose to be educated 
itsein No, don't grudge me any longer the pleasant 
feeling that I am freed from an unsuitable connexion, 
into which I feil with the purest intentions in the world." 
Notwithstanding this request, some days passed, during 
which he neither heard anything more on the subjedt, 
nor noticed any further change in his friend's behaviour; 
their conversation was confined to general and indif- 
ferent topics. 



CHAPTER VII. 

One day, when Natalie, Jarno and Wilhelm were 
sitting together, Natalie began: "You are thoughtful, 
Jarno; I have noticed it for some time already." 

"Yes, I am," her friend answered; "I see an importaht 
affair before me, for which we have long been prepared, 
and which must now be taken in hand. You have a 
general idea of it, and I may certainly speak freely be- 
fore our young friend, as it must depend on him whether 
he will take a share in it. You will not see me here 
much longer, for t am on the point of embarking for 
America." 

"America!" said Wilhelm with a smile. "I should 
not have expected to hear of such a romantic scheme 
from you, and still less that you would have chosen mc 
as your companion." 

"When you are thoroughly acquainted with our plan," 
said Jarno, "you will give it a better name, and perhaps 
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even be prepossessed in its favour. Listen to me. It 
needs only a slight knowledge of what is now going on 
in the world, to see that we are on the veige of great 
changes, and that there is very little securitj for property 
an3rwhere." 

^I have no dear idea of what is going on in the 
World," intemipted Wilhelm, ^and I have only just begiin 
to trouble myself about my property. Perhaps I shoold 
have done better to try and forget it still longer, if care 
for its safety makes people so hjfpochon^riacaL" 

^Hear me out/' said Jarno; "age ought to caie, in 
Order that youth may for a time be free from care. The 
balance in human affairs can unfortunately only be 
restored by contrasts. At the present time, it is anything 
but advisable to possess property in one place only, or to 
trust your money to only one investment; and yet on the 
other band it is difficult to exercise supervision aver one's 
affairs in many places; we have therefore originated some- 
thing different A society shall go forth from our old 
tower, which shall spiead itself abroad in all parts of the 
World, and into which people from all parts of the world 
can be admitted. We shall mutually assure each otlier's 
I existence against the possibility of some revolution driving 
! one or other of us entirely from his property. I am now 
going to America, in order to tum to account the ad- 
vantageous relations which our friend established during 
his stay there. The Abb^ intends going to Russia, and 
you shall choose, in case you like to join us, wheäier 
you will help Lothario in Germany, or go with me. I 
should think you would prefer the latter ; a long joumey 
is extremely useful for a young man." 

Wilhelm checked himself and answeared: "Your olBTer 
deserves all consideration; for my motto will soon be: 
The furthcr off, the better. I hope you will teil me more 
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about your plan. It may proceed from my ignorance of 
the World, but such an alliaijce seems to me beset with 
insuperable difficulties " 

"Of which the greater part," answered Jarno, "will 
be removed only by the fact that up to the present time 
our party has been few in number, and those few have 
been honest, clever, decided people, possessing that sense 
for the universal from which alone a sense for what is 
social can arise." 

Friedrich had hitherto been a listener only, but now 
he replied: "111 go too, if you ask me prettily." 

Jarno shook his head. 

"Well, what fault have you to find with mel" Friedrich 
continued. "Young^olonists are wanted in a new colony 
— I bring them with me at once, and merry colonists 
too, I can assure you. And then too I know of another 
kind good girl who is out of place now on this side of 
the water — that sweet, charming Lydia. What is the 
poor child to do with all her pain and sorrow, if she 
cannot find some opportunity of casting it into the 
depths of the sea, and if some honest man does not take 
pity onher? I should have thought, friend of my youth, 
that as it's in your line to comfort the forsaken, you 
would have decided on each of us taking his sweetheart 
under his arm, and foUowing the old gentleman." 

This proposal annoyed Wilhelm, and he answered 
with affected calmness: "I do not even know whether 
she is free; and as on the whole I do not seem to be 
fortunate in courtship, I would rather not make the 
attempt" 

Natalie answered: "Brother Friedrich, you fancy that 
your own thoughtless way of acting will suit others too, 
Our friend deserves a woman's heart that will belong to 
him alone — that will not be moved by recoUections of 
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others, wliile at his side; it was only with a thoroughly 
reasonable, pure character like Ther^se's that such an 
experiment could be looked upon as advisable." 

"An experiment!" cried Friedrich; "in love everything 
is an experiment Whether in an arbour or before the 
altar — whether with embraces or with a gold ring — 
whether to the chirp of the cricket or to the sound of 
drums and trumpets, if s always an experiment, and owes 
everything to chance/* 

"I have always noticed," replied Natalie, "that our 
principles are a Supplement to our lives. We are so 
glad to dress up our faults in the garment of some valid 
law. You had better take care which way the fair 
maiden who has fascinated you so powerfully and holds 
you so fast, is going to lead you." 

"She is on a very good road herseif," replied 
Friedrich; "the road to sainthood. She has certainly 
taken a round-about way, but so much the surer and 
merrier; Mary Magdalene went the same road, and who 
knows how many more besidel On the whole, sister, 
you ought not to mix yourself up in any talk about love. 
I believe you will never marry, unless some day a bride 
is missing somewhere, and then with your usual good- 
nature you wiU resign yourself to be the Supplement of 
somebod/s life. So let us settle our business with. this 
man-stealer at once, and come to some agreement about 
our travelling party." 

"You are too late with your proposals," said Jarno; 
"Lydia is provided for already." 

"In what wayl" said Friedrich. 

"I have made her an offer of marriage myself," 
replied Jarno. 

"Old gentleman," said Friedrich, "you've been per- 
forming a, fr^ak there, to which, if regarded as a sub- 
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stantive, various adjectives, and consequently if regarded 
as a subject, various predicates might be found." 

"I must candidly confess," replied Natalie, "that it is 
a dangerous experiment to appropriate a girl just when 
she is in a State of desperation from love to some 
one eise." 

"But I have risked it," replied Jarno; "and on öne 
condition she will be mine. And believe me, there is 
nothing in the world so valuable as a heart that is 
capable of love and passion. Whether it has loved or 
still loves is not the question. The love that is spent 
on another has almost more charm for me than the love 
that might be spent on myself; for I see the strength 
and power of this beautiful feeling, and the pure vision 
is not disturbed by self-love." 

"Have you spoken to Lydia latelyl" replied Natalie. 

Jarno smiled and nodded; Natalie shook her head, 
saying as she rose from her seat: "I really do not know 
what to make of ydu all; however, you shall not con- 
fuse me." 

She was just going to leave them, when the Abb6 
came in, with a letter in his hand, and said to her: 
"Pray remain! I have a proposal here in refer^ce to 
which your advice will be welcome. Your late uncle's 
friend, the Marquis, whom we have beeö expecting for 
some time, must be here in a few days. He writes me 
Word that he is not so much at home in the German 
languäge as he had fancied, and needs a companion 
who is master of that, and of one or two others beside; 
that, indeed, as he wishes to go more into scientific than 
political circles, such an interpreter is absolutely neces* 
sary to him. I can imagine no one more suited for this 
Office than our young friend. He knows the languäge, 
and is well-informed on many Other subjects, and it will 
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be very advantageous for him to see Gennany in such 
good Society and under such favourable conditions. Till 
a man has seen his native land he has nö Standard by 
which to judge foreign countries. What do you say, my 
friendst What do you say, Natalie?" 

No one found any objection to the plan; Jarno did 
not even seem to consider his own American plan as 
a hindrance, because he had in no case intended to 
Start at once; Natalie was silent, and Friedrich quoted 
various proverbs on the uses of travelling. 

Wilhelm's inward indigriation at this new proposal 
was so great that he could hardly hide it. He saw now, 
only too clearly, that there was a preconcerted schäme 
\ to get rid of him as soon as possiblej and the worst 
point of the matter was, that they allowed it to appear 
so evidently — so entirely without consideration for his 
feelings. The suspicions aroused by Lydia, and all his 
own experiences, came back vividly to his mind, and 
the natural way in which Jarno had explained matters 
seemed, like all the rest, a mere piece of acting. 

He mastered his feelings however, and answered: 
"This ofFer certainly deserves mature consideration." 

"A speedy decision may possibly be necessary," re* 
plied the Abb6. 

"I am not prepared for that at present," answered 
Wilhelm. "We can wait tül this man appears, and then 
see whether we suit one another. One main condition 
however must be agreed to beforehand, and that is, 
that I may take my boy Felix with me, and introduce 
him everywhere." 

"That condition will scarcely be granted," replied 
the Abb6. 

"And I do not see/* exclaimed Wilhelm, "why l 
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should submit to conditions dictated by any man what- 
ever; or why, if I wish to see my native land, I must 
needs do so in the Company of an ItalianV 

"Because/' replied the Abb6 with a certain impressive 
gravity, "there are always reasons why a young man 
should travel with some one eise." 

Wilhelm, feeling that he should not be able to keep 
his temper much longer, as even Natalie's presence was 
only able to make his Situation in some degree bearable, 
answered somewhat hurriedly: "Let me only have a short 
time for reflection; I suspect it will not take long to 
decide whether I have reason to make any further con- 
nexions, or whether — which is far more likely — feeling 
and wisdom will not imperatively command me to break 
loose from so many bonds, — bonds which threaten me 
with a perpetual and miserable captivity." 

He uttered these words" in great agitation of mind. 
A glance at Natalie calmed him in some measure, as in 
that moment of passionate feeling her appearance and 
real worth impressed him more than ever. 

"Yes," he said to himself when he was alone, "con- 
fess that you love her, and that you feel once more what 
it is to love with a man's whole strength. I loved Ma- 
riana in this way, and feil into such fearful mistakes with 
regard to her; I loved Philine, and could not help de- 
spising her; Aurelia I esteemed, and could not love; I 
honoured TherJse, and fatherly love took the form of an 
attachment; and now, when all the feelings that ought to 
make a man happy are united in my heart, I am forced to 
fly! Oh! why must the unconquerable wish to possess, 
associate itself <with all these feelings and perceptionsl 
Why, without possession, will these feelings and convic- 
^ions inevitably and thoroughly destroy every other kind 
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of happinessl Shall I ever be able in future to enjoy 
the sunshine, the beautiful world, society, or any other 
blessing] Shall I not always be saying to myself: Na- 
talie is not there! and yet, alas! to me Natalie will be 
always there. If I close my eyes, she will stand before 
me; if I open them she will hover between me and every 
other object, like the impression left on one's eyes by 
a dazzling vision. Has not the figure of the Amazon 
been always present to your imagination, though it passed 
by so quickly] and you did not know her then— you 
had only seen her. Now that you know her — that you 
have been so near to her, and that she has shown so 
much interest in you, her qualities are as deeply en- 
graven in your mind as ever her likeness was on your 
senses. It is tormenting to be always seeking, but far 
wörse to have foünd, and then be forced to forsake. 
What more can I desure now in this world? What region 
— what city contains such a treasure as thisl and I am 
to travel — only in order to find inferior beings? Is life 
like nothing but a race-course, where people must turn 
back directly they have reached the end? And does 
what ever is good and noble stand there like a fixed 
immoveable goal only, from which men have to take 
horse and hasten away, directly they fancy they have 
reached it, while those whose desire is fixed on earthly 
goods, can get what they long for in every region under 
heaven, or even at the common fair. 

"Come, dear child!" he called out to his little boy, 
who just then came running up; "come and be every- 
thing to me, now and always. You were sent me tb 
make up for the loss of your own beloved mother; you 
were to compensate for the second mother whom I had 
destined for you, and now you have a still larger void 
to fiU up. Come, engage my heart — occupy my mind, with 
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your beauty, your sweetness, your desire for knowledge 
and your talents!" 

The boy was busy over a new toy; his father tried 
to improve it for him; directly he had succeeded in put- 
ting it in Order, the child lost all pleasure in it. "You 
are a true mortal," exclaimed Wilhelm; "come, my son, 
come my brother, let us amuse ourselves in the world 
without end or aim as well as we can." 

His resolution to go away, taking Felix with him, and 
to divert his mind by seeing the world, was now beeome 
a settled purpose. He wrote to Werner for money atid 
letters of credit, and sent Friedrich's Courier with strict 
Orders to retum quickly. Annoyed as he feit with the 
Test of his friends, the relation between himself and Na- 
talie remained pure and uninjured as ever. He confided 
his intentions to her; she too took it as an acknowledged 
fact that he was free to go, and that it would be neces- 
sary, and though he feit pained by this apparent in- 
difference, her presence and kindness thoroughly calmed 
him. She advised him to visit certain towns, in order 
to make- the acquaintance of her friends there. The 
Courier retumed, bringing what Wilhelm had asked for, 
but Werner did not seem satisfied with this new ex- 
cursion. "My hopes," he wrote, "that you were becom- 
ing reasonable, are once more deferred for a season. 
Wherever are you all rambling to now? and what has 
beeome of the lady of whose assistance in our farming- 
matters you gave me some hopel The other friends too 
are not there, and the whole business has been tumed 
over to the lawyer and myself. It is fortunate that he 
understands law as thoroughly as I do finance, and that 
we are both accustomed to be prettily well loaded. 
Fare thee well! Your erratic ways shall be forgiven, 
^5 without th^m w^ could ppt h^ve ^stablished ouf«- 
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selves so well in this part of the country as we have 
done." 

So far as outward matters were concemed, Wilhelm 
might have set off now at any moment, hut his xmnd 
was still held fast by two hindrances. They persisted in 
refusing to show him Mignon's body, before the obsequies 
intended to be held by the Abb^, and for this solemnity 
the preparations were not yet complete. The doctor, too, 
had been snmmoned away by a stränge letter from the 
country parson. This related to the Harper, and Wil- 
helm wanted further information about his fate. 

In this condition, he could und no rest for sotd or 
body, either by day or night. When every one eise was 
asleep, he would wander about the house. The presence 
of those old, well-known works of art attracted and at 
the same time repelled him. He could neither hold the 
things around him fast, nor let them go; everything 
brought everything eise back to his recoUection) he could 
look down on the entire circle of his life, but, sad to say, 
the ring lay broken into pieces at his feet, and seemed as 
if it would never unite again. The pictures and statues 
that his father had sold seemed to him a s3m[ibol of him- 
seif: — that he was to be partly shut out from the quiet 
and complete possession of what was desirable in this 
World, and partly robbed of it, either through his own 
fault or the fault of others. Sometimes he became so 
lost in these stränge, sad' meditations, as almost to fancy 
himself a ghost, and even while touching and handling 
the objects around him, he could hardly resist questioning 
whether he was alive there and then. 

It was only the acute pain that sometimes seixed him 
when he remembered how wrongfully he was being forced 
to forsake all that he had found — found for the second 
time, — only his tears, that restored him to a sense of 
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existence. It was in vain that he tried to remember how 
fottunate his circumstances were in reality: "I see," he 
would cry out, "that everything eise is as nothmg, If the 
one thing, that for human beings is worth all the rest, is 
wanting!" 

The Ahh6 announced the arrival of the Marquis. 
**You seem determined," he said to Wilhelm, "to set out 
on your joumey alone with your little boy, but you 
really ought at least to make the acquaintance of this 
man; wherever you may meet him in after life, he will 
be sure to be useful to you." The Marquis appearedj 
he was not by any means an old man — one of those 
well-built, agreeable figures you meet among the Lom- 
bards. In his youth he had formed acquaintance with 
Natalie's uncle, — who was considerably his senior, — flrst in 
the army, and later in affairs; after this they had travelled 
through a great part of Italy together, and most of the 
works of art which the Marquis found here, had been 
bought or procured in his own presence and in con- 
nexion with happy incidents that he had by no means 
forgotten. 

The Italian has altogether a deeper feeling for the 
high dignity of art than other nations. Every man who 
does any thing at all, wishes to be styled Artist, Master 
or Professor, and by this passion for a title at least, if 
by nothing eise, acknowledges that it is not enough to 
catch up som^thing merely by tradition, or tb attain a 
certain facility by practice; he confesses that every man 
ought to be capable of exercising thought in relation to 
what he does; — of laying.down principles, and making 
clear to himself and others, the reasons why he does one 
thing in preference to another. 

The stranger was affected at seeing these treasures 
again without their possessor, but delighted to find th« 
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spirit of bis friend still speaking through those Jie had 
left behind him. They went through all Üie various works 
of art, and found great pleasure in being able to make 
tbemselves mutually understood. The Marquis and the 
Abb6 led the conversation; Natalie, who feit as if she 
were with her uncle again, was quite at home in their 
opinions and sentiments; Wilhelm, if he wanted to un- 
derstand what they were saying, was obliged to translate 
it into theatrical terms; and as to Friedrich, they had 
enough to do to keep his joken within due bounds. 
Jarno was seldom present. 

On hearing the remark that first-rate works of art 
were so rare in modern days, the Marquis said: ^It is 
no easy thing to perceive and estimate what circum- 
stances must do for an artist; and then too, even with 
^ the greatest genius and the most decided talent, the de- 
mands that he must make upon himself are endless— 
the diligence that he must apply to the cultivation and 
development of his genius and talent unspeakable. 
Now, if circumstances do but little for him — if he sees 
that the world is easily satisfied and does not ask for 
more than an easily understood, pleasing and agreeable 
semblance, it would be stränge if indolence and self-love 
did not tie him down to mediocrity; stränge if he did 
not prefer bartering fashionable trash for fame and 
money, to choosing the right way, which leads more or 
less to a pitiful ma^rtyrdom. This is the reason why the 
artists of our own day are always offering, but never 
give. They wish to keep us charmed, but not to satisfy 
us; nothing is more than hinted at, and you can find 
neither basis nor details. It is only necessary to pass a 
few hours quietly in a gallery, noticing which are the 
works of art most attractive to the crowd — which are 

pwß^d and which peglected;— eift^r this you will fe^l 
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but little pleasure in the present, and but little hope for 
the future." 

"Yes/' replied the Abb6, "and thus the lovers of art 
and the artists mutually train each other; the purchaser 
only looks out for a general, indefinite kind of enjoy- 
ment; the work of art is to please him much in the same 
way as a work of nature, and people believe that the 
Organs necessary to the enjoyment of art develope them- 
selves without effort, like the tongue or the palate — that 
they can pronounce upon a work of art as they could 
upon a dish at dinner. They do not understand the 
quite different kind of culture required if you wish to 
raise yourself to the true enjoyment of art. The thing 
that seems most difficult to me, is the kind of isolation 
which a man must bring about in himself, if he wishes 
to cultivate himself in any way; this accounts for the' 
large amount of one-sided educations, each of which never- "" 
theless takes upon itself to dogmatize about the whole." 

"What you are saying is not quite clear to me," said 
Jarno, coming up at that moment. 

"No," replied the Abb6, "it is difficult to explain 
one's seif clearly and briefly on this point. Thus much 
only I will say: any one who lays claim to different 
kinds of work and of enjoyment, must, at the same time, 
be capable of cultivating in himself different Organs in- 
dependently of each other. He who wishes to enjoy 
everything with his whole riature — to unite everything 
outside of himself into one delight, will spend his time 
in an endless and unsatisfied effort. How difficult it is 
— though apparently so natural — to look at a good statue, 
or a first-rate painting apart from every other considera- 
tion but itself, to listen to einging for its own sake alone, 
to admire the actor in the actor, to delight in a building 
for the sake of its intringic harmony and its l?istipg 
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qualities. But we see most people treating decided works 
of art as if they were lumps of soft clay. The chiselled 
marble is to remodel itself instantly, and the firm pile of 
building to expand or contract according to their pre- 
dilections, opinions or capricesj the painting is to teach, 
the play to do us good, and each thing to be everjrthing. 
In truth, because most people have no distinct form — 
"because they cannot give themselves and their doings 
any definite shape, they labour to deprive other objects 
of their distinct form, that everything mäy tum into the 
same light, uncertain stuiT of which they are made them- 
selves. They reduce everything at last to its so-called 
tffed; everything is to be relative, and so in fact every- 
thing becomes relative, except their own folly and want 
of taste, which nile in the most absolute fashion." 

"I understand you," replied Jarno; "or rather I quite 
see how what you say agrees with the principles you 
hold so firmly; but I could not possibly be so hard on 
my fellow-creatures — poor devilsJ Yet I know plenty of 
them, who on looking at the grandest works of art or 
nature, are instantly reminded of their own most paltry 
desires — who take their conscience and their morality 
with them to the opera — who cannot lay aside their love 
and hatred even when entering a classic colonnade, and 
in their own conceptions, must cut down everything 
that is brought them from without — even the best and 
grandest — in order, in some degree, to connect it with 
their own poverty-stricken natares." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

In the evening the Abb^ summoned them to Mignon's 
funeral. The wholc pajrty proceeded to the Hall of the 
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Fast, and found it illuminated and decorated in the 
most remarkable manner. The walls were so covered 
with sky-blue draperies, that only the frieze above, and 
the plinth below appeared to view. Large wax torches 
were burning in the four candelabra in the corners, and 
others of a proportionate size in the four smaller ones 
which stood round the sarcophagus in the centre. By 
this last stood four boys, dressed in sky-blue and silver; 
they held large fans, made of ostrich feathers, with which 
they seemed to be wafting air to a figure resting on the 
sarcophagus. The Company seated themselves, and two 
invisible choirs began to sing very sweetly, asking: 
"Whom are ye bringing into this quiet Company?" The 
four boys answered with lovely voices: "We are bring- 
ing you a weary playfellow; let her rest with you tili 
her heavenly sisters waken her again with their Joyful 
shouts." 

CHOIR, 

Welcome! thou first-fruit of youth in our circle! But 
we mourn as we welcome thee. Ma/st thou be foUowed 
neither by youth nor maidenl May age alone, calmly 
and willingly, draw near these quiet halls, and the dear/ 
dear child rest in serious Company! 

BOYS. 

Ah! how reluctantly we brought her hither! And, 
alas! she must remain here! Let us stay here too, let us 
weep — weep by the side of her coffin! 

CHOIR. 

But look at her strong wings! Look at her light, 
pure robe! See how the golden band bn her head gleams, 
and gaze on her beautiful, dignified rest! 
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BOYS. 

Ah! but the wings do not raise her; her robe does 
liot flutter now in meny play; when we crowned her with 
roses she used to look sweetly and kindly at us. 

CHOIR. 

Look up with the eyes of your spirits! May that 
transfqrming power live in you which bears our best and 
loveliesty and life itself, up beyond the starsi 

BOYS. 

But alas! we miss herbere; she never 'wanders in the 
garden now; she never gathers the field-flowers. Let us 
weep, for we are leaving her here! Let us weep and stay 
with her! 

CHOIR. 

Children, retum to life! May the fresh air that plays 
about the winding brook dry your tears! Flee from 
night! Day-light, joy and gontinuance are the lot of 
the living. 

BOYS. 

Up theri! we will retum to life. May the day give us 
work and joy, tili evening comes to bring us rest, and 
nightly sleep to refresh us. 

CHOIR. 

Children, hasten upward into life! May love ntieet 
you, in the pure robe of beauty, with a heavenly gaze 
and the crown of immortality! 

The boys were already gone; the Abh6 rose from his 
seaty and stood behind the coffin. ^'It is the appoint- 



ttient," he began, "of him who prepared this quiet 

dwelling-place, that each new comer should be received 

with solemn rites. The first whom we have brought 

hither after himself, — the builder of this house, the founder 

of this sanctuary, — is a young stranger; and thus this 

small Space akeady contains two entirely different victims 

of the inexorable goddess of death. ' Our entrance into 

life is ruled by fixed laws; the days that mature us to 

See the light are numbered; but there is no law for the 

duration of life. The weakest thread of existence draws 

out to an unexpected length, and the strongest is violently 

severed by the scissors öf that Fate who seems to take 

delight in contradictions. Of the child whom we are 

burying now we have but little to say. We do not even 

yet know whence she came; we ai*e not acquainted with 

her parents, and can only guess at the number of her 

years. Her deep, reserved heart, scarcely allowed us to 

conjecture its inmost secrets; nothing in her was clear, 

nothing manifest, but her love to the man who had saved 

her from the hands of a barbarian. This tender affec- 

tion — this eager thankfulness — seems to have been the 

flame that burnt.out the oil of life; the physician's skill 

could not preserve that fair young life, nor the most 

thoughtful friendship lengthen it. But though art had 

no power to fetter the departing spirit, it has used every 

means to preserve the body, and to rescue it from perishing. 

A balsamic preparation has penetrated all the veins, and 

now supplies the colour in her so early faded cheek, 

Come nearer, my friends, and gaze onthis miracle of art 

and pains.'' 

He lifted the veil: the child lay there in her angel's 
dress, and as if sleeping sweetly. They all came up 
and admired the marvellous semblance of life. Wilhelm 
alone remained in his seat; he could not control his 
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feelings — he dared not think of what he was feeling; — it 
seemed indeed as if thought would destroy emotion. 

The oration had been delivered in French, out of 
consideration for the Marquis. He came up with the 
rest, and looked attentively at the lying figure. The 
AbW went on: "This kind heart, so closed towards men, 
was steadily turned to its God with a holy confidence. 
Humility, nay, even a desire to abäse herseif outwardly, 
seemed innate in her. She adhered eagerly to the 
Catholic religion, in which she had been bom and brought 
up. She often expressed her inward wish to rest in con- 
secrated ground, and, according to the usages of the 
churchy we have consecrated this marble tomb, and the 
small quantity of earth which is concealed in her pillow. 
How fervently, in her last moments, did she kiss an 
image of the Crucified One, which was delicately drawn 
on her tender arm with hundreds of punctures." As he 
said these words, he uncovered her right arm, and they 
saw — drawn in a bluish tint on the white skin — a cnicifix, 
surrounded by various letters and signs., 

The Marquis came closer, in Order to inspect this 
new appearance more narrowly. "Oh God!" he cried, 
raising himself from his stooping posture, and lifting his 
hands to Heaven, "my poor child, my unfortunate niece! 
Is it you that I see before me? It is a painful pl^asure to 
find you again thus — you whom we had given up so 
long — whose precious body we believed had become a 
prey to the fish that swim beneath the waters of the 
lake! here I find you again, and though dead, yet pre- 
served to us! And I am present at your funeral— -so 
beautiful outwardly, and rendered still more beautiful by 
the kind and good friends who are bringing you to your 
last rest. When I am able to speak," he added in a 
broken voice, "I will thank them." 
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Tears prevented him from saying more; and by 
toudiing a spring, the Abbi lowered Mignon's corpse 
into the marble sarcophagus. Four youths, dressed like 
the hoys, came from behind the curtaius, rais^d the 
heavy and beautifuUy omamented lid on to the coffin, 
and began their song: 

THE VOUTHS. 

The treasure — that lovely vision of the past-^is safe 
now. It sleeps within the marble, unscathed; it lives and 
acts in your hearts. Retum yel — retum to lifel But 
take with you a holy eamestness; for eamestness alone 
— that holy feeling — can tum life into etemity. 

The invisible choir joined in as they were singing 
the last sentence, but not one of the party heard the 
strengthening words; they were all too much occupied 
with the Strange discovery, and with their own feelings. 
The Abb6 and Natalie led the Marquis out of the Hall, 
followed by Lothario and Therise with Wilhelm, but no 
sooner had the sound of the choir died away in the 
distance, than grief, the remembrance of what they had 
seen, and curiosity, exerted their power once more, and 
they longed to retum to the scene they had just left. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Though the Marquis avoided speaking openly on 
the subject, he had some long conversations with the 
Abbe in private. When the whole party were together, 
he would oflen ask for music, and his request was 
readily granted, as every one was thankful to be relieved 
from the necessity of talking. After some days had 
passed in this way, they saw that he was making ready 
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for his journey, One day he said to Wilhelm: **I have 
no wish to disturb that dear child's remains; let her rest 
in the place where she loved and suffered; but her 
friends must promise to visit me in her native laod — in 
the place where she was bom and brought up; they 
must see the pillars and statues whidi she had never 
quite forgotten. I will take them to see the little bays 
where she was so fond of picking üp pebbles. And you, 
my d^ar young friend, will not shun the gradtude of a 
family that owes you so much. I shall set out on my 
joumey to-morrow. I have confided the whole story to 
the Abbi; he will teil it to you. He could forgive me 
for being at times intenrupted by my grief, but as a 
third person he will be able to teil the story more con- 
nectedly. If, as the Abbi has suggested, you would like 
to join me in my German tour, you will be most wel- 
come. Bring your boy with you; any trifling incon- 
venience that he may cause us will serve as a reminder 
of the kind care you showed to my poor niece." 

That very evening they were surprised by the un- 
expected arrival of the Countess. Wilhelm trembled in 
every limb as she came in; and she, though prepared 
beforehand, leant upon her sister, who speedily gave her 
a chair. Her dress was strangely simple, and her ap- 
pearance very much altered. Wilhelm scarcely dared to 
glance towards her; ^he spoke to him kindly, and the 
few indifferent phrases did not suffice to hide her sen- 
timedts and feelings. As the Marquis had retired early, 
and the rest of the party had no wish to separate, the 
Abb6 produced a manuscript, saying, as h^ did so: "I 
wrote down the stränge story directiy it was confided to 
me. There is nothing in which we should be less spar- 
ing of pen and ink, than in recording the details of re- 
markable events." 



/ 
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The matter in band having been explained to the 
Countess, the Abb^ began to read: 

^*Much as I have seen of the world/' said the Marquis 
i» telling me, "I shall never cease to look upon my 
father as one of the strängest of men. He had a noble, 
straightforward character; his ideas were liberal, one 
might even say grand; he was strict towards himself; 
there was a scrupulous consistency in all his plan^ and 
his dealings were prosecuted steadily and uninterruptedly, 
Easy as it was, on the one band, therefore, to associate 
er transact business with him, these qualities, on the 
other, made it very difficult for him to accommodate him- 
self to the World. He demanded of govemment, his 
neighbours, his children and servants, the observance of 
the same laws which he had imposed upon himself; his 
most moderate demands became exaggerated through his 
own strictness, and he could enjoy nothing because it 
had not been brought to pass in his own way. At the 
very moment when he was building a palace, laying ou* 
a garden, or purchasing a large estate in the finest Situa- 
tion, I have seen him füll of the gravest Indignation, be- 
cause convinced that fate had condemned him to priva- 
tion and endurance. In his outward manner, he main- 
tained the greatest dignity; if he joked it was to show 
the power of his understanding; he could not endure 
blame, and the only time that I ever saw him iquite 
beyond his own control, was when he had heard that 
one of his own institutions had been spoken of as 
ridiculous. In the same spirit he disposed of his chil- 
dren and property. My eldest brother was brought up 
as befits a man who has large expectations. I was to 
enter the church, and the youngest to go into the army, 
I was füll of life and fire, active, quick, dever in 
gymnastic exercises; he more inclined to dreamy rest, 

23* 
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fond of science, music and poetry; and yet, only after 
the hardest struggle and the most perfect conviction that 
it was impossible for either of us to fulfil the vocation 
my father had chosen, did he 3deld, and reluctantly allem 
US to exchange them: and even then, though he saw our 
satisfaction, he could not reconcile himself to the change, 
and declared that no good would come of it The older 
he grew, the more he feit cut ofF from all society. At 
last he lived almost entirely alone. His only associate 
was an old friend, who had served in the German army, 
had lost his wife during a campaign, and had brought 
back a daughter, about ten years old. This man 
bought a pretty little estate in the neighbourhood, came 
to see my father on certain fixed days and hours in 
every week, and sometimes brought his daughter with 
him on these visits. He never contradicted my father, 
who at last became quite used to him and tolerated him 
as his only bearable companion. After my fathefs 
death, we found that this man had been famously provided 
for, and had by no means been wasting his time: he in- 
creased his property, and his daughter could look for- 
ward to a good dowry. The girl grew up and was 
wonderfuUy beautiful; my eider brother used often to 
joke with me, and say I had better woo her. 

"Meanwhile my brother Augustine had been passing 
his time most strangely in a monastery. He had given 
himself up entirely to the enjoyment of religious sen- 
timent, that kind of emotion — partly spiritual, partly 
physical — which raised him to the third heaven at times, 
and at others allowed him to sink down into a gulf of 
impotent and inane wretchedness. During my father's 
lifetime no change could be thought of; indeed, what 
could we have wished or suggestedl After his death my 
brother came to see us constantly, and his State of mind, 
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vrhich at first häd distressed us very much, became by 
degrees more tolerable; his reason gained the upper hand. 
The more surely, however, this very reason promised 
him perfect contentment and hiealth in a pure and 
natural life, so much the more eamestly did he en- 
treat us to release him from his vows; he gave us to 
understand that he was thinking of Sperata, our neigh- 
bour*s daughter. 

"My eldest brother had sufFered too much from our 
father's severity, not to be moved by his younger brother's 
condition. We talked the matter over with our family 
confessor, a worthy old man, explained to him the two 
ends our brother had in view, and begged him to clear 
the way and help us. Contrary to his usual custom he 
delayed, and when my brother at last so urged us that 
we pressed the matter more importunately on him, he 
was obliged to resolve on revealing to us the stränge 
Story. 

** Sperata was our own sister; our father's, as well as 
our mother's, child, but bom in their old age. A short 
time before she came into the world, a similar case had 
excited so much merriment in the neighbourhood, that 
my father, afraid of exposing himself to the same ridicule, 
determined to hide this late though lawful fruit of love 
as carefully, as people are used to conceal its earlier and 
accidental fruits. Our mother's confinement was kept 
strictly private; the child was taken .into the country, and 
the old friend of the family — the only person, beside our 
confessor, who was in the secret — was easily persuaded 
to pass her off as his own daughter. The confessor 
made oile condition only — that in a case of great emer- 
gency he should be allowed to reveal the secret. The 
father was dead, the delicate girl was living under the 
cgre of au old wpman; we knew tljat pur brother h^d 
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already introduced himself to her by meanä of music 
and song, and as he was continually hegging us to break 
his old bonds, in order to form this fresh one, it seemed 
most necessary to teil him as soon as possible of tue 
danger that was hanging over him. 

"He gazed at us wildly and contemptuously. * Spare 
your improbable stories/ he cried, *for children and 
credulous fools; you cannot tear Sperata from my höart; 
she is mine. Abjure at once your horrible spectre; it 
can only disturb me in vain. Sperata is not my sister, 
she is my wife!' — Then he gave a rapturous description 
of the way in which this heavenly girl had led him out 
of his unnatural isolation from humanity, into true life, 
how their minds were in as perfect harmony as their 
voices, and how he blessed all his sufferings and errors 
for having kept him hitherto so far from all other women, 
that now he could devote himself entirely to this sweet 
and lovely girl. We were terrified; his condition dis- 
tressed and grieved us; yet we could do nothing, for he 
declared vehemently that Sperata had a child already. 
Our confessor did all that he feit to be his duty, but 
this only made matters worse. My brother vehemently 
contested all the relations of nature and religion, the 
rights of morality and the laws of civil life. In his eyes 
there was nothing sacred but his union with Sperata, 
nothing honourable but the titles, father and wife. 
'These, and these only,' he exclaimed, 'are in confonnity 
with nature; the rest are nothing but caprices and 
opinions. Have not noble nations existed who per- 
mitted marriage with a sisterl Don't talk of your gods!' 
he cried; *you never use their names unless you want to 
deceive us, and lead us away from the paths of nature; 
or by dint of shameful compulsion to brand our noblest 
Impulses as crimes. You bury your victims alive and 
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force them into the greatest confusions and abuses, both 
of their mental and bodily powers. 

"'I may be allo\Äred to speak, for none have suffered 
as I; I have sunk from the highest, sweetest perfection 
of enthusiasm down to that awful wildemess of weak- 
ness, emptiness, annihilation and despair — from the most 
exalted visions of the supematural to that most complete 
unbelief — unbelief in myself. I have drunk that cup-^ 
so flattering at its surface — down to its horrible dregs, 
and my being is poisoned to its very centre. And now 
that merciful nature has healed me- by her best gift — by 
love;— now that, by being united to this heavenly girl, I 
can feel assured of my own existence and of hers, can 
know that we are one, and that from this living imion a 
third being is to arise and smile at us, — now you open 
upon me your hell-fire and your purgatory, — flames which 
can only scorch diseased imaginations, — and oppose them 
to the vivid, real, indestructible enjoyment of pure love! 
Come to meet us under the cypresses which raise their 
solemn tops towards Heaven! — visit us in the fenced 
gardens, when w^ afe Walking among the blossöming 
lemon and orange trees, and the delicate myrtle is offer- 
ing US its tender blossoms, and then terrify us with 
those grey, gloomy nets that men have spun, if you 
dareP 

"For a long time he thus persisted in obstinately re- 
fusing to believe our story, and even at last, when we 
asseverated the truth of it most solemnly, and the con- 
fessor confirmed what we said, instead of being shaken 
or perplexed, he exclaimed: *Do not ask the echoes of 
your cloisters, your mouldy old parchments or your 
narrow-minded fancies and rules! Ask Nature and your 
own hearts; she will teach you what are the things at 
which you ought to shudder; she will point her finger in 
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the Stetnest way at that which she has etemally and ir- 
revocably cursed. Look at the lilies: da not husband 
and wife grow on the same stalk? Are not both of them 
united by the flower that gave birth to both, and yet is 
not the Uly the emblem of innocence, and are not these 
brotherly and sisterly unions fruitfull When Nature 
abhors, she speaks loudly; the creature that ought not to 
be, cannot be; the creature that is living a false life, is 
destroyed early. Unfruitfulness, a meagre and miserable 
existence and a premature decay, these are her curses, 
the tokens of her severity. She punishes only by direct 
consequences. Look around you, — whatever is for- 
bidden, whatever is accursed will strike your eye at once. 
In the quiet of the cloister, and in the noisy turmoil of 
the World, thousands of deeds on which her curse rests 
are sanctioned and honoured. She looks sorrowfully 
down on indolence, as well as on overtaxed strength — 
on arbitrary power and superfluous luxury, as well as on 
need and poverty; she exhorts to moderation; the rela- 
tions she establishes are true and real; her modes of 
Operation calm. Whoever has suffered as I have, has a 
right to be free. Sperata is mine, and only Death shall 
take her from me. How I am to keep possession of herl 
how I am to be happy with her? that is your afifair! I 
shall go to her now, and never leave her again.' 

*'He wanted to go at once to the boat, in order to 
cross the lake to her; but we prevented him, entreating 
him not to take a step that might be foUowed by the 
most frightful consequences. We begged him to con- 
sider that he was not living in the free world of his own 
thoughts and notions, but in a constituted order of things, 
the laws and established relations of which had become 
as fixed as the laws of nature herseif. We were obliged 
to promise the confessor that we would not even let our 
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brother go out of our sight, much less out of the house; 
on our doing this, he went away, promising to retum in 
a few days. What we had foreseen took place; my 
brother's strength to resist had come from his under- 
standing, but his heart was weak; early religious im- 
pressions revived, and the most awful doubts seized on 
him. He passed two fearful days arid nights; the con- 
fessor came to his help, but all in vain. His unfettered 
understanding absolved him; but his feelings, his religion, 
and all his old, habitual ideas declared him guilty. 

**One moming we found his room empty; a letter 
was lying on the table, in which he explained that as we 
kept him a prisoner by forte, he was justified in freeing ^ 
himself: he should fly to Sperata, and hoped to be able 
to escape with her; he was preparedLfor the worst in case 
any attempt was made to separate them. 

"We were very much frightened, but the confessor 
begged us to be calm. Our poor brother had been 
closely enough watched: the boatmen, instead of taking 
him over to the other side, had carried him back to the 
monastery. Tired out by those forty wakeful hours, he 
had fallen asleep in the boat directly it began to rock in 
the moonshine, and only awoke to find himself once 
more in the hands of his spiritual brethren — only re- 
covered from his fatigue to hear the convent-gates close 
behind him. 

"We were so distressed at his fate that we reproached 
the confessor bitterly; but the venerable man soon si- 
lenced us, by using the surgeon's argument, that pity for 
the patient might prove fatal: that he was not acting on 
his own responsibility, but by command of the bishop 
and the Council: that their design in doing this was to 
avoid all public scandal, and throw the veil of secret 
ecclesiastical discipline over the sad story, Sperata was 
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to be spared; she was not to be told that her lover and 
her brother were the same person. She was put undei 
the care of the same priest to whom she had akeadj 
confided her condition. This, and her confinement, 
were concealed from the worid, and when she became a 
mother, she was very happy in her little child. Like 
most girls in Italy, she could neither write nor read 
writing, and therefore gave the confessor many a mes- 
sage to deliver to her lover. The priest, thinking that a 
pious fraud might fairly be practised on behalf of this 
young mother, so long as she was suckling her child, • 
brought her news of our brother, whom he never saw, S 
exhorted her in his name to be calm, begged her to take [| 
care of herseif and her little one, and trust in God for 
the future. ^ 

"Sperata was naturally religious; and her present 
lonely position increased this feature of her character; 
the priest encouraged it, in order to pave the way for 
an etemal Separation. Almost before her child was 
weaned, or he could believe her strong enough to bear 
such fearful mental anguish, he began to paint the crime 
of her connexion with a priest in the most awful colours; 
he treated it indeed as a kind of sin against nature — as 
incest. For he had the idea of producing in her a re- 
pentance equal to that which she would have feit, had 
she known the true nature of her sin. By thus fiUing her 
mind with anguish and misery, and at the same time 
exalting the idea of the Church and its head — by pointing 
out that to give way in such cases, and as it were reward 
the culprits by allowing them to be legally united, would 
be attended by fearful consequences fot the salvation of 
all men — and by showing her the blessedness of so 
atoning for sin in time, as to be rewarded with a crown 
pf glory in etemity — he induced her to bare her neck to 
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the axe like a poor criminal, and eamestly* entreat for 
an eternal Separation from our brother. Having reached 
thjs point, she was allowed, though under certain restric- 
tions, to live either in her own home or in the convent 
as she thought fit. 

"Her child grew, and soon gave signs of a remarkable 
temperament. She could run alone, and was very agile 
when quite a little creature, sang very prettily, and learnt 
to play on the cithern almost without help. But she 
could not express herseif in words, and the difficulty 
seemed to lie more in her mind than in the organs of 
Speech. The poor mother, meanwhile, feit her relation- 
ship to her child to be but a sad one; the priest's method 
of treatment had so confused her ideas, that she was in 
the strängest condition of mind possible, short of a'ctual 
madness. Het crime seemed daily more dreadful and 
more deserving of punishment; the confessor's constantly 
repeated analogy of incest had impressed itself so deeply 
on her mind, that at last she feit the same abhonence 
and disgust as if she had really been acquainted with 
the relationship. The confessor was not a little proud 
of the artifice by which he had so cruelly broken this 
poor creature's heart. It was pitiable to see how the 
paother's love was longing to rejoice in the child's exist- 
ence, and yet had to struggle with the awful thought 
that her little one had no right to be there. At times 
these feelings strove within her — at others abhorrence 
gained the mastery over love. 

"The child had long been taken from her, and put 
under the care of some good people living on the shore 
of the lake, where, being allowed greater fireedom, she 
soon began to show a remarkable fondness for climbing. 
Her natural instinct was to climb the highest peaks, 
clamber along the edges of the boats, and imitate the 
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wildest tricks of any lope-daccers who might chance to 
come to the village. 

"In ordo- to do this with greater ease, she was fand 

of putting on boys' dothes, and though her foster-parents 

objected to it as most indecorous and inadmissible, we 

gave way to her as far as possible. Her stränge wander- 

' climbing ezcursions often led her fax from home; 

etimes lost her way and staid out longer, but 

:aine back again. On her retum she generally 

lerself under the pillared porch of a countiy- 

1 the neighbourhood; people gave up going to 

herj they eupected her there, She would seem 

Sting herseif on the steps; then she would nin 

large hatl, and afterwards, if no one detained 

ild hasten home. 

: at last our hopes were disappointed, and we 
aished for our indulgence. The child was miss- 
' hat was found floating on the water not fai 
i Spot where a toirent rushed into the lake. It 
posed that she had met with an accident whQe 
; about between the rocks; and notwithstanding 
: diligent search, her body could not be found, 
rough the incautious gossip of her companions, 
soon heard of her diitd's death; but she seemed 
i cheerfui, and took no pains to hide her feeling 
Julness to God for having taken the poor little 
to Himself, and so preserved her firom suffering 
Qg some still worse misfortune. 
this occasion all the legends connected with cur 
re brought up. They said it must have one in- 
ihild every year; but that the waters could not 
a dead body, and sooner or later it would be 
shore, even to the smallest bone, however deep 
have sunk beneath the watcr, They told bow 
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a djsconsolate mother, whose child had been drowned 
in the lake, had called upon God and His saints to 
grant her its bones, if nothing eise, that she might bury 
then\: how the very next storm had brought the skull to 
shore, another the body, and then, when all the bones 
were together, she had put them into a doth and carried 
them to church. But, marvellous to relate, as she en- 
tered the temple her bündle had grown heavier and 
heavier, and at last, when she laid it on the altar steps, 
the child had begun to cry, and, to every one's astonish- 
ment, had come forth out of the cloth; one small bone 
of the little finger alone was wanting; this the mother 
most carefuUy sought for, and, when she had found it, 
laid it up among the relics in the church. 

"This story made a deep impression on the poor 
mother; her Imagination took a fresh flight, and its new 
power was on the. side of her feelings. She took it as 
an admitted thing that the child had borne the punish* 
ment, not only of its own, but of its parents' sins: that 
the curse and penalty, which had hitherto been hanging 
over them, were now entirely removed: and that, if she 
could only find the bones and carry them to Rome, the 
child would stand once more before the people, clothed 
in its own fair young flesh, on the steps of the high altar 
in St. Peter's. She would gaze upon her father and 
mother with her bodily eyes, and the Pope, convinced 
by this miracle of the sanction of God and His saints, 
would forgive her parents their sin, absolve them from 
it, and unite them in marriage, apaidst the loud acclama^ 
tions of the people. 

"She cared for nothing now, and looked at nothing 
but the lake and its shore. At night, when the waves 
were breaking in the moonlight, she fancied every shin- 
ing crest was bringing her child with it; and some one 
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was obliged to make a pretence of running down to the 
lake to receive the body. 

"By day she was never tired of going to the places 
where the pebbly shore sloped very gradually into the 
water; she put ail the bones she could find into a little 
basket No one dared to teil her that they were the 
bones of animals; she buried the larger ones, and kept 
the smaller. This was the unceasing occupation of her 
life. The priest , who by the ceaseless Performance of 
his duty, had brought her into this condition, did all he 
possibly could for her in it Through his influence, she 
was looked upon in the neighbourhood, not as a mad 
person, but as one in a trance; the people stood with 
folded hands when she passed by, and the children 
kissed her hand. 

"The share that her old friend and former companion 
might have had in bringing about the unhappy union, 
was forgiven her by the confessor on one condition: that 
she should faithfuUy and unremittingly attend upon the 
miserable woman for the entire remainder of her life: 
and this duty she performed to the last with the most 
admirable patience and conscientiousness. 

"We, meanwhile, had not lost sight of our brother; 
neither the physicians nor the clergy belonging to his 
monastery would allow us an interview with him, but in 
Order to convince ourselves that, so far as was possible 
for him in his sad State, he was in good care, we were 
allowed to watch him whenever we liked in the garden, 
the cloisters, or even through a window in the ceiling of 
his room. 

** After passing through a number of stränge and 
dreadful periods, he had fallen into a singular State of 
mental calm and bodily restlessness. He scarcely eVer 
sat down except to play upon his harp, and then he 
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gerierally sang to it. At other times he was incessantly 
in raotion, but tractable and obedient in everything; for 
all bis passions seemed to have resolved themselves into 
one — the fear of death. The threat of dangerous illness 
or death would persuade him to anything. 

"In addition to the stränge habit of Walking inde- 
fa;tigably about the monastery, and letting it be plainly 
understood tiiat it would be better still to be wandering 
over the hüls and Valleys, he used to speak of an ap- 
parition which often terrified him. He declared that 
when ht awoke, at whatever hour of the night it might 
be, a beautiful boy was standing at the foot of his bed, 
threatening him with a bare-bladed knife. He was put 
into another room, but he maintained that there too, and 
indeed at last, in other parts of the monastery, the boy 
lay in wait for him. His wanderings up and down grew 
more restless than ever, and they remembered afterwaxds 
that at that time he had been seen oftener than usual 
Standing at the window, and gazing across the lake. 

"Cur poor sister, meanwhile, seemed gradually wear* 
ing away under the pressure of her one thought and her 
limited occupation, and our physician suggested that the 
bones of a child's skeleton should be introduced by 
degrees among those she had coUected, so as to en- 
courage her hopes. The experiment was a doubtful one, 
but thus much at least seemed to be gained by it, that, 
when all the different parts were together, she could be 
induced to desist from her incessant search, and hopes 
of a joumey to Rome held out to her. 

"This was done; her companion exchanged ünper- 
ceived the little bones that had been confided to her, for 
those that Sperata had found, and you woüld hardiy 
believe the expression of delight that shone in the poor 
invalid's face, as one by one the different parts came 
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together, and they could distinctly point out what werc 
still wanting. She had carefuUy fastened every bone in 
its right i^ace with threads and pieces of ribbon, and 
had filled up the interstices with silk and embroidery, in 
the way usually adopted in order to honour the relics 
of saints. 

"In this way the limbs had all been put together, 
and only a few of the £xtremities were still wanting; 
One moming the doctor called to enquire after her while 
she was still asleep, and the old woman took the beloved 
remains out of the little box which stood in her sleeping« 
room, to show him how his patient occupied herseif. 
Soon after, they heard her jump out of bed; she raised 
the cloth and found the box empty. She feil on her 
knees, and when they came in they heard her praying 
fervently and joyfuUy. 'Yes/ she cried, *it is true, it was 
not a dream, it is real! My friends, rejoice with me! I 
have seen the dear little creature alive again. She rose 
and threw away the veil; her brightness illumined the 
room, her beauty was transfigured into glory. She could 
not touch the ground, though she wished to do so; she 
was gently raised into the air, and could not even give 
me her band. Then she called me to her, and showed 
me the way I was to go. I shall foUow her — and follow 
her soon; I feel it, and my heart is lightened of its load. 
My grief is all gone, and merely to look at my risen 
child has given me a foretaste of heaven's joy.' 

"From that time her mind was busied with the hap^ 
piest thoughts and prospects; she paid no attention to 
anything earthly, ate very sparingly, and her spirit freed 
itself by degrees from its bodily fetters. They found her 
at last, quite unexpectedly, lying pale as death, and devoid 
of all Sensation; she never opened her eyes again; $hc 
was what ve call, dead. 
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"The report of the Vision soon spread among the 
people, and the veneration she had enjoyed during her 
life-time changed after death into the feeling that she 
must not only be considered as saved, but looked upon 
as a Saint. 

"When she was being carried to her burial, the people 
crowded round in the greatest excitement; they wanted 
to touch her hand, or, if not that, at least her dress. In 
their passionate exaltation of feeling, many sick people 
ceased to feel the ailment that had tormented them 
hitherto; they believed themselves healed, and confessed 
it aloud, praising God and His new saint. The clergy 
were compelled to place the body in a chapel; the people 
demanded an opportunity of paying their devotions, and 
thronged to the place in incredible numbers; the moun- 
tainers, who are naturally inclined to strong religious 
feeling, came down in crowds from their Valleys; the 
devotion, the miracles, and the adoration increased every 
day. The Bishop's ordinances for confining and gradually 
putting down a new worship of this kind, could not be 
carried out; at every attempt to oppose them the people 
grew angry, and were ready to assault any and every 
unbeliever. *What!' they cried, *did not the holy saint 
Carlo Borromeo walk on this earth among our fore- 
fathers? Did not his mother live to enjoy the delight of 
seeing him canonisedl Is not the great figure on the 
rock near Arona an endeavour to make his spiritual 
greatness visibly present to our sensesi Are not his rela- 
tives still living among usl And has not God promised 
to repeat His miracles continually in the midst of a be- 
Heving people/ 

"As the body, after some days, instead of showing 
any signs of decay grew whiter and looked almost trans- 
parent, the people's faith increased, and eures came to 

Wilhelm Meister^s ApJ>renticeshif. II, 24 
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light among the crowd, which even attentive observers 
could not explain, nor yet pronounce to be frauds. The 
whole neighbourhood was in agitation, and even those 
who did not visit the place itself, heard. nothing eise 
talked of for a long time. 

"In the monastery where my brother was living there 
was as much talk abo.ut these miracles as anywhere eise, 
and the matter was spoken of all the more heedlessly in 
his presence, because he never paid attention to anything, 
and no oile knew his story. This time, however, he 
seems to have listened most carefully, and accomplished 
his flight with so much cunning, that to this day no one 
knows how he got out of the monastery. We afterwards 
heard that he crossed the lake with a Company of pil- 
grims, and begged the boatman, who noticed nothing 
eise that was odd or eccentric in his manner, to be ex- 
tremely careful lest the boat should upset In the dead 
of night he reached the chapel where the unhappy woman 
he had loved so much, was resting from all her sufferings; 
a few worshippers were still kneeling in the corn^rs, and 
her old friend was sitting at her head. He went up, 
greeted her, and asked how her mistress was. *You can 
see,' she said with some slight embarrassment. He looked 
askance at the corpse. After some hesitation, he took 
hold pf the band. Frightened at its coldness, he let it 
fall again directly, and looking round uneasUy, said to 
the old woman: *I can't stay with her now, I have still 
a long way to go, but I will be here again at the right 
time; teil her so when she wakes.* 

"He went away thus, and we did not hear of it tili 
much later; search was made for him, but all in vain! 
How he worked his way across the mountains and Valleys 
is most incomprehensible. At last, after a long time, we 
found traces of him in Graubünden, but not tili too iate. 
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and we lost them very soon. We supposed that he had 
gone to Germany, but the war had entirely efFaced such 
faint foot-prints as his." 



CHAPTER X. 

The Abb6 had finished; no one had listened without 
tears. The Countess did. not take her handkerchief from 
her eyes, and at last rose and left the room with Natalie. 
The rest were silent; at last the Abb6 said: "The ques- 
tion to be considered now, is: shall we let the good 
Marquis set out without revealing our secret to him? 
For who can doubt for a moment that Augustin and our 
Harper are one and the same personi Let us weigh 
well what is best to be done, for the unhappy man's 
sake as well as for his famil/s. My own advice would 
be to do nothing hastily, but to wait and see what news 
the doctor brings; we are expecting him back every 
day now.'' 

This was universally agreed to, and the Abb6 went 

on: "Another question^ and one which is perhaps easier 

to settle, arises at the same tinle. The Marquis is un- 

speakably touched by the hospitality which his poor 

niece met with here, and especially at the hands of our 

young friend. I had to relate the whole story to him 

again and again, in all its details, and he expresses his 

gratitude most eagerly. *The young man/ he said, 'de- 

clined to ttavel with me before he knew the relation that 

subsists between us. I am no stranger to him now — I 

am no longer a man of whose manners and moods he 

might feel uncertain. I am a connexion of his — if you 

will, his relation, — and his boy, whom he was so loath to 

leave behind and who thus became the first obstacle to 

24* 
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his joining me, may now be a beautiful bond of union, 
and knit us more firmly to one another. Let him in- 
crease my obligations by his Services on the joumey; let 
bim retucp with me, and be received with joy by my 
eider brother; and then let me hope that he will not 
despise his foster-child's inheritance; for according to a 
secret agreement between our father and his friend, the 
property destined for our sister has retumed to us, and 
we shall certainly not withhold from our niece's bene* 
factor what he has deserved/ " 

Ther^se took Wilhelm's hand, and said: '^Here is an- 
other beautiful instance of the way in which unselfish 
kindness bears the best and highest interest Obey this 
Strange summons, and while doubling the Marquis's debt 
of gratitude to you, hasten to that lovely country which 
has attracted both your imagination and your feelings 
more than once already." 

"I resign myself entirely to my friends and their 
guidance/' said Wilhelm. "In this world it is a useless 
effort to try to gain one's own will What I long to keep, 
I am obliged to let go, while undeserved benefits force 
themselves upon me." 

With a pressure of Thertee's band, Wilhelm drew his 
own away. "I leave it entirely to you ," he said to the 
Abbö, "to decide for me; if I am not obliged to part 
from my little Felix, I shall be content to go anywhere, 
and undertake everything that people think right" 

On hearing this declaration, the Abb^ produced his 
plan at once: the Marquis, he said, had better be al- 
lowed to Start on his joumey, but Wilhelm should wait 
to hear the physician's report, and then, when Üiey had 
considered what was best to be done, follow with Felix. 
In the same way he pointed out to the Marquis, that it 
would be a pity to allow his young friend's Arrangements 
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for the joumey to prevent him, in the meantime, from 
seeing what was interesting in the town. The Marquis 
accordingly started, but not without repeated and animated 
assurances of his gratitude, which indeed were fuUy sub- 
stantiated by the rieh presents of jewels, gems and em- 
broidered stuffs which he left behind. 

Wilhehn was now quite reädy for his joumey, but 
they were in no slight perplexity at the total absence of 
news from the doctor. They were afraid some accident 
might haye befallen the poor Harper, just when they had 
the hope of being able to better his position so mate- 
rially. The Courier was despatched, but had scarcely 
ridden ofF, when the same evening the doctor came in, 
and with him a man of grave, imposing and striking ap- 
pearance, whom no one knew. The new-comers stood 
silent for a short time; then the stranger went up to 
Wilhelm, gave him his hand and said: "Have you quite 
forgotten your old friend?" It was the Harper's voice, 
but no trace of his former appearance was left. He had 
on an ordinary travelling dress, in clean and respectable 
condition; his beard had vanished, and some art had 
been bestowed on the arrangement of his hair, but what 
in fact made him perfectly irrecognisable was the total 
absence of any signs of age in his expressive face. Wil- 
helm was delighted, and embraced him eagerly; he was 
introduced to the rest of the party, and behaved like 
any other reasonable man; not aware of course that they 
had just heard so much about him. '^I hope you will 
have patience," he said, very quietly, "with a man who, 
old as he may look, is only just entering the world after 
long sufferings, and is like a little inexperienced child. 
I owe it entirely to this good man that I am able to ap- 
pear once more among my fellow-men." 

They welcomed him, and then the doctor at once 
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proposed a walk, in order to tum the conversation to 
indUTerent topics. 

As soon as they were alone, he gave the following 
explanation. ^'We have succeeded in curing this man 
by the strängest chance. We had gone on for a long 
time treating him, both morally and physically, in the 
way we thought best for his malady, and up to a certain 
point all went well, but we could not get rid of his fear 
of death, nor would he sacrifice his beard and his long 
garment Still, he took more interest in worldly matters 
than formerly, and his songs, as well as his way of ex- 
pressing himself, seemed to be approaching real life 
more nearly. 

"You remember my being summoned from here by 
a very stränge letter from the clerg3rman? I went, and 
found our patient completely changed; of his own free 
will he had given up his beard, had aUowed his hair to 
be cut in the usual style, had asked for an ordinary suit 
of clothes, and seemed all at once to have become an- 
other man. We were curious to ascertain the reason of 
this transformation, and yet did not dare to enter upon 
the subject with himself; at last, quite by chance, we dis- 
covered the stränge reason. A glass containing laudanum 
was found to be missing from the clergyman's medicine- 
ehest; it was thought necessary to institute the strictest 
search, and as every one tried to defend himself from 
suspicion, there were some angry altercations among the 
different members of the household. At h^st this man 
came fbrward and confessed to its possession; we asked 
if he had swallowed any of it He answered that he 
had not, but went on: *I owe the retum of my reason 
to the possession of this laudanum. It rests with you to 
take or leave the little bottle in my hands, but if you 
tak^ it^from me you will seQ m^ fall back hopelessly intp 
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my old condition. The feeling that it was desirable to ( 
see our siifFerings in this world brought to an end by i 
death, was the first thing that put me in the way to re- 
covery. My next thought was to end them by a volun- 
tary death, and with this intention I took the glass; the 
possibility of being able in one moment to rid myself 
for ever of my agony, gave me strength to bear it, and 
so, ever since I have possessed this talisman, the very 
nearness of death has forced me back into life. Do not 
be afraid that I shall use it; but rather, as becomes men 
so well acquainted with the human heart, determine to 
make me thoroughly dependent on life by allowing me 
to feel independent of it.* After mature consideration, we 
resolved not to press him any more on the subject, and' 
now he carries about the strängest antidote to poison in 
the shape of i well-closed, little cut-glass bottle füll of 
the poison itself." 

A füll account of the discoveries that had been made 
during the doctor's absence, was given him, and it was 
resolved to observe the strictest silence towards Augustin, 
The Abb6 made up his mind never to lose sight of him, 
but try and lead him forward in the good way on which 
he had entered. 

Meanwhile, Wilhelm was to finish the joumey through 
Germany with the Marquis, and it was agreed upon, that, 
if it should ever seem possible to excite in Augustinus 
mind any retum of love to his native country, his rela- 
tions should be told, and Wilhelm should take him back 
to them. 

By this time Wilhelm was quite ready for his joumey, 
and though at first it seemed stränge that Augustin 
should be glad to hear that his friend and benefactor was 
to leave him again so soon, the Abb6 soon discovered 
the reason of this singular feeling. Augustin could not 
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conquer his old fear of Felix, and wished to have him 
away as soon as possible. 

Up to the present time guests had been gradually 
arriving in such numbers, that they could hardly be ac- 
commodated in the castle and its out-buildings, a dif- 
ficulty which in great measure arose from its^owners not 
having anticipated such a multitude of visitors. They 
breakfasted and dined together, and would have gladly 
persuaded themselves that they were living in a State of 
the most delightful harmony, though inwardly, to a cer- 
tain extent, they almost longed to be away. Ther^se had 
sometimes ridden out with Lothario, but oftener alone, 
and had made acquaintance with all the landholders, male 
and female, in the neighbourhood; for it was one of her 
domestic principles (and perhaps she was not al together 
wrong), that people should live on the best of terms with 
all their neighbours, and exchange perpetual courtesies. 
There seemed to be no talk whatever of a marriage be- 
tween her and Lothario; the two sisters had a great deal 
to say to one another; the Abb^ seemed to prefer the 
Society of the Harper, Jarno held a good many Con- 
ferences with the doctor, Friedrich kept with Wilhelm, 
and Felix ran about wherever he liked best and feit 
happiest The pafty generally paired off in this way, 
too, for their walk», and when they were compelled to 
be together, they speedily sought refuge in music, as that 
united them by throwing each one back upon himself, 

Unexpectedly the large party was increased by the 
arrival of the Count; he came to fetch his wife, and also, 
it seemed, to take a solemn farewell of his worldly re- 
lations. Jarno ran down to the carriage to meet him, 
and on being asked what Company he should und, an- 
swered, in one of those wild fits that always seized him 
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when he caught sight of the Count: "You*ll find no- 
bility from every part of the world — Marchesiy Marquis^ 
Mylords and Barons; the only title wanting was a 
Counf s." They went up the steps together, and Wilhelm 
was the first person who came to meet them in the hall. 
After looking at him for a moment, the Count addressed 
him in French: "My lord, I am delighted to renew your 
acquaintance so unexpectedly; I am surely much mis- 
taken if I have not seen you before at my castle, in the 
Prince's suite." — "I had the pleasure, your Excellency," 
said Wilhelm, "of waiting on you in your castle at that 
tirae; but you do me too much honour in taking me for 
an Englishman, and still more, for one of their aristocracy; 
I am a German and — " "what is more, a first-rate young 
fellow," interrupted Jarno. The Count looked at Wil- 
helm with a smile, and was going to make some answer, 
when the rest of the Company came in, and warmly welr 
comed him. They excused themselves for not being 
able to give him a good room at once, and promised to 
get one ready as soon as possible. 

"Ah, ah! I see," he said smiling, "we have trusted to 
Chance to be our quartermaster ; and in that case a little 
management and prudence will do wonders. Now I 
shall beg you not to move even a slipper from its place, 
for if you do, I see that great confusion will arise; every 
body will be uncomfiortably quartered, and I would not, 
if possible, have any one put out a single hour for my 
sake. You can bear witness," he said to Jarno, "and 
you too Meister," tuming to Wilhelm, "how many 
people I managed to house comfortably when you were 
with US. Let me have a list of the inhabitants, guests 
and servants, and teil me where every one is quartered; 
I will make out such a plan of dislocation, th^ with the 
smallest amount of trouble everybody shall be lodged 
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comfcntably, and there shall be room enough over for 
any guest who may chance to airive." 

Jarno inimediately took upon himself the office of 
aide-de-camp to the Coiinty obtained all the necessary 
particulaiSy and, trae to bis own cbaiacter, thought it the 
best possible fun to mislead the old gentleman now and 
then. The latter, however, triumphed signaUy. His ar- 
rangements were finished; he had the names of the oc- 
cupants written over all the doors in his presence, and 
no one could deny that the desired end had been per- 
fectly attained with the least fuss and fewest changes 
possible. Jarno too, among other things, had managed 
that the people who at that time were most interested in 
each other should be lodged as near one another as 
possible. 

After all this had been settled, the Count said to 
Jarno: "I wish you would help me to trace out that 
young man whom you call Meister, and say is a Ger- 
man." Jarno did not answer, for he knew very well that 
the Count was one of those people who only ask ques- 
tions, in order to have an opportunity of showing ofif 
their own Information, and the other went on without 
waiting for an answer: "You introduced him to me tben, 
and recommended him warmly in the Prince's name. 
His mother may have been a German, but TU Warrant 
his father was an Englishman, aye, and a man of rank 
too. Who can reckon all the English blood that has been 
flowing in German veins during the last thirty yearst I 
do not wish to press the point any further, you have 
always so many family secrets; but it is not easy to im- 
pose upon me in such matters." He went on reladng a 
good many incidents as having happened to Wilhelm at his 
Castle, bu^ Jarno held his peace, though the Count made 
9, number of mistakes, and more th^ once confased 
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Wilhelm with a young Englishman who had been in the 
Prmce's suite. In former times this good genüeman had 
had a wonderiul memory, and he was still proud of 
being able to remember the minutest incidents of his 
youth; but now he would insist just as positively on the 
truth of a number of extraordinary combinations and 
fables, with which, as his memory grew weaker, his 
imagination had deluded him. Still, with all this, he had 
become very kind and courteous, and his presence was 
a great boon to our party. He' recommended them to 
read something useful together, and even suggested some 
little games, which he directed himself most carefuUy, 
even when he did not play; and when people wondered 
at this condescension, would answer: that it was tiie 
duty of every one who withdrew from the world in great 
matters, to conform all the more to it on indifferent 
points. 

For Wilhelm these games brought many an anxious 
and annoying moment, as Friedrich, in his thoughtless 
fashion, seized constant opportunities to hint at his fond- 
ness for Natalie. How could this have come into his 
head? What right had he to think or say such thingsl 
And surely the rest of the party would believe that as he 
and Wilhelm were so much together, Wilhelm had been 
imprudent enough to teil him this unfortunate secret 

One day, just as a joke of this kind had occasioned 
more than the usual merriment, Augustin burst open the 
door, and rushed in with a fearful expression on his 
face; he was pale, his eyes looked wild, and he seemed 
longing to say something which his tongue could not 
utter. The party was terrified; Lothario and Jarno, sus- 
pecting a retum of his old madness, rushed upon him 
and held him fast. At last he found words and began, 
first with a hoUow stammer, and tben loudly and vehe» 
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mently, to call out: ^Don't hold mel Run» belpi Save 
the chüdl Felix is poisonedl" 

They let him go, he rushed out, and the whole ter- 
rified party afler him. They called the doctor, Augustin 
went before them to the Abb^'s room, and there was the 
child, looking fnghtened and shy as he heard them call- 
ing out to him from a distance: '^What have you been 
doing?" 

"Dear father!" he called out, "I did not drink out of 
the bottle, I drank out of the glass; I was so veiy thirsty." 

Augustin wrung his hands, aying: ''He is lost!" 
pushed through the rest, who were standiag round, and 
hurried away. 

A glass of milk of almonds was standing xm the table, 
and near it a decanter more than half empty; the doctor 
came, listened to all they could teil him, and saw with 
horror the well-known little laudanum bottle lying empty 
on the table. He sent for some vinegar, and at once 
began to use all the remedies his art could suggest 

Natalie had the boy taken into another room; she 
exerted herseif very much for him, and seemed very 
anxious. The Abb^ had rushed off to find Augustin, 
and try to force some explanation from him. The child's 
unhappy father had been doing the same, but all in vain, 
and when he came back could read anxietfr and fear 
in every one's face. In the meantime the doctor had 
examined the almond-milk> and discovered the very 
strongest mixture of opium; the child was lying on the 
sofa, and seemed very ill; he begged his father "not to 
let tbem make him swallow any more nasty stuff, — to 
keep them from teasing him.'' Lothario, meanwhile, had 
sent off his servants to look for Augustin, and had fol- 
lowed them himself on horseback. Natalie was sitting 
by the child; he crept on to her lap for refuge, and 
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begged her to keep them away, and let him have a little 
bit of sugar: the vinegar was so sour. The doctor al- 
lowed this: he said the child was frightfuUy agitated, and 
inust be left quiet a little; everything advisable had been 
done already, and he would continue to do his best 
The Count came in, with some repugnance as it seemed ; 
he looked grave — indeed solemn — laid his hands on the 
child, raised his eyes to heaven, and remained some mo- 
ments in this attitude. Wilhelm, who had thrown him- 
self on to a chair, and was sitting there perfectly incon- 
solable, sprang up, gave Natalie a despairing look, and 
left the room. 

Soon after, the Count went away too. 

"I cannot understand how it is," said the doctor 
after a pause, '^that the boy does not show the faintest 
S3mQptoms of danger. If he only took one mouthful, he 
must have swallowed a tremendous dose of laudanum, 
and yet there is no more movement in his pulse than 
might quite be accounted for by my remedies and the 
fright." 

Soon after this, Jarno arrived with the news that 
Augustin had been found bleeding in the loflt: that a 
razor had lain near him, and probably he had cut his 
throat. The doctor hastened away, and met the servants 
carrying him downstairs. He was laid on a bed, and 
carefully examined; the razor had entered the wind-pipe, 
and he had fainted from loss of blood, but they soon 
found that life was not extinct, and they might venture 
to hope. The doctor placed his body in the right Posi- 
tion, sewed up the wound, and put on a bandage. It 
was a sleepless, anxious night. The child would not let 
any one take him away from Natalie. Wilhelm sat be- 
fore her on a low stool, and took the boy's feet on his 
lap; his head and breast lay on hers, and thus they 
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shared the pleasant bürden and the painful anxiefy, and 
in this uncomfortable, sad position, waited for the day 
to dawn. Natalie had given Wilhelin her hand; they did 
not speak, but looked at the child and at each other. 
Lothario and Jarno sat at the other end of the room, 
carrying on such an important conversation, that, if the 
events of our story did not press us so dosely, we should 
willingly give it to our readers. The child slept sweetly, 
awoke early quite cheerful, jumped up and asked for a 
piece of bread and butter. 

As soon as Augustin had in some measure recovered, 
they tried to obtain an explanation from him. Not 
without a great deal of trouble, and then only by degrees, 
they leamed that the Count's unfortunate "dislocation" 
of their arrangements had placed him in the same room 
with the Abb^: that he had found there the manuscript 
containing his own story; this had terrified him beyond 
measure, and he was now convinced that he ought not 
to live any longer: he had at once, as usual, taken refuge 
in the laudanum, had poured it into some milk of al- 
monds and yet had shuddered on raising it to his Ups: 
that he had then left it on the table, in order to go into 
the garden once more, and look upon the beautiful 
World: and that on Coming back he had found the child 
just in the act of filling up the glass again after having 
drunk out of it. 

They begged the miserable man to be calm; he seized 
Wilhelm's hand convulsively, saying: "Why did not I 
leave you long agol I knew quite well that I should be 
the cause of that boy*s death, and he of mine." f*But 
the boy is alive!" said Wilhelm. The doctor had been 
listening attentively, and he now asked Augustin whether 
the Contents of both bottle and glass had been mized 
Vith poison, "No/' he answered, "only the glass," 
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'*Then by the most fortunate «hance/' cried the doctor, 
"the child drank out of the bottle. A merciful genius 
has guided his band, and prevented him from grasping 
death when it stood witbin bis reacb/* '*No, noi" 
cried Wilbelm, almost witb a sbriek, putting bis bands 
before bis eyes; "your verdict is- fearful. Tbe cbild said 
expressly tbat be bad not drunk out of tbe bottle, but 
out of tbe glass. His apparent bealtb is all a delusion; 
be will die under our bands." He rusbed away; tbe 
doctor went down to tbe little feUow, fondled bim kindly, 
and said: "Now teil me, Felix; you did drink out of tbe 
bottle, and not out of tbe glassl" Tbe cbild began to 
cry. Tbe doctor tben told Natalie quietly bow tbe matter 
stood, and sbe tried bard to get tbe truth out of tbe boy, 
but all in vain; be only cried more passionately tban 
ever, and at last sobbed bimself to sleep. 

Wilbelm sat up witb bim, and the night passed 
quietly. Tbe next moming Augustin was found dead in 
bis bed; be bad deceived bis watcbful attendants by 
pretending to be quite calm, bad quietly undone the 
bandages, and bad bled to death. Natalie took the child 
for a walk; be was in one of bis merriest moods. "You 
are so kind," he said to her; "you never scold or slap 
me; I won't teil anybody eise, but I will teil you; I did 
drink out of tbe bottle. Mamma Aurelia used to rap 
my fingers when I tried to take hold of the decanter; 
and fatber looked so angry I thought be was going to 
beat me." 

Natalie's feet seemed winged as sbe ran back into the 
bouse; Wilhelm came to meet her, still füll of anxiety. 
"Happy fatber!" sbe called out loudly, lifting up the 
child and throwing bim into his arms; "bere is your son! 
He did drink out of tbe bottle; so his naughtiness has 
saved bis life." 
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They told the Couofc how happily the story had 
ended, but he listened to them with that smiling, quiet, 
modest assurance with which we are accastomed tx> tolerate 
the errors of good people. Jarno, carefully as he was in 
the habit of noticing everytiiing, was puzzled for once; 
he could not explain this sublime self-sufficiency. At last 
however, after many a circumlocution, he was told: the 
Count was satisfied the child had taken poison, and had 
been miraculously saved from death by his own prayers, 
and the laying on of his hands. He had now made up his 
mind to go away too; his packing seldom occupied more 
than a few moments, and at parting, the lovely Countess 
took Wilhelm's band in hers, before letting her sister's 
go/joined the four in one finn clasp, then tumed away 
quickly and stepped into her carriage. 

Such a number of remarkable and dreadful events 
crowding one upon another, necessitating an unusual 
mode of life, and putting everything into disorder and 
confusion, had brought a kind of feverish excitement 
into the house. The hours for rising and going to bed, 
formeals and for social intercourse,had become deranged, 
and tumed upside down. Ther^se was the only one 
who remained in the beaten track; the men tried to 
restore their good spirits by drinking more wine than 
usual, and by so doing only gained an artificial State of 
feeling, which dispelled their natural mood, and with it 
all true mirth and activity. 

Wilhelm was agitated and unsettled by the most pas- 
sionate feelings; the sudden and frightful events that 
had occurred, had completely unfitted him to resist the 
passion that had so completely taken possession of his 
heaxt. Felix had been given back to him, and yet he 
seemed as if he had nothing; Werner's letters and the 
bills of exchange had come, and everything was readj[ 
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for his joumey, except the courage to start. And yet 
everything seemed to force the joumey upon him. He 
found it difficult not to suspect, that Lothario and 
Ther^se were only waiting for his departure in order to 
be m^UTxed. Contrary to his usual habits, Jarno was very 
quiet, and you might almost have said that he had lost 
some of his ordinary cheerfulness. Fortunately for Wil* 
heim, the doctor helped him in some measure out of his 
difficulty, by pronouncing him ill and prescribing gome 
medicine. 

The whole patty were accustomed to meet in the 
evening, and that wild fellow Friedrich, who had gener-' 
ally taken more wine than was good for him, used to 
engross the conversation, making them all laugh at his 
quotations and droU allusions, but occasionally putting 
them into a good deal of perplexity by allowing himself 
to think aloud. 

He seemed entirely to disbelieve in his friend's ill- 
ness, and once, when they were all together, called out: 
"I say, doctor, what do you call our friend's attacki 
Won't any one of the three thousand names, with which 
you dress up your ignorance, fit in herel Instances of 
similar attacks are certainly not wanting. One such case," 
he continued in an emphatic tone, "occurs in the Egyp- 
tian or Babylonian history/' 

The Company looked at one another and smiled. 

"What was the name of the kingl" he exclaimed, 
and then paused a moment "Well,*' he went on, "if 
you won't help me, ril manage to help myself," and as 
he said this, he pushed both the folding-doors open, and 
pointed to the large picture in the hall. "What was the 
name. of that old fellow with the goaf s beard and the 
crown, who is standing at the foot of the bed, looking so 
lackadaisical about his sick son? and who is the beauty 

Wilhelm MeUt&sA^mHc^ship, IL 2$ 
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that is Coming in, bringing not only the poison bat its an- 
tidote as well, in her modest, roguish eyes? And what do 
you call that bungling fellow of a physician, who has never 
tili this moment seen how matters stood, and who for 
the first time in his life finds the opportnnity of writing a 
sensible prescription, and giving some physic that goes to 
the root of the disease, and tastes nice as well as curesr' 

In this style he rattled on; the party controlled them- 
selves as well as they could, and hid their embarrass- 
ment by pretending to smile. A slight blush stole over 
Natalie's cheeks. Fortunately she happened to be Walk- 
ing up and down the room with Jarno; as they came 
near the door she dexterously managed to slip through 
it, took a few tums in the ante-room, and then retired 
to her own apartment 

No one spoke. Friedrich began to dance, singing: 

" Wonders shall be brought to view \ 
What is done we can't undo, 
What is Said we can't imsay. 
Break of day, 
Will bring wonders to your view." 

Therise had foUowed Natalie; Friedrich took the 
doctor up to the large picture, made an absurd speech 
in praise of medicine, and stole off. 

Lothario had been standing perfectly still in the 
recess of a window, gazing down into the garden. Wil- 
helm was in a dreadful position, and for some time 
did not utter a word, even now that he was alone 
with his friendj he took a hasty glance over his past 
life, feeling a cold shiver when he arrived at his 
present circumstances, and then sprang up, exclaiming: 
"If I am to Warne for what is now ha|>pening both to 
you and me, punish me! Add to my other sufferings by 
taking away your friendship, and leave me to ^o forth 
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into the wide world, in which I ought to have disappeared 
long ago, without one ray of comfort But if you look 
upon me as the victim of a cruel and accidental network 
of circumstances, from which I could not extricate my- 
self, then give me the assurance of your love and your 
friendship on this joumey; for I feel I dare not put it 
off any longer. A time will come, when I shall be able 
to teil you what has been going on within me during 
these days. Perhaps I am being punished now, because I 
did not confide in you soon enough, — because I hesitated 
to show myself as I really am; you would have stood 
my friend, and helped me to get free at the right mo- 
ment. My eyes are continually being opened to see my- 
self clearly, but always too late — always in vain. How 
thoroughly I deserved Jamo's lecturel how well I thought 
I understood it, and how I hoped to use it and live a 
new lifel Could I — ought^I to have done sol It is 
quite useless for human beings to accuse themselves or 
their fate. We are miserable, and destined to misery, 
and what does it matter whether we are dragged into 
perdition by our own fault, by some governing power, 
or by chance) — by virtue or vice, wisdom or follyl Fare- 
well! I will not stay another moment in a house, where, 
against my will, I have so terribly violated the laws of 
hospitality. Your brother's imprudence is unpardonable; 
it aggravates my misfortune to the last degree — it brings 
me to desperation." 

"But now," Said Lothario, taking his hand, "suppose 
that your marriage to my sister were the secret condition, 
on which alone Ther^se had consented to give me her 
hand? This is the compensation that that noble girl 
designs for you; she has vowed that these two couples 
shall app«ar at the same altar, on the same day. ^His 

judgment,' she said, *chose me, but his heart longs for 

25» 
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Natalie, and my judgment shall come to the help of h^ 
heart We agreed to watch you and Natalie, and we 
took the Abb^ into our confidence, though we had to 
promise him not to take one step towards bringing about 
your Union, but to let everything take its natural course. 
This we did; nature has been at work, and our mad 
brother has done nothing but shake the ripe fruit off the 
tree. Now that we have met in such a remarkable way, 
da not let us lead a commonplace life! let u»"do some 
work, that is worth doing, together! It is incredible how 
much a cultivated man may do for his fellow-men^ if, 
without wanting to rule them, he has the gift and desire 
to be their guardian — if he leads them to do at the right 
time the very things they have been really wishing to 
do, and guides them to the ainis they really had in 
view but could not reach because they missed their way. 
Let US make an agreement about this; it is nothing 
visionary or extravagant, but an idea that can be, and 
often is, well carried out into practice by good men, 
though sometimes without any clear consciousness of 
what they are doing. My sister Natalie is a bright 
example of this, The way in which that *beautiful soul' 
acts, simply at the bidding of her own nature, will always 
remain unattainable by others. Yes, indeed, she deserves 
that title above many; if I dare say so, even above our 
noble aunt herseif. At the time that our good doctor 
put that manuscript into shape, she stood alone as the 
noblest character in our circle, but since then Natalie 
has developed, and the world rejoices at the sight of 
such a woman." 

He would have said more, but Friedrich rushed into 
the room with a shout "Don't I deserve a wreath nowl" 
he cried "Myrtle, laurel, ivy, oak — bind them all to- 
gether, the freshest you can findl You've a deal of m^t ' 
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to crown in me. Natalie is yöurs, änd Fm the magidan 
that has raised the treasure/' 

"He is talking nonsense," said Wilhelm; "I shall go.'* 

"Were youtold to say this?" said the young Baron, 
holding Wilhelm fast. 

"I am commissioned by my own power and authority," 
replied Friedrich, "and by the grace of God too, if that 
pleases you better. The one made me a wooer, the 
other appoints me an ambassador; Tve been listening at 
the door — she has told the Abbö everythingl" 

"You impudent fellow!" said Lothario. "What right 
had you to listen?" 

"What right had she to lock herseif in?" replied 
Friedrich; "I heard every word; Natalie was very much 
affected. That night when the child seemed so ill, and 
lay half on her lap, while you were sitting so disconsolate 
at her feet and sharing Üie precious bürden, she made 
a vow, that if the child died she would confess her love 
to you and offer you her hand; now, why should she 
change her mind because the child is still alivel What 
people promise in that fashion, ought to be kept under 
any condition. Now we shall have the priest coming, 
and fancying he has the most marvellous news to teil." 

The Abb6 came in. Friedrich met him with the 
words: "We know everything; you had better make short 
work; your coming is only required for form's sake." 

"He has been listening," said Lothario. 
-' ^ "How ill-bredl" exclaimed the Abbö. 

"Now then, quick," said Friedrich; "how about the 
ceremonies and conventionalities; they can easily be 
counted up on one's fingers. You must travel; the 
Marquis's invitation is the very thing you want When 
you are once beyond the Alps, everything will come 
right at home, and people will be grateful to you for 
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having done something out of the common way; it will 
supply them with amusement gratis^ just as if you were 
to give a fancy ball admission free; all ranks will be able 
to take part in it." 

**You certainly have deserved well of the public for 
the number of entertainments of that kind that you have 
given them/' said the Abb^; ''it seems that I am not to 
get in a word to-day." 

"Well, if everything is not as I say/' returned Friedrich, 
"teach me better. Come along, come along! we must 
see them and enjoy it." 

Lothario embraced his friend, and took him to his 
sister; she came to meet them with Ther^se; no one spoke. 

"Come, no lingeringl" cried Friedrich; "in two days 
you can be ready for your joumey, I say, friend," he 
went on, tumingjto Wilhelm, "when we first made ac- 
quaintance, and I asked you for that pretty nosegay, who 
would have thought that you would ever receive such a 
lovely flower from my handl" 

"How can you remind me of those times, in the mo« 
ment of my greatest happiness?" 

"You need not be ashamed of them any more than 
a man should be ashamed of his pedigree. They were 
good times, and I never can help laughing when I look 
at you: you remind me of Saul, the son of Klish, who 
went out to seek his father's asses, and found a king- 
dom." 

"I do not know the value of a kingdom," replied 
Wilhelm; "but I do know that I have gained a blessing 
I do not deserve, and would not exchange for any thing 
in the world." 

THE END. 
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